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WHENEVER an idea of the sympathy of religions gets into a 
perfervid brain, the first result is likely to be a huge cloud of thin 
but amiable sentiment befogging the intellect, blurring the out- 
lines of perception and inducing general mental soppiness. For- 
getting that sympathy does not imply identity or even equivalence, 
and that wholesome virile sympathy requires intact and vigorous 
personalities on both sides, heedless or unaware of Rhys Davids’ 
warning against all attempts to construct a universal religion out 
of elements supposed to be universally present in religious sys- 
tems, enthusiastic humanitarians call upon us to renounce his- 
toric forms and break away from particular strains of develop- 
ment, that we may lay hold upon the universal substance of 
religion, as if only by becoming “a man without a country” could 
one realize the ideals of human brotherhood, or as if only by 
banishing from our tables meat, fish and bread could we live upon 
the essentials of diet — proteids, amyloids, fats and minerals. 
While our tastes endure —and who desires or would consent to 
their eradication ?— accidents will continue to attend the sub- 
stance, and the Messiah of universalism will fulfill and not de- 
stroy the prophets of particularism. Since religion is the attitude 
a man takes towards the universe, particularly towards such por- 
tion of it as is presented in personal experience, and conse- 
quently in religion, as in science, the significant fact is not so 
much what a man sees, or thinks he sees, as the manner of his 
looking, the real sympathy of religions is to be found, not in re- 
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semblances among intellectual beliefs, which at best only declare 
and by declaring strengthen and transmit religion, but in sim- 
ilarity of attitude toward the world. The Chorus of Faith is 
remarkable not because all its participants are in unison or even 
in harmony, but because all have a mind to sing. In the history 
of religious systems, we find stages at which those who are car- 
rying forward a particular process incline to view the world in 
pretty much the same way as their neighbors who have reached a 
corresponding stage in a quite different process. 

Is there one of the great religions of the world which has not 
its mystical phase? Is there one in which there have not ap- 
peared leaders whose outlook upon life we recognize as that of 
the mystic? Without attempting an exhaustive recital, we recall 
instantly Lao-tsze in China, the Upanishads in India, the Sofis 
in Islam, the Neo-Platonists in Alexandria. At first we may 
doubt whether mysticism has a historical place in the Jewish order, 
but the uncertainty arises mainly from an absurd habit of con- 
sidering Judaism with sole reference to Christianity, and practi- 
cally ignoring all non-Christian Jewish thought after the begin- 


ning of our era. It is true that in the Old Testament there is 


searcely any evidence of genuine mysticism, but a recent Jewish 
author assures us, in a somewhat gaudy sentence, that “ the sea of 
the Talmud has its gulf-stream of mysticism, which, taking its 
origin in the moralizing portions of the Bible, runs through the 
wide ocean of Jewish thought, constantly commingling with the 
icy waters of legalism, and unceasingly washing the desolate shores 
of an apparently meaningless ceremonialism, communicating to it 
life, warmth and spirituality’ (Schechter, “ Studies in Judaism,” 
p- xxiii). Moreover, it is a wofully superficial view of Jesus 
which fails to discover in him the essential qualities of a mystic. 
Although the Fourth Gospel may not be throughout credible, it 
contains precious historical traditions; it is not a seamless robe 
in the sense that it is made out of whole cloth of fancy. Even 
in the Synoptics.there are unmistakable evidences of a mystical 
side to Jesus, which, naturally enough perhaps, most of his fol- 
lowers did not understand or care for, but which “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” and loved perhaps for this very reason, did 
appreciate, and which has been preserved for us as his tradition 
and teaching in the Fourth Gospel. If we turn to the Christian 


‘church, what a large and honorable company of mystics, whose 


names alone it would be tedious to rehearse, but whose influence 
upon Christian history has been conspicuous and fine! Never- 
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theless in Christianity the half-shut eye of the mystic has usually 
been met by the eye askance of the ecclesiastic; if not every- 
where spoken against, he has commonly been regarded with sus- 
picion, as one whose dangerous speculations threatened the order 
and stability of the church. In the very first number of “The 
Christian Examiner,” for instance, is this obtestation of injured 
innocence: “* What sect has been so constant [as the Unitarian] 
in asserting the great Protestant doctrine of the sufficiency of 
Scripture? . . . What sect has protested so loudly against all 
mysticism, whether of thought or feeling?” Yet even then 
Emerson was at the gate. Mysticism has almost always been 
deemed a sort of Lilith by the church, the lawful bride of the 
Second Adam. The reasons for this distrust will be suggested 
incidentally as we proceed: happily, it is no longer necessary to 
consider and argue against them for the purpose of disarming 
prejudice, since mysticism, like its companion word “enthu- 
siasm,” has already been purged of its reproach, and the mystic 
is everywhere welcomed as a member, in good and regular stand- 
ing, of the Christian community. 

Our present purpose is to inquire whether this mysticism, 
which has been called the romance of religion, but which one is 
tempted to style the religion of religions, has any rightful place 
in modern thought, — whether it can naturally arise and thrive in 
the educated mind of to-day. By so stating the question, we at 
once put out of consideration two kinds of mysticism which, it 
is to be feared, will never cease to afflict mankind, — two kinds, 
and yet radically they are twin branches from a single root. 
One is the mysticism of fatigue, which deliberately separates it- 
self from existing conditions that it may revel, unhindered by 
facts, in a world of its own fanciful contriving. Mystics of this 
sort, overcome with bewilderment or despair, weary and discour- 
aged in the strife of thought and the conflicts of duty, seek 
refuge from doubts that annoy, and from the besetting cares and 
perplexities of life, in weak and fantastic reverie. But such 
timorous shrinking, although dignified by never so high-sounding 
a.name, is in no wise to be encouraged. “ Heaven may be our 
home,” said a Chicago minister recently, “but Chicago is our 
present place of residence ;” and to retreat from the world, where 
thought is often baffled and duty is uncertain and hard, into a 
mystical Nephelococeygia where there is naught to do but “ loaf 
and invite our souls,” would be unmanly and wicked. A desir- 
able and worthy mysticism must turn towards, not away from, an 
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actual world of doubt and struggle, drawing thence its life and 
sustenance, a soil plant, not an air plant. 

The second variety of mysticism, with which we need not con- 
cern ourselves except to avoid it, may be called the mysticism of 
survival. Mystics of this character appear during a period of 
marked transition, striving to put the new thought into such vague 
and indefinite form that it may be possible to carry over into it 
the exalted feeling and precious associations that have gathered 
about the system doomed to perish. One writer, observing the 
frequency with which mysticism of this kind is met, goes so far 
as to say that “ mysticism, psychologically considered, may be re- 
garded as the incomplete fusion of new thought and of emotion 
or compressed ancestral thought” (Jacobs, “Jewish Ideals,” 
p- 38). It must be acknowledged that present conditions are pecu- 
liarly favorable for these mystics of the dissolving view, and cur- 
rent religious literature shows a vast crop of them. There is an 
immense amount of widowed devotion, —the relict of deceased 
thought. The cut flowers decorating a pulpit often seem fit sym- 
bols of the sermon whose religious beauty, merely a survival from 
an ancient and discarded theology, is like the grace and fragrance 
of flowers severed from the proper stalk on which they grew. 
Boutonniére piety is very much in evidence nowadays. Not yet 
has the new thought blossomed into the feeling which made the 
old faith lovely, and consequently it is only to be expected that 
there should be an eager desire to attach, Christmas-tree fashion, 
the emotional products of alien thought to present theology by 
means of unintelligible speech. The conclusions of popular re- 
ligious thought are, not seldom, as Jews to the Samaritans of its 
premises. The power of the historic Jesus and the influence of 
the symbolic Christ are destroyed by a would-be mystical blend- 
ing, in which there is much talk of “the Christ,” but in “a 
tongue no man can understand.” Yet genuine mysticism is not 
consecrated nonsense. The circles of mysticism and of absurdity 
sometimes intersect, but never coincide. Renouncing, therefore, 
both the mysticism of giving-up and that of holding-over, let us 
ask whether in modern thought there is room for a mysticism of 
energy instead of fatigue, which shall be a natural outgrowth 
from existing conditions, and not a withering survival from the 
past ; and obviously we must deal, not with the advanced specula- 
tions of philosophy or the recondite investigations of science, but 
solely with the more general conceptions and the fundamental 


principles of thoughtful men. Can a worthy mysticism thrive in 
such soil ? 
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Describing mysticism without pretending to define it, we may 
say that usually it presents three creative elements, combined in 
varying proportions or carrying different weights of emphasis, — 
a sense of mystery, a conviction of consubstantiality, and the as- 
sertion of direct and immediate communication between God and 
the individual soul. Let us consider these elements separately 
and in their order, to see how it may fare with them in current 
thought. 2 , 

A sense, of the mystery, the strangeness, of the world is a con- 
stant feature of mysticism, and by its presence reveals the inti- 
mate connection of mysticism with religion. For it is likely that 
this feeling is primordial in religion, the germ of its entire subse- 
quent development. The limits of conscious perception are very 
narrow, and it must be that, above the lintel and below the threshold 
of consciousness, effects are produced upon us of which we are 
vaguely aware without being actually conscious of them. It is the 
glimmering, haunting sense of these unperceived sensations which 
appears to be the origin of our sense of mystery, the beginning of 
awe, reverence and worship. As man grows much is added to it, 
but, however much this sense may be modified and enlarged, it 
abides as a constituent of the religious life, and if this is lacking 
religion invariably suffers. The organization of religion into 
creeds and usages is apt to be hostile to it by substituting mis- 
tiness of language for the mystery of reality, and transforming 
the wonder and awe which should be aroused by the world as it 
is into superstitious reverence for ritual and artificial symbol. 
When matters come to such a pass and men are coffined by 
forms and creeds, the mystic appears, bringing human souls back 
to a fresh and vivid sense of wondrous reality. While, therefore, 
this impression of the mysterious in life is usually found where 
religion is vital, it is peculiarly characteristic of the mystic, of 
whom we could hardly find a better description than Browning’s 
account of Lazarus in the “ Epistle of Karshish : ” — 


This grown man eyes the world now like a child, . 
Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, 
Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing heaven. . 
Speak of some trifling fact, he will gaze rapt 
With stupor at its very littleness, 

(Far as I see) as if in that indeed 

He caught prodigious import, whole results. . . . 
He holds on firmly to some thread of life 
(It is the life to lead perforeedly) 

Which runs across some vast distracting orb 
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Of glory on either side that meagre thread, 
Which, conscious of, he ‘must not enter yet, 
The spiritual life around the earthly life. 


A savage shivers at the uncanny; and for the mystic also, although 
there.is no terror, this world becomes an eerie place, since unseen 
powers lurk behind all facts, betraying their presence by strange 
and awesome intimations: to him the mystic heaven and earth 
within are as certain as the visible earth and sky, and far more 
dear. « 

Surely it is superfluous to inquire whether advancing knowledge 
has led us out of the realm of mystery. Since ignorance borders 
knowledge everywhere, to enlarge the circle of light is but to 
widen the circle of rimming darkness. The inaugural address of 
Lord Salisbury as President of the British Association, delivered 
in 1894 at Oxford, was devoted, as he himself announced his 
purpose, to a survey, not of our knowledge but of our ignorance ; 
but the atoms, the ether, and the unreconciled discrepancy be- 
tween the time which biologists require for the processes of evo- 
lution and the amount which physicists are willing to allow, by 
no means exhaust the measure of our ignorance and wonder. 
Professor Trowbridge, of Harvard, speaks of the force of gravita- 
tion as the most mysterious with which science has to deal. But 
why mention instances, when we are taught that the ultimate 
mystery is forever inscrutable, and hence that the sense of it 
must endure forever and be the sole permanent religion? Science, 
however, will not acquiesce in the opinion that any particular 
mystery is unfathomable, but is alert to investigate, in entire 
confidence that, be the mystery never so dense, it cannot be 
chaotic, and in it will some time be revealed the presence of men- 
tal order. By an exactly similar and equally justifiable method, 
religion predicates moral order in the mystery, and trusts that 
increasing knowledge will lead to its more complete disclosure. 
We believe in the interminableness of revelation, that man has 
entered upon an unending way in the knowledge of God, but an 
eternally progressive revelation requires an eternal series of veils 
successively perceived and then withdrawn. Mysteries are dis- 
pelled, but mystery remains, not, however, to discourage but to 
stimulate inquiry. 

Present intellectual conditions, therefore, defend us from one 
danger which has beset mysticism in the past. Often the mystic 
has been overwhelmed by the -mystery; he has not striven to 
throw light into the delicious gloaming where he loves to bask : 
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perhaps it has seemed useless to inquire, as if God’s ways must 
ever be dark; or sacrilegious, as if the veil of ignorance curtained 
the Holy of Holies. But experience has made us so confident of 
human powers, and our knowledge of the relation between the 
mind of man and the outer world has made us so positive that all 
the movements of nature reproduced in the brain will sooner or 
later appear in consciousness as rational theories, that mystery 
only prompts instead of suppressing investigation. Wonder is 
the Alpha and the Omega of inquiry. While, therefore, every 
thoughtful man must bow before the mystery which begirts us 
never more consciously than now, and consequently must in so 
far forth be a mystic, he cannot be a vain and idle dreamer, 
since the very mystery piques research and study, while experi- 
ence and theory combine to promise that inquiry shall not be in 
vain. 

Passing to the second idea mentioned as appearing in historic 
mysticism, we consider next the consubstantiality of the world, by 
which is meant that all things have a common ground; that 
nothing exists by itself independently, but that whatsoever is has « 
its being in one substance, —God. To the mystic’s ear all nature, 
animate and inanimate, is vocal with the human cry, “ In Him we 
live and move and have our being.” So universal has this belief 
been among the mystics that it is often the only trait mentioned 
in definitions. Dr. Everett says, for example, that “the word 
‘mysticism,’ whenever properly used, refers to the fact that all 
lives, however distinct they may appear, however varied may be 
their conditions and ends, are at heart one; that they are the 
manifestation of a comnron element; that they all open into that 
common element, and thus into one another” (“ Unitarian Re- 
view,” March, 1874). In this outlook upon the world, religion 
allies itself most closely with poetry. Tennyson’s exquisite lines, 

Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 
I hear thee where the waters run; 


Thou standest in the rising sun, 
~ And in the setting thou art fair, — 


might be the address of a mystic to his own soul or to God. To 
flowering bush and tree aflame with autumnal splendor, to the 
fowl of the air, the beast of the field, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the sea, even to the full-orbed universe from 
the shining armies of the Lord of Hosts down to “the lichen’s 
circle that creeps with tiny tread,’””—a mystic whispers softly 
Mowgli’s jungle call, ‘* We be of one blood, you and I.” 
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The bare statement of this mystical belief proves its compati- 
bility with modern thought. When was this view of the world 
so easy and natural as it is to-day? When a philosopher speaks 
of the Infinite and Eternal Energy whence all things proceed, or 
a physicist watches the undiminished ‘transformations of energy 
from force to force, the ancient mystic nods surprised assent. 
What would Jacob Behmen have said could he have foreseen the 
modern theory of the Conservation of Energy? How the rapt, 
hushed speech of the mystic is fulfilled by the clear, precise teach- 
ing of science! His quiet shadowy corridors where still forms 
glided absorbed in contemplation, or breathing Orphic sentences, 
are turned into laboratories where eager students accept his spec- 
ulations as axiomatic. If this were all of mysticism, who is there 
that would not be a mystic ? 

It should be remarked also that prevailing intellectual tenden- 
cies carry us directly away from two pitfalls into which this view 
of the world has led many a mystic hitherto. In their eagerness 
to illustrate the doctrine of the universal life, mystics have often 

«been guilty of superficial and hence absurd analogies. When 
Behmen discovered, by reference to his own soul, the secret ther- 
apy of plants and the hidden significance of words, he was clearly 
straying from the paths of sober intelligence. So we frequently 
feel, in reading Swedenborg, that his doctrine of correspondences, 
while sublimely true in the large, would become offensively petty 
and vulgar in detailed application. It is this error, too, which has 
made the mystical interpretation of Scripture such a horror to 
sound exegesis. It is the ordinary belief among Christians that 
the Song of Songs is a poem setting forth the mystic love between 
Christ and his church. I have heard portions of it so expounded 
with nauseating explicitness; and there are pious folk, of appar- 
ent intelligence, who glory to “find Christ” in every pin and post 
of the tabernacle, and in all the minutiz of the temple service. 
But what is false superficially is true profoundly. All nature 
hides the human ideal. What is the difference between a fable 
and a parable but that the latter is true to the very nature of 
things, to principles if not to facts, and hence has argumentative 
value? We are simply amused when Paul tries to confirm his 
doctrine by reference to Hagar and Sarah, or the rock that 
trundled behind the Israelites on their wilderness journey, 
“which rock was Christ ;” but when Jesus speaks of the grow- 
ing corn and the equally falling rain, his parable bears token and 
evidence of spiritual realities. Now it is in principles and pro- 
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cesses, but not at all in appearances, that the thoughtful man of 
to-day looks for natural harmonies. Two words look alike and 
sound alike, but the philologist is not deceived; two organs may 
resemble each other in outward shape, and even in function, yet 
have a totally different history. The streakings on a butter- 
fly’s wings bear no mystic significance, but when Dr. Weismann 
assures us that every mark, however trivial, could be perfectly 
accounted for, we understand that the law of the process is con- 
genial to the mind of man. So when Emerson wishes our eyes 
to be no strangers to the stars, the mystic beast and bird, the 
plant and mine, he points to no easy and simple correspondence, 
but bids us probe ever more and more deeply. “Give me truths, 
for I am weary of the surfaces.” From the mystic’s common 
fault of resting in superficial resemblances as proofs of the con- 
substantiality of the world, all the habits of modern thinking 
conspire to shield us. 

A second danger is that of confusing distinctions, of rubbing 
out lines of demarcation, and declaring that, since all things are 
of God and full of God, all are alike good. The mystic’s synthe- 
sis has not seldom set at naught analysis, and defied ethical and 
intellectual discriminations. Like Eckhart, who affirms that 
“he who finds one thing otherwise than another, to whom God 
is dearer in one thing than in another, — that man is carnal and 
still afar off and a child, but he to whom God is alike in all 
things hath become a man;” or like the Nameless Wild in 
Vaughan’s supposititious Arnstein’s Chronicle, who declares that 
“the man who hath in his Eternal Nothing become nothing 
knows nought of distinctions,’ — the mystic has constantly been 
on the verge of practical antinomianism, which may be very good 
or very bad, according to the character of the man. This disdain 
of differences has resulted also in quietism and inactivity. If all 
things are of God and in God, so the argument runs, why en- 
deavor to make myself or the world better, if indeed there can be 
any propriety in the word “better” or “ worse” when applied to 
God-filled existence? If all is of God, all is eternally perfect 
and as it should be; why, then, fret thy heart and wear thyself 
out in needless toil ? 

Our answer to all this is found in the popular notion of devel- 
opment. Certain metaphysical difficulties are as imposing now 
as they ever were; yet, whatever may be the answer to these, the 
fact of a process, of growth, must be accepted and reckoned with. 
From the infinite and eternal energy, indeed, all things do proceed, 
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but there is progress in the process. However it may be abstractly, 
so far as man is judge, the condition of the world is much more 
desirable to-day than it was in the fire-mist, or when beasts alone 
roamed upon the surface of the earth. To the degree that this 
faith in the progressive improvement of +he world masters our 
thought, and under the name of Evolution iv is practically con- 
trolling to-day, we are in a position to hold to the mystic’s belief 
that all things are one in God; and also to avoid the error of sup- 
posing that all things are alike good, and that all discriminations 
may be abolished. 

Furthermore, with the thought of God to which we have at- 
tained, the quietism which has usually characterized the mystic 
is totally incongruous. With the earlier thought of God, to be 
at one with Him meant to dwell unperturbed, above the roar and 
riot of earth, above the struggle and pother of this world, in the 
peace of unshaken repose. But God walks the ways of men, nor 
is his life above our sorrow and triumph. If there were one 
breaking heart or one joy-throb anywhere in this universe which 
did not enter into the consciousness of the Eternal One, then were 
He finite and no longer infinite. Considered universally, the doc- 
trine of the atonement is magnificently true. Surely He hath: 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows; known unto Him are 
the “ hearts that break and give no sign;”’ the agonized prayers of 
those who suffer wrong pierce the heart of Him to whom Calvary 
is a perpetual experience ; all the groaning and travailing creation 
must be known and pitied of Him without whom not a sparrow 
falleth ; and over and through all the horror and anguish of earth 
works the mighty will of Him who laboreth unceasingly for the 
manifestation of the Sons of God. To be one with God, then, 
is to partake of the spirit which hath worked hitherto, worketh 
yet, and shall work forevermore, to bring greater perfection in 
love and wisdom. The peace of God is not the peace from which 
earthly sorrow is banished, but the peace of Him who conquers 
it by the might of hope and joy and service. So the prayer, 
“Thy will be done,” ceases to be a sigh of submission and be- 
comes a shout of consecration. God dwelleth in us, saith the 
mystic, to will and to do of his good pleasure. Not Silesius in 
the cloister, but Tauler in the streets of Strasburg, is significant 
of the possibilities of mysticism in modern thought. 

How stands it, finally, with the third and in some respects the 
most practical and far-reaching idea of mysticism, — that of di- 
rect and immediate communication between God and man? In 
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Vaughan’s indispensable yet rather supercilious and decidedly 
unsatisfactory “ Hours with the Mystics,” this is set forth as the 
very essential of mysticism: “ Philosophers and monks alike em- 
ploy the word ‘ mysticism’ and its cognate terms as including .the 
idea of initiation into something hidden, but, beyond this, of an 
internal manifestation of the Divine to the intuition or in the 
feeling of the secluded soul.” This interpretation of mysticism 
enables us to understand the tone in which the author writes, 
since a minister of Christianity, as he understands it, naturally 
could not be in perfect sympathy with a movement which claims 
for its prophets revelations besides those supposed to have been 
given in the Scriptures. Here, indeed, lies the explanation of 
the misgivings always entertained by churchmen concerning the 
mystics, who have seemed to regard the revelation through the 
Bible or through Christ as of inferior worth to that arising in their 
own souls. Here, too, may be found justification for Dr. Fisher’s 
remark, based upon Harnack, that “ the mystic cools into the ra- 
tionalist, the rationalist warms into the mystic.” Not that, as a 
rule, the mystic has claimed a revelation contrary to the Bible, yet 
practically the insistence that the spirit in his own breast expands 
or explains the Bible teaching comes to much the same thing. In 
substance the mystic has declared: “It is well for the common 
herd to depend upon the letter of the Bible, and to draw near 
unto God through the aid of forms and ceremonies ; but my su- 
perior reliance is upon the spirit dwelling in me, no less than in 
the inspired penman, and bringing me into the awful presence 
where all outward forms are an impertinence.” Evidently, there- 
fore, for the same reason that mystics have incurred the enmity 
of an estabiished order in religion, they have also been, in dark 
days of the church, champions of a spiritual faith, prophets of 
regeneration. Although protesting stoutly their loyalty to ancient 
ereeds and rites, pleading merely that their inner illumination 
interpreted the former, and their inner spiritual exercises made 
the latter unnecessary for themselves, by their very attempt to 
put the new wine of the spirit into the old flasks they have caused 
the destruction of the forms they sought to preserve. Foreseeing 
the danger, organized Christianity is always apprehensive when the 
great God lets loose a mystic on this planet. 

Nowadays, however, this faith of the mystic is opposed not so 
much to ecclesiasticism as to obvious scientific tendencies. If, as 
Channing said, the sources of nature are in our own minds, why, 
urges the mystic, may I not learn something of nature by study- 
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ing myself, by looking within and reading the writing in my own 
soul? Beware, replies the man of science, that way danger and 
folly lie; the true method is not introspection, but observation ; 
even psychology, the science of mind itself, proclaims introspec- 
tion a blundering intruder, and pursues its investigations by accu- 
rate observations with instruments of precision. In a recent 
number of “ The Dial,” President Jordan, of the Leland Stanford 
University, declared positively that we have no sources of know- 
ledge except the external senses. Opposed to this is the company 
of mystics in all ages who set to their seal that there is a source 
of knowledge other than the senses, and that in and to the soul 
God makes immediate revelations of his wisdom and love. For 
this tenet of mysticism, then, there would seem to be no proper 
place in modern thought ; but is this so in reality ? 

First of all, does it not weaken slightly the argument, as urged 
by the average man of science, when we recollect that man is a 
part of nature, and that to watch the workings of his mind — and 
this can be done only by introspection — is to observe the opera- 
tions of nature? In a word, introspection is observation requir- 
ing the utmost skill, demanding a system of rigid checks, but 
observation nevertheless, and the only kind of observation possi- 
ble in the case of certain most important and delicate natural 
phenomena. Without delaying over this demurrer, however, 
let us press on to our central problem. Is there any standing- 
ground in modern thought for this belief of the mystic in direct 
communication between God and man? 

Let us take, for the moment, an extreme position, and assume 
that thought is absolutely and exclusively the product of certain 
molecular movements in the brain. In that case, is our thought 
unique in the universe? If it be possible to predicate truth of 
our thought, if that sacred watchword be aught but an empty 
name, it must be because in the world, and in the phenomena with 
which our minds deal, there is thought to which our thought may 
correspond. Shall we say, then, that every fact has its place in an 
Eternal Thought, precisely as every force is in and of the Eternal 
Energy? Affirming that every fact has its under side of thought 
as every atom has its psychic side of energy, shall we hold that, 
when external events excite movements in the human brain cor- 
responding to them, the thought latent in all the world appears 
in the human brain as our consciousness? So, at least for sub- 
stance of doctrine, current theology declares by its teaching of 
the immanent God. If this teaching be true, if it be anything 
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more than vacant and insolent rhetoric, does it not follow that 
God, immanent in all nature, dwells also in man, — that his body, 
and most of all his brain are bearers, like every other particle 
in nature, of thought and energy? The force that has been, in 
Whitman’s phrase, “the central urge of every atom,” that from 
the beginning has been pressing forward through ever nobler 
forms of being, — does it withdraw its presence and cease its activ- 
ity when the human brain is reached, wherein its noblest manifes- 
tations are possible? Does there not reside in it, as in universal 
nature, the same quickening, illuminating, upward-speeding in- 
sight of the Eternal One? ‘“ Knowest thou not, O man,” said 
Epictetus, “that thou bearest a God within thee?” We are 
fond of repeating his words ; we love to sing the hymns of Gan- 
nett, Hosmer and Samuel Longfellow; we plead for the recogni- 
tion of God in star and flower and bird, the movements of nature 
and the processes of human history: but again, if all this talk 
be real, how can we avoid the conclusion that from the eternal 
wisdom and energy filling all nature, but appearing in man as 
thought and will, there may come to us directly and immediately 
the thought and the strength of God? God dwells within us, 
as He inhabits all nature ; therefore may his informing wisdom 
appear in our brains as thought, coming not by outward disclo- 
sure but by inner revelation. 

Let us look at this in another way. In the twenty-fifth canto 
of the Purgatory, Dante describes the origin and nature of man : 
‘** Know that, so soon as in the foetus the articulation of the brain 
is perfect, the Primal Motor turns to it with joy over such act of 
nature, and inspires a new spirit replete with virtue, which draws 
that which it first finds active there into its own substance, and 
makes one single soul which lives and feels and circles on itself.” 
This soul, he tells us in another place, being due to the direct 
action of the Primal Motor and not to its activity transmitted 
through the heavens, is single and pure and is in direct communi- 
cation with God. Has not Dante expressed a very real truth in 
his mystic words? The first part of his theory teaches an idea 
very much in vogue nowadays. Assuredly, the life of the body 
is something more than the aggregate energy of the cells that 
compose it: there are individual activities, but there is also a life 
of the organism including and strengthening all. So with a na- 
tion: we can no longer regard a nation as merely the sum total 
of the individuals comprised within its territorial boundaries ; for 
Dr. Mulford has led ug to think that the nation has a comprehen- 
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sive life of its own, even as the body has a life of its own. Simi- 
larly an institution, like a university or a church, gets to have a 
sort of self-existence ; it becomes more than its founders meant it 
to be ; it has a destiny beyond the dreams of its guardians ; it, too, 
becomes a vehicle of the Spirit, which fashions and directs it ac- 
cording to its own will and purpose. For this unifying, codrdi- 
nating life in man, in state, in institution, there is no better term 
than Personality, or spirit. Dante’s further belief also seems nat- 
ural and inevitable, that to the unifying life of the world it is 
kin, and from it can never be entirely separated. ‘The modern 
Sufis,” says Sir William Jones, “ suppose an express contract, on 
the day of Eternity, between the assemblage of created spirits and 
the supreme soul from which they are detached, when a celestial 
voice pronounced the words addressed to each spirit separately : 
‘ Art thou not with thy Lord ?’ and all the spirits answered with 
one voice, ‘Yes.’ Hence it is that Alist, ‘art thou not,’ and 
Beli, or ‘yes,’ unceasingly occur in the mystical verses of the 
Persians and of the Turkish poets” (William Jones, Works, vol. 
iv. p. 221). The Personality of the world speaks to man first 
through appearances; but as human personality develops, it be- 
comes capable of direct intercourse with the Personality out of 
which it has come and in which it lives. If we believe, as I think 
we may, in the personality of man matched by Personality in the 
universe, there is surely the possibility at least that the mystic’s 
faith may be true, and that without the medium of sensible ap- 
pearances the thought of God may arise in the soul of man. 
Does not this, however, open the door to a troop of absurdities 
like those which in times past have disgraced the mystic’s name? 
A man of science may properly object that it is dangerous to 
presume upon an imaginary esoteric knowledge which can dis- 
pense with the laborious toil of collecting facts, performing 
experiments and drawing inferences. He may protest that the 
mystic’s claim is detrimental to science, and opposed to any ad- 
vance in knowledge. The historian will remind us that, relying 
upon direct personal revelations, the mystic has discredited the 
intellect and disowned reason by seeking truth, not through study 
and research, but by ecstasy, that he has denied human person- 
ality and sought to merge himself in the infinite, and thus has 
been an enemy to civilization and to human progress. A grave 
indictment truly, and what can the mystic say for himself by way 
of extenuation? Can he keep his faith in this article of his creed 
and still avoid these absurdities ? 


» 
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Obviously the modern mystic who has reached his position by 
either of the paths just traced can have no sympathy with the 
ancient mystic’s contempt for the external world, reason, society 
or personality, for it is precisely upon an ennobled appreciation 
of these that his very mysticism depends. Believing that man is 
an integral part of nature, — that his heroism and self-sacrifice, his 
poetry, art and music, his lofty aspirations and sublime hopes, 
his reason and love, are as truly natural as the beauty of a lily 
or the fragrance of a rose, —if he trusts to the life of God within 
himself, it can only be because he holds with equal tenacity to the 
presence of God everywhere in nature, one life binding all to- 
gether. Indeed, it is because the brain of man, highly organized 
and plastic, has been subjected to the operations of the natural 
world upon it that it has become so fit, even as it now is, to trans- 
mit the indwelling thought into our consciousness, and its further 
development cannot go on in defiance of the same method of 
education. The world without and the soul within conspire for 
the production of goodness and wisdom, because one God is the 
life of both and his will is the law of both. Education by the 
outer world is needed for illumination by the inner spirit. Only 
in the scientific mind does intuition become trustworthy. Again, 
there can be no disdain of personality, for it is precisely through 
this personality, and not in the absence of it, that God adequately 
reveals himself. But the world-personality is apparent, not only 
in this particular individual, but also in other men, in the life of 
society, in the history of the world, in the processes of nature ; 
and in no one man is personality perfect, that is, capable of re- 
ceiving fully and accurately the message of divine personality. 
Hence there is needed the education by Society and Nature for 
the developing of personality, and individual vaticination must 
always be tested and checked by experience and experiment. 
The student has his intuitions, — scientific guesses they are some- 
times called, — which he tests by reference to already ascertained 
facts and indubitable laws, and by personal experiment: all that 
the mystic claims is, that similar treatment shall be accorded to 
moral intuitions; and he also insists that the very existence of 
these intuitions, without which science and ethics would advance 
but haltingly, if at all, testifies to some direct relation between 
God and the soul of man. The endeavor of the mystic is so to 
train his mind by accurate and logical thought, and his will by 
righteousness, that the Eternal Wisdom and Love may find their 
way to him in ever-increasing fullness. Thus the very condi- 
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tions of modern thought which make mysticism possible supply 
also its needed corrective. 

Shall we permit the mystic to lead us yet a little farther, and 
speak to us of a belief which seems to be hinted at in modern 
thought, but which cannot yet be deemed quite possible of accep- 
tance? When we reflect upon the sympathetic vibrations of 
musical instruments, and especially upon the marvels of electrical 
force, which, Professor Trowbridge says, resembles the nervous 
action of man more closely than any other with which we have to 
do, it does not seem quite incredible that brain-thrill may answer 
to brain-thrill without the aid of sensuous communication, — that 
the pious faith of those who have remembered their friends in 
prayer before most high God may have had its reward. Is it 
possible that when, in my weakness and distress, my friend re- 
members me in the peace and strength of his spiritual life, quiet 
and might pass from him to me? Or, if we believe that God is 
the uniting medium of souls, what answer can we make to Tenny- 
son’s question — 

Star to star vibrates light : may soul to soul 
Strike through a finer element of her own ? 


Since Tennyson’s name is spoken, if we believe that all souls — 
those still in the flesh and those to whom we have said “the last 
good-by ” — live eternally in God, what shall we say to his well- 
known vision in the garden ? — 
So word by word, and line by line, 
The dead man touch’d me from the past, 


And all at once it seemed at last 
The living soul was flashed on mine, 


And mine in this was wound, and whirl’d 
About empyreal heights of thought, 
And came on that which is, and caught 

The deep pulsations of the world. 


Not yet, not yet, O mystic, is this faith possible for us, but there 
are vague intimations that some day we may repeat the words of 
the ancient creed, “ I believe in the communion of saints,” speak- 
ing, not from hearsay and tradition, but out of inmost conviction 
and experience. 

It has been shown that the three essential principles of mys- 
ticism —a sense of mystery, a conviction of consubstantiality, 
and belief in the possibility of immediate communion between 
God and man—are quite at home in modern thought, which 
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both supports them and tends to avert the perils which have 
always thickened about the mystic-trodden way. The great name 
of Emerson must occur to every American who writes of mys- 
ticism, before he closes such a discussion. We are proud of 
Emerson and glad to call him ours, but may it not be that his 
separate utterances are obscuring for us his central thought ? 
When he began to teach, his dominant idea was clearly discerned 
and vigorously opposed ; little by little the beauty and truth of 
his sentences became apparent, and won for him a respectful, 
friendly and admiring audience. But it is to be feared that now- 
adays it is the beauty of the parts, rather than the creative spirit 
of the whole of his thought, which inspires us. We accept his 
results, but ignore his premises and method. Yet the progress 
of thought since his time has been along lines on which his 
*“‘ Essays” were pioneers, until, in the words of Professor Shaler, 
“the students of nature are now nearer to those who have trusted 
for guidance to the divining sense than ever before ” (“ Interpre- 
tation of Nature,” p. 1389). His mysticism was not afterglow, but 
dawn-flush ; and it is the duty and the glory of the present age to 
reveal in the new world of thought the richness and tenderness 
of devotion, the fullness of communion with God, which hallowed 
the old, to follow the shining laws till in their rounding course 
beauty, music, poetry and grace appear to gladden and sanctify 
our lives. We can almost hear the approaching footfalls of the 
teacher prophesied and long awaited who shall show us that 
“the ought, that duty, is one thing with science, with beauty 
and with joy.” Before the mystery of the world we stand in 
awful reverence, we know no life divided from the life revealed 
in the order and beauty of nature, surging up into truth and faith 
and hope and love in the consciousness of man, and because there 
is a spirit in man — “ the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding.” 


Wiiuram W. Fenn. 
CHICAGO. 
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‘A FRAGMENT ON THE EPHESIAN GOSPEL. 


§ I. ConceRNING THE PROLOGUE OF THE EPHESIAN GOSPEL. 


. . - Nor am I unaware that in many passages of his Gospel 
John has two meanings, both true, but one adapted for the ordi- 
nary, the other for the more intelligent and spiritual, reader. 
Yet in this instance John seems to me to purpose rather to lead 
his readers away from discussions about the Arché, or Beginning, 
than to assign to the latter a divine personality. Moreover, in 
all likelihood, he was somewhat influenced (as I have hinted 
above) by the oldest Gospel, that according to Mark. For, 
finding therein a statement about “the beginning”’ obscurely ex- 
pressed and liable to objection, and — whether for this cause or 
for some other — omitted by Matthew and Luke, John seems 
to have taken it up, and, as it were, reshaped it, all but saying, 
“ The beginning of the Good News of Redemption was not John 
the Baptist.) nor Abraham, nor Adam, but the Word of God 
who was in the beginning with God.” And this is but one of 
many passages where John deals similarly with the three above- 
mentioned Gospels, taking especial pains to set forth and to elu- 
cidate statements made by Mark (or sometimes by Mark and 
Matthew), but omitted by Luke. 


§ 2. How JoHN THE ELDER WAS CONVERTED. 


But John the Elder, who is also the Evangelist, is to be dis- 
tinguished from John the Apostle, the son of Zebedee and bishop 
of Ephesus, who wrote the book of the Apocalypse. The latter 
is, indeed, commonly reported to have written the Gospel also. 
But the matter stands thus. 


John the Apostle, when he had returned to Ephesus after the 


1 The writer (who, from internal evidence, would appear to be a contem- 
porary of Papias) adopts a rendering of Mark i. 1-4 accepted by “several 
fathers ” (see Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, vol. ii. notes, p. 23). Ac- 
cording to this, verses 2 and 3 being regarded as a parenthesis, the text would 
run thus: “The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ was John who was 
baptizing in the wilderness.” That is to say, the Gospel practically began 
with John the Baptist’s preaching. In contrast with this, the writer points 
out that St. Matthew carries back his “beginning” to “ Abraham,” from 
whom he traces Christ’s genealogy ; while St. Luke goes back still further to 
“ Adam, who was the son of God :” and he represents John the Evangelist as 
having these three statements in view when he goes back further still to “the 
beginning ”’ of all things, wherein was the Logos. (E. A. A.) 
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death of the emperor Domitian, by whom he had been banished 
to Patmos, committed to writing the vision which he had seen in 
the island concerning the New Temple and the New Jerusalem 
(even as the prophet Ezekiel, many years after the Temple of 
Solomon had been destroyed, wrote concerning the measurement 
of the temple that was to be built anew) being already more than 
eighty years of age. And he wrote in a style rough and uncouth, 
such as might be expected from a man not versed in Greek letters. 
But soon after his return there came to Ephesus another John, 
afterwards called the Elder, a Jew, born and bred at Alexandria, 
where also he had heard (as they say) a pupil of Apollos. But 
he was not yet a Christian according to the orthodox faith. For 
he was a philosopher of the school of Philo, combining the doc- 
trine of Plato with that of Moses, and versed in the traditions of 
his people, though not equally skilled in the Hebrew Scriptures 
with his countrymen of Palestine. So, on the one hand, as being 
a follower of Philo, he stumbled at the doctrine that the Son of 
God could become flesh; and, as being a Jew, he could not be- 
lieve that the Messiah had been actually crucified. 

However, having heard John the Apostle, he believed at once. 
So mighty was the Apostle’s teaching, or rather (as the Elder 
himself was wont to say) so mighty was the Spirit of Jesus, 
passing through that disciple whom he loved into the heart of 
him whom the beloved disciple had led to the Lord. And so it 
came to pass that now all those things that had been stumbling- 
blocks before, became, as it were, steps toward the Saviour. 
Nor did any Evangelist insist more strongly that the Logos 
himself, the Word and Son of God, became flesh, and that the 
Cross was a veritable throne on which the Lord reigned over 
mankind as a king — insomuch that the Elder would never speak 
of Christ as being crucified, but as being “lifted up” or “ ex- 
alted ” or “ glorified.” But this metamorphosis, so to speak, was 
not effected by any wisdom or eloquence of John the Apostle (so 
the Elder said), but only by the Spirit of Love within him. 
And hence the Elder was wont to say that none could know the 
Lord unless, like the beloved disciple, he had lain on the breast 
of Jesus: and hence also in his Gospel the Elder nowhere men- 
tions by name John, the son of Zebedee, but always leaves him * 
unnamed, suggesting him under the terms “the other disciple,” 
or “ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” or “the disciple who lay in 
the breast of Jesus.” For, just as John the Baptist described 
himself not as a man but as “the voice of one crying in the wil- 
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derness,” so the son of Zebedee and brother of James appeared 
to John the Elder to be best defined for him and for all the 
Church as “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 


§ II]. How Jonn THE ELDER PREACHED THE GOSPEL OF 
JOHN THE APOSTLE. 


But soon after his return from Patmos, John the Apostle fell 
sick ; and, though he recovered from his sickness, yet, on account 
of the infirmities of old age, — having also endured many hard- 
ships as a prisoner in the island—he was no longer able, as 
before, to preach the gospel in Ephesus. And, having first 
shortened his discourses, and uttering even these with difficulty, 
he by degrees came to such a point of weakness that, being car- 
ried into the assembly, he could say no more than these words, 
“ Little children, love one another.” ‘ 

But meantime it was necessary that the gospel should be 
preached to the Church of the Ephesians by the elders, of whom 
John of Alexandria had by this time been appointed one. And 
owing to the power of the man, and a special kind of inspiration 
by which he excelled in the knowledge of spiritual things, — and, 
above all, because he was drawn towards the aged Apostle and 
the Apostle towards, him, so that he seemed to many to be, as it 
were, indicated by God not only as the Bishop’s successor in the 
future, but also as his mouthpiece for the present need,— so it 
was that the main work of preaching soon fell upon John the 
Elder. And this continued for the space of fifteen years or 
thereabouts, during which time the gospel of John the Apostle 
was taught and preached at Ephesus by John the Elder, but not 
as yet committed to writing. 

Now during this period many heresies arose within the Church 
and many attacks were made on it from without. And as by 
degrees the richer sort, and philosophers, and men of letters were 
added to the number of believers, questions arose concerning the 
traditions of the faith handed down in the written Gospels, and 
especially in the three above mentioned. And where these dif- 
fered from one another, men began to compare the differences, 
and to ask which of the three set forth the facts most accurately 
and handed down the exact words of the Saviour; and some 
favored this gospel, others that ; and there was no small danger 
lest the Spirit of Christ should be quenched in contentions of 
words. Moreover there were some who, being extremely zealous 
for the divine nature of the Lord, began to deny that he was 
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human except in appearance. Others, again —not only of those 
without the Church, but also of the number of those calling them- 
selves Christians — asserted that the Saviour was a mere man, 
not much superior to John the Baptist except that the former 
east out devils and wrought mighty works. But, on the other 
hand, these very things, the signs and wonders of Christ, and 
especially his exorcisms, were laughed to scorn by the more 
educated class of Gentiles, as being the works and tokens of a 
mere juggler or traveling magician, accustomed to make money 
by exhibiting his performances to the credulous multitude. And 
some of these did not scruple to compare our Lord himself to 
such impostors and to defame him as one destitute of truth and 
common manliness, not to speak of wisdom and virtue; accusing 
him of wandering up and down Syria with peasants and fishermen 
as his followers, and not able to retain even these in faithful 
service, but betrayed unexpectedly by one of them, and endeavor- 
ing to escape from the officers who arrested him, and bemoaning 
his fate, and finally not meeting death with patience and dignity 
but with lamentation and outcry for help. Such a one, they said, 
far from being a god, was not even worthy to be called a philoso- 
pher.! 

Amid these and similar controversies, the gospel of John the 
Apostle, being preached by John the Elder, gradually bent aside, 
so to speak, turning away from the Common Tradition of the 
Three Gospels so as to adapt itself to the needs of the Church. 
Nevertheless the Elder, to the last, remained faithful to the aged 
Bishop and as often as possible consulted him concerning the 
traditions of the Faith, holding him in all reverence as the famil- 
iar friend of the High Priest of our confession. But as was 
natural in one so old and worn out with suffering, the Bishop’s 
memory had by this time begun to fail, and being at all times 
given to metaphor and using an eastern style of speech, he was 
wont in such a manner to blend together statements of fact and 
expressions of poetry that to judge between them was not always 
easy ; still less was it possible for the Elder to ascertain from him 
the exact words of the Saviour. 

It is for this cause, as it seems to me, that the Elder, giving 
up altogether the attempt to set down the sayings of Jesus as 
they were actually uttered, paraphrases them so as to give nothing 
but their spiritual meaning. And that he does this he all but 


1 Such accusations are preserved in the treatise of Origen against Celsus, as 
having been brought against Christ by the latter. (E. A. A.) 
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proclaims aloud, in that he inserts, among the words of Jesus, 
utterances of his own and sometimes of John the Baptist, and all 
these in one style, so that it is not always easy for the reader to 
say where the former end and the latter begin. And (to give 
but one brief token of this) whereas the Three Evangelists intro- 
duce Jesus as using the expression “ Verily, I say unto you,” the 
Elder habitually has ‘“ Verily, verily, I say unto you.” Now 
that he may have done this also with some spiritual purpose, hav- 
ing in view some latent mystical significance, I do not deny, or 
rather, I should be disposed to affirm.! Still, it is not credible 
that he should have thus diverged from the tradition of the Three 
Evangelists concerning the words of Christ unless he believed, 
either that the latter were inaccurate and that he himself was 
more accurate, or else that it was for the edification of the Church 
to cast aside the ancient accuracy — and this openly, and almost, 
as it were, of manifest set purpose — in order to introduce a new 
tradition such as might bring back the reader from Christ’s words 
to Christ himself. 

Now if any one should assert that our Lord may perchance have 
used the longer form, so that the Fourth Evangelist may herein 
be more accurate than the Three, it would be easy to show that 
such a view is improbable, both because the former writes every- 
thing in his own peculiar style, and for other reasons: but to 
assert that Jesus used “verily” in those sayings that are recorded 
by the Three, but “ verily, verily ” in those recorded by the Fourth, 
would indicate a mind destitute of common sense or influenced 
by other motives than the love of truth. For who would tolerate 
such an assertion about the words of Socrates as recorded by 
Plato and Xenophon? . But on these details let this suffice for 
the present. Now let us come to the writing and publication of 
this Gospel. 


§ IV. How tHe FourtaH GosPEL WAS WRITTEN AND 
PUBLISHED. 


About the thirteenth year of the emperor Trajan, more than a 
hundred years having now passed away since the birth of the Sav- 
icur, John the Elder fell sick ; and at the same time the infirmities 
of the aged Apostle so pressed upon him that it appeared to all that 
knew him daily more and more manifest that it was the Lord’s 
will to take unto himself the disciple whom he loved. For this 


1 There can be little doubt that the writer’s affirmation is correct. See the 
Jewish Quarterly Review (Oct. 1896), Vol. ix. No. 33, pp. 16-17. (E. A. A.) 
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cause the saints of the Ephesian Church began with one consent 
to importune the Elder more vehemently than before not to suffer 
the gospel of the Apostle to perish, but to commit it to writing. 
Now he had, up to this time, been unwilling to comply with their 
request, partly because he was averse to setting forth spiritual 
things in writing, believing that the written letter could not ex- 
press them exactly. Partly also he had not been unmoved by 
a saying, current among some of the saints in Ephesus, that John 
the son of Zebedee was not to die as the rest of the Twelve, but 
to tarry till the coming of the Lord: and there were some who 
were confirmed in this belief by the great age of the Apostle, now 
nearly a hundred years old, and because he seemed to have been 
delivered from his fiery trial in Patmos for some special purpose 
of the Lord. So, as long as he was living, there seemed the less 
need to commit his gospel to writing, since, as they said, the 
coming of the Lord might forestall the work. But now, when 
the Bishop’s death seemed imminent, John no longer hesitated to 
write down the gospel of the beloved disciple, setting forth the 
doctrine that he had taught among the Ephesians in the name 
of the holy Apostle for the last fifteen years, with the assent and 
cooperation of the rest of the Elders. 

Now the Gospel, when first written, terminated with the words 
“that believing ye may have life in his name,” not as yet includ- 
ing the manifestation of Jesus at the sea of Tiberias. But soon 
after the completion of the work the Apostle breathed his last. 
And now men began to talk about the promise (as some called it) 
that the Apostle should not die till the Lord’s coming, and how 
this promise appeared to be broken. Others contrasted John 
with Simon Peter, who had died as a martyr, being crucified for 
Christ ; and there were some who ventured to say that the former, 
as not being a martyr to the death, was in this respect inferior to 
the latter. Hereupon the Elder made an addition to his Gospel. 

Herein he describes Jesus as mystically feeding seven disciples 
on the one Bread and the one Fish, that is to say, on the Lord 
himself, as in the Eucharist. And among these he included 
Nathanael of Cana, who is not mentioned by the Three Gospels as 
one of the Twelve Apostles, and whom many deny to have been 
of their number: whereby he seems to signify that the Twelve 
are not to be regarded as being of an entirely different class from 
the rest of the disciples. To this he added an account — whether 
of that which actually so happened, or of a vision — how Simon 
Peter, being bidden to follow the Lord on the way to the Cross, 
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saw the beloved disciple also following, and questioned the Sav- 
iour, saying, “ Lord, what shall this man do?” And the an- 
swer of the Lord, as set down by the Elder, made these two 
points clear, first, that Jesus did not expressly say that John 
should live till he came again, and secondly, that the Lord him- 
self, in predicting Peter’s death, made no distinction between him 
and John as though the former were superior to the latter; for 
indeed both followed Jesus, although Peter alone followed (in the 
letter) by the way of the Cross. 

Now when these things had been added, the Gospel being now 
completed, the Elder called together his fellow elders and im- 
parted to them that which he had written, that they might ratify 
it by their assent. But they not only assented but also sub- 
scribed their assent in these terms, signifying that it was the 
gospel of John the beloved disciple: “* This is the disciple which 
beareth witness of these things and wrote these things; and we 
know that his witness is true.” Now some, slightly altering these 
words,! distinguish between “ the disciple which beareth witness” 
and him that “ wrote these things,” as though the writer joined 
with the elders in attesting the things to which the Apostle bore 
witness. But this, though it has some appearance of probability, 
is not the exact truth. For indeed John the Elder regarded 
himself as nothing but the pen, so to say, with which the holy 
Apostle wrote the words of the Gospel, so that the Apostle is here 
described as still “ bearing witness,” though he had recently 
fallen asleep, and also as having “ written these things,” although 
indeed he neither wrote the words nor composed the book. 

And indeed, so completely were all the saints and the elders of 
the Ephesians accustomed, during the last fifteen years, to regard 
the Elder as the mouthpiece of the Apostle, and the latter as 
“bearing witness” through the former, that now it seemed no 
paradox to say at the conclusion of the newly written Gospel, 
“This, namely, John the son of Zebedee, is the disciple which 
beareth witness of these things and wrote these things.” But 
whereas they add “ we know that his witness is true,” we are not 
to suppose that they, having seen the works of Christ with their 


' The writer appears to be referring to some such variations as are found 
even now in the MSS. of John xxi. 24, and especially in the Latin. Codex a 
has, “ Hic est discipulus qui testificatur de Iesu et quis scripsit haee scimus ; 
et scimus quod...” This represents the elders as distinguishing between 
the “ witness” and “the writer,” and affirming their “knowledge” of the 
latter. (E. A. A.) 
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eyes and heard his words with their ears, attested from their own 
knowledge the accuracy of the Fourth Gospel; for how could this 
have been possible, it being now the hundredth year, and more, 
from the birth of the Saviour? But in writing “ we know that 
his witness is true” the Ephesian elders seem to me to have 
blended together two statements : affirming, in the first place, that 
the new Gospel was in accordance with truth and knowledge in 
Christ, as revealed by the Spirit of God, and, in the next place, 
that John the Elder had truly handed down the spiritual truths 
that he had received from John the Apostle. 

However, even when his fellow elders had thus signified their 
assent, not even then was the Elder willing that the book should 
be at once made public. For he was wont to censure many of 
the books that were being from time to time produced in the 
names of Andrew, and Philip, and James, and others of the 
Apostles, as not tending to edification and as exalting overmuch 
the signs and wonders wrought by Jesus, or (in some cases) by 
the Apostles. Moreover, he well knew concerning the things 
that he had himself written from the tradition of John the Apos- 
tle that they omitted some things and adapted others so as to 
afford rather an aspect of the truth than the truth itself. But if 
any person or persons should take in hand to draw a portrait, so 
to speak, of the Saviour, by means of books or chronicles, showing 
forth his words and deeds, the holy Apostle had been wont to say 
that the world itself would not be able to “ contain,” or “ take in,”’ 
the multitude of writings — meaning, first, in a kind of hyperbole, 
that the number of books would be indeed very great, and too 
numerous for the libraries of all the cities in the world to “ con- 
tain,” but secondly (and without hyperbole), that the world would 
not “take them ” into its heart, so that they would fail of their 
effect. Having this in his mind, the Elder would not send ‘forth 
his, or rather his teacher’s, Gospel, until he had added these last 
words expressing the thought and teaching of the holy Apostle: 
“And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that even 
the world itself would not contain the books that should be con- 
tinually written.” 

And now, at last, the Gospel, having received these final ad- 
ditions, was given forth to the Church as being the teaching of 
the disciple that Jesus loved, whom all knew to be John the son 
of Zebedee, although he was nowhere mentioned by name as hav- 
ing composed it. And not many days afterwards, John the Elder 

‘ 
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himself also fell asleep, being more than sixty years of age and 
having finished the work that he was appointed todo. And so 
completely did he attain his object — aiming at this, that he him- 
self on the one hand should be forgotten, but that Jesus alone, by 
means of the disciple whom he loved, should as it were secretly 
transmit the spirit of love to the hearts of those that read the 
Gospel — that even now, though the Gospel was but as it were 
yesterday published, few, even in Ephesus, recognize that both the 
form and matter of the treatise proceeded from John the Elder, 


and almost all assume that it was written with his own hand by 
John the Apostle. ; 


§ V. Or suUcH THINGS AS THE ELDER MANIFESTLY DERIVED 
FROM THE APOSTLE. 


I do not however deny (far from it) that the Elder derived 
many things from John the Apostle, and these also pertaining 
unto the deep things of God. And the following is a proof : — 
the Elder, alone of the Evangelists, agrees in many respects with 
the book of the Revelation, which all recognize to have been writ- 
ten by the Apostle. For example, the Revelation describes the 
Lord Jesus as being the Lamb of God, wounded unto death, and 
opening the seals of the mysteries of God, and afterwards as a 
Leader, the Faithful and True, the Word of God, going forth 
on a horse, conquering and to conquer, arrayed in a garment 
dipped in blood. Now this agrees expressly with the words of 
the Fourth Gospel, which alone describes Jesus as the Lamb of 
God and the Word of God. But besides, which is more note- 
worthy, there is in the said Gospel, and in it alone, the same con- 
ception of the Messiah as conquering and reigning through the 
Cross, concerning which I made mention above. And again, 
when the Apostle introduces the Lord as saying to the Laodice- 
ans “If any man hear my voice and open the door I will come 
in to him and will sup with him and he with me,” does not this 
agree with the words of the Gospel, “ We will come unto him 
and make our abode with him” ? 

And one might allege also certain other conceptions and 
thoughts, common both to the Revelation and John’s Gospel, 
such as the frequent mention of “ witness” and “ witnessing,” 
and of Jesus himself as a “ witness.” And the Revelation calls 
Jesus “the Amen,” which is a Hebrew way of saying that Jesus 
is “the truth,” as it is written in the Gospel, “ I am the way and 
the truth and the life.” And the statement that “the tabernacle 
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of God is with men” is like the saying in the Gospel that the 
Word “became flesh and tabernacled ! among us.” Moreover, 
that the Saviour is himself the Temple of God, so that no other 
temple is needed, is both stated in the Revelation and assumed 
in that passage of the Gospel where Jesus, speaking about de- 
stroying the temple, is said to have meant “the temple of his 
body ;” but there is nothing of this kind in the Three Gospels. 

Moreover in the planning and construction of the two treatises 
there are, as it seems to me, many points of similarity, inasmuch 
as both appear to be somewhat symbolical and to partake of a 
poetic nature. But of these I will mention only one, namely, 
that in both there is a kind of predominance of the perfect and 
sabbatical number seven. Now this is manifest in the Revela- 
tion, which speaks of the seven Churches of Asia, and the seven 
Spirits of God, and the seven stars, and the book with the seven 
seals, and the seven angels with trumpets, and the other seven 
with bowls. But to a careful reader the same symbolism will 
appear in the Gospel also, though, as it were, covertly expressed, 
so that only the spiritual would perceive it. For he will find, on 
exactly reckoning the time from the first mention of John the 
Baptist to the Wedding at Cana, that six days are supposed to 
pass: and there is another interval of six days before the Cruci- 
fixion: so that the acts of Jesus both begin and end with a 
Hexahemeron? and a seventh day. Also there are seven signs 
wrought by Jesus ; and he pronounces the sacred words I AM in 
connection with seven objects, saying, 1 am the bread, I am the 
light, the good shepherd, the door, and so on. And in the sum- 
mary of teaching (which one might call a kind of Deuteronomy) 
wherein Jesus, after the washing of the feet, imparts his Com- 
mandment to his disciples, he utters seven times the words “ These 
things have I spoken unto you:” and it is to seven disciples 
(and no more) that he imparts the one loaf and the one fish 
after his resurrection. And if time allowed, I could mention 
many other instances. 

But by far more weighty and noteworthy appears to me that 


! The literal meaning of John i. 14. Compare Rev. vii. 15 and especially 
xxi. 3, ‘* The tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall tabernacle with them.” 
(E. A. A.) 

2 Compare Bishop Westcott’s commentary on John xii. 1: “St. John ap- 
pears to mark the period as the new Hexaemeron, a solemn period of ‘ six days,’ 
the time of the New Creation. His Gospel begins and closes with a sacred 
week (comp. i. 29, 35, 43, ii. 1).” (E. A. A.) 
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point of similarity on which I touched above, namely, that the 
suffering of the Lord is regarded by both writers not merely as 
fulfilling the Scriptures, but also as overcoming the world in ac- 
cordance with nature, if I may so speak — that is to say, in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the spiritual world. Now this is 
commonly expressed in the Church by the saints of our days 
in the saying that “the Lord hath reigned from the Cross, or 
Tree.” But in the Revelation it is said that the Lamb of God 
is none other than the Lion of the tribe of Judah (signifying that 
gentleness is strength), and that by his death he obtained power 
to open the book with the seven seals. And similarly the Gospel 
declares that Jesus has received “authority to lay down his 
life” as well as to take it again, thereby indicating it as a truly 
divine, nay, a godlike work, the prerogative of God himself, to 
spend himself and be spent for man: and this, and this alone 
(says the Gospel), is “authority.” For this cause, as has been 
said above, the Gospel of John speaks of the death of Jesus as an 
“uplifting” or “ glorifying,” not using at all (or very rarely) 
such words as “ suffer” or “ die,” and never mentioning the word 
“erucify ” in the predictions of the Saviour concerning his death. 
And both writers seem to recognize that, even as the seed brings 
forth fruit by dying, so did the Lord Jesus bring forth fruit unto 
the eternal life of mankind by undergoing death as a man upon 
the cross, and at the same time fulfilling the type of the Lamb 
of God, the sacrifice of the Passover. 

But, while mentioning the Passover, I should wish to point out 
that herein most notably the Fourth Gospel differs from the 
Three, in that the latter represent Jesus as suffering after the 
sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb, but the former at the very time 
when the victim was being slain. And here the Elder appears to 
me likely to have derived a more accurate tradition from John 
the Apostle. For it is easy to show how Mark, on this point, 
being partly obscure, and partly somewhat loose in his expres- 
sions, may have misled the later Evangelists, and especially Luke, 
so that they supposed that the Lord celebrated the Passover with 
his disciples. 

But enough of this for the present. Returning now to the 
general similarity between the Revelation of John the Apostle 
and the Gospel written by John the Elder in the name of the 
Apostle, let it suffice to say that the two are far more closely re- 
lated than a mere examination of the words and style might lead 
a reader to suppose. For both are, so to speak, prophetic books ; 
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and, in their general plan and composition, both are of the nature 
of poems. And the Gospel, though written in extremely short 
and simple sentences, abounds in deep meanings and, as it seems 
to me at least, premeditated ambiguities or rather double mean- 
ings, such as a prophet or poet of the Hebrews might naturally 
use. For indeed the very language of the Jews adapts itself to 
such double meanings, inasmuch as the same written word often 
means many things varying in accordance with the vowels, which 
are not written but supplied orally. Moreover the past and 
present and future are sometimes scarce to be distinguished, so 
that one might say that the language takes no reckoning of time, 
regarding alike the past and present ‘as a dream of the night,” 
being fitted rather for a seer setting forth God’s will than for a 
historian recording facts. 

But, as regards this last point, the Revelation seems to mix 
up the tenses of the Greeks indifferently, as when it says concern- 
ing the elders that they “ shall fall down ”’ before the Throne of 
the Lamb, and then that they “fell down” and that they “ sing.” 
But the Gospel seems to apply these differences far less openly 
and with far more subtle and spiritual meanings. For example, 
the Prologue says, first, that all things “were made” through 
the Logos, and then that whatsoever “ hath been made” in the 
Logos was life ; or, as some say, that without the Logos “there 
was made nothing that hath been made.” Again, it says, “ The 
light shineth in the darkness and the darkness apprehended it 
not (or, as some say, overcame it not)” —not saying “ shin- 
eth” and “apprehendeth” nor “shone” and “apprehended,” 
but combining the different times for the purpose of a spiritual 
meaning. 

Now this very passage affords confirmation of that which was 
said above, namely, that the Elder deliberately used dark sayings 
or double sayings. For here, in a very few lines of the Prologue, 
occur three_or four varieties of interpretation, especially that 
which concerns the word “apprehend ” or “ overcome: ” and there 
are some who say that the word means the former, and others 
the latter. But I cannot be persuaded that one writing so care- 
fully that gospel which he had taught in public for so many 
years could fall unconsciously into the error of ambiguity in the 
very first words that he set down in writing. Much rather is it 
likely (at least in my judgment), that, moved by the Holy Spirit, 
he set down that which he had been wont to teach under the 
influence of that Spirit. For there is a saying of the Jewish 
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teachers, that none can hear aught save that which he hath ears 
to hear; and our Lord himself taught in parables with double 
meaning, saying, “ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” And 
similarly the Elder wrote (as I assert) the whole of the Gospel in 
a double sense, so that the spiritually minded might perceive two 
meanings where the less spiritually minded might perceive but one. 
Now concerning these matters let each entertain his own opin- 
ions; but on this one point none can doubt, namely, that in the 
Fourth Gospel there are more ambiguities than in all the Three 
Gospels taken together, so that the Elder, if not writing deliber- 
ately for a spiritual object, would appear to be convicted of ex- 
treme carelessness or ignorance of the art of writing: of which 
suppositions neither appears to me probable. 

And summing up, I would say that there is both in the Reve- 
lation and in the Gospel a certain wonderful unity of spirit and 
a divine kind of fervor, difficult indeed to describe, by reason of 
their being so differently expressed, but present in a marvelous 
power to those that read sympathetically. For to both writers 
the Lord Jesus seems present, ne by them and holding 
converse with them as they write ; and to both the heavens seem 
opened and the ark of the Truth disclosed, and the voice of the 
Spirit is heard by both, saying, “ Come;” and the Lord Jesus is 
discerned by both, fighting against the world and overcoming it, 
beating in pieces the evil with the sceptre of his love, and casting 
out death by his life, and cleansing away sin by his blood. 


§ VI. How THe ELDER ADAPTED HIS GOSPEL TO THE GREEKS 
AND RoMANs. 


That on the one hand the Elder was a Jew, is clear from 
many indications ; but that he was a Jew imbued with the philoso- 
phy of the Greeks as set forth in Philo, is not less clear. And 
truly the Fourth Gospel — though but once mentioning the Greeks 
(as desiring to see Jesus) and the Romans (as destined to destroy 
the nation of the Jews) — appears in many matters deliberately 
adapted to meet such objections as Greeks or Romans might 
bring against the Christians. 

For example, whereas the rulers and their officers, being deputed 
by Cesar to keep order in the empire, are (as we all know) pre- 
judiced against the saints, as being secret conspirators, the Elder 
has inserted a special saying of the Lord that “in secret he had 
taught nothing,” but only “in the temple, or synagogue:” nor 
does he ever introduce Jesus as teaching his disciples in private, 

> 
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except on the night before his Passion. Again, whereas certain 
Greeks maintain that Jesus was no better than one of the multi- 
tude of vagrant exorcists or magicians making money out of their 
mysteries, John (herein differing from those three writers who 
take a common or synoptical view of the life of Christ, and whom, 
for brevity’s sake, I will henceforth call Synoptists) is careful to 
show that whensoever the Lord journeyed hither or thither he 
went to some definite place and for some definite purpose. As for 
exorcisms, John does not describe a single one, nor more than 
seven miracles in all, whereas the Synoptists, what with exorcisms 
and miracles together, contain, I venture to say, thrice or four 
times that number. Nay, John will not so much as use the word 
“ miracle,” or “ mighty work,” but rather the word “ sign,” wish- 
ing to direct the reader to the inner and mystical meaning of 
Christ’s works, and as it were despising or neglecting the mere 
wonder of them. 

Moreover in the Fourth Gospel Jesus is described as knowing 
at a very early period that Judas was destined to betray him, so 
that he was not deceived on this point. Again, there are some 
who assail Jesus as inferior to Socrates, in that the former wished 
to evade his persecutors whereas the latter remained in prison : 
basing their charge, perhaps, on the words “ Arise, let us go 
hence,” ! which Matthew and Mark place at the moment when 
the soldiers were on the point of seizing Jesus. Now Luke omits 
these words (supposing, perhaps, that they would give the reader 
the impression above-mentioned). But John places them earlier, 
before Jesus goes to Gethsemane ; and in Gethsemarse he repre- 
sents Jesus as going forth to meet his enemies, whereupon, as he 
says, “they departed backwards and fell to the ground.” Now 
on this last point possibly the Elder may have interpreted the 
tradition of the Synoptists in a manner peculiar to himself. For 
they use the words, “ they left him, or left hold® of him, and fled,” 
applying them not to the soldiers but to the disciples. Now these 
very words of John, “ departed backward,” are applied by the 
Elder at an earlier period to those disciples who abandoned 
Jesus *® by reason of that which they called “a hard saying ;” and 

' Matthew and Mark omit ‘‘ hence.” (E. A. A.) 

2 *Apévres may mean either “abandoned,” or “left hold of.”’ (E. A. A.) 

8 The writer is referring to John vi. 66, 4rjA8ov eis 7a dricw, where it clearly 
means that the disciples abandoned Jesus ; and he contends that in John xviii. 6 
anjAGoy eis Ta dxlow ought to have been similarly understood, but that John the 


Elder misunderstood it. This, in itself, seems not improbable, and the proba- 


bility is confirmed by the coincidence of the ambiguity in the Synoptic account 
of Christ’s arrest. (E. A. A.) 
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possibly he may have here applied to Christ’s enemies that which, 
in fact, should have been applied to his disciples deserting him. 
But the question just now is, not whether John or the Synoptists 
are more accurate, but whether John, doing his best to interpret 
accurately such obscure traditions as he had before him, was in- 
fluenced in some cases by a desire to meet the objections brought 
by Greeks and Romans against the traditions of the Christians. 
But, above all other objectors, Epictetus seems to me to have 
been in the mind of the Elder. For this philosopher was teach- 
ing, and in high repute, throughout the time when the Elder was 
preaching in Ephesus: and, although Epictetus (in his reported 
lectures) seldom mentions the Christians, yet indirectly, and by 
allusions, he touches on them as a sect destitute of reason and 
given to superstition. Moreover he constructed a beautiful and 
wonderful kind of image of'a philosophic character, such as the 
Greeks might naturally compare and set up as rival with Christ 
— one that calls himself the son of Zeus or of God, who places 
all good in virtue and in fulfilling the divine will, who, being 
perfectly free, lifts up his head as a free man to God, and says, 
‘“*] am thine, do with me as thou wilt.” Such a one, said Epic- 
tetus, can never experience evil, nor feel pity, nor suffer sorrow 


or trouble. Moreover, he is never alone, for God is always with 
him. ‘ 


Now, as though having in view such an image as this, John 
deseribes Jesus as the Son of God, who came to do the Father’s 
will, and whose meat it is to do it, who also can do nothing ex- 
cept that which he sees the Father doing. Moreover, the Son is 
thrice described as lifting up his eyes to heaven, and more than 
once he says, in effect, “ Father, 1 am thine. Do with me as 
thou wilt. Glorify thyself in me.” And on one occasion, after 
saying to the disciples “Ye will leave me alone,” Jesus adds, 
“ And yet I am not alone because the Father is with me.” And 
he proclaims to those Jews who for the moment believed in him, 
that he will bestow on them the gift of “ freedom,” whence he 
himself must be inferred to be in the highest sense “ free.” 

However, the Evangelist also differs in many matters from the 
philosopher’s conception, and above all in respect of “ ataraxy,” 
which is the name given by the Stoics to freedom from trouble as 
being the highest good. For Epictetus teaches that a philosopher 
must allow himself to be disturbed by nothing, neither by the 
death, nor by the sufferings and sorrows, no, not even by the sins, 
of those who are dearest to him. For all these things, not being 
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in our own power, we are not (he says) to count evils, there 
being no evil at all in the world to each man except his own sin- 
fulness. 

But the Christians teach that the sins of each man are indeed 
an evil to his neighbor, so that we must needs be troubled by 
them. And John seems to convey this truth in a mystical form 
—so as to preserve the divine nature of the Logos, and yet to 
affirm his human nature, and at the same time to contravene the 
theory of Epictetus — when, while describing the raising of Laz- 
arus, he says that Jesus “troubled himself.” Afterwards he 
represents Jesus as saying concerning his soul or lower nature 
“Now is my soul troubled.” But in the third place, applying 
the word to the Saviour for the last time, he describes him as 
troubled “in spirit,’ when foreseeing the treachery of Judas. 

Now if any one supposes that these expressions are lightly or 
(so to speak) casually used, let him consider, in the first place, 
that this word “ trouble” is never applied to Jesus by the Synop- 
tists, and, in the second, that it is a commonplace with the Stoies 
concerning that which is to be avoided by philosophers; and then 
he must needs conclude that John is here tacitly contending 
against the view of the Greeks, and maintaining that sin, or spirit- 
ual death (which is assuredly implied by the sepulchre of Lazarus 
and the grave-cloths that bound him hand and foot), is not only 
an evil, but so great an evil that the Son of God himself volun- 
tarily underwent “trouble ” because of it. Nor should I, for my 
part, hesitate to say that the Evangelist herein suggests, as being 
one of the deepest of the deep attributes of God, that the Father 
himself from the beginning (to speak after the manner of man) 
spends himself for others, so that to say that “God is love,” and 
that ‘“‘ God is the Giver of al] good,’ may be otherwise expressed 
by saying that the Father reveals himself through the Son as 
being one that “troubles himself’’— or does what may be best 
described by men in metaphor as “ troubling himself” —for those 
whom he has created. 

Now this truth—unknown to Epictetus — would seem to a 
Christian experienced in Greek philosophy like the clue to a 
labyrinth, stretching through all the doctrines of John’s Gospel. 
For whereas Plato taught that “there is nothing more like God 
than the man that is as righteous as man may be,” John, while 
accepting this statement, seems to have somewhat modified it. 
For to Plato “righteousness” or “justice” seemed to mean 


“doing that which is best for all.” But it is possible that a man 
VOL. VI. — NO. 22. 16 
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may do that which is best for all without loving all, as a shepherd 
does that which is best for the sheep without loving the sheep, 
having in view his own profit. Hence John, looking to the mo- 
tive and origin of beneficent action, says in the Epistle that God 
is love, including, as it seems, the love of son for father as well as 
that of father for son, and also the love of husband and wife, and 
that of brother for brother, and of citizen for citizen, and, gener- 
ally, a wonderful kind of moral or spiritual harmony that binds 
human nature together. 

Now some one may object that love may partake of folly, as 
fond parents injure their children through foolish indulgence. 
But John assumes that none can really love that which he does 
not know, so that true love implies a kind of knowledge, or in- 
sight — and this, not an insight into the lower nature of the per- 
son loved, but into the higher nature, that is to say, the image of 
God according to which each man is made. So that all love, 
rightly so called, is joined with wisdom. Moreover, this love 
implies a giving forth from one’s self to another, which naturally 
brings about a return. And John hints at the divine, and as it 
were royal, nature of this love when he says that the Son has 
received “authority ” or power to lay down his life for man. For 
any common person can commit suicide and so lay down his life; 
but it would appear to be the prerogative of the godhead so to 
combine wisdom and love as to lay down life with the result of 
transmitting it to others and receiving it back. 

Now this divine and life-giving essence — being, as A‘schylus 
says, “one form with many names” —is called in the Fourth 
Gospel life, and light, and truth, and the way, and the door, and 
the bread of life, and the Son of God. But at the outset of the 
Gospel the Evangelist calls it the Word, saying, “ In the begin- 
ning was the Word.” Now both these phrases are well adapted 
to meet objections brought by Gentiles. For it is evident to 
all that the magistrates, while tolerating old religions, are wont 
to condemn ours as being new. But, by saying “in the begin- 
ning,” John suggests this defense, namely, that we, whom they 
eall Christians, worship no new god, but one that is excelled by 
none in antiquity. Again, whereas philosophers and men of 
letters are disposed to look down on our religion as an absurd 
and unreasonable superstition, this Gospel declares that our God 
is the Logos, that is to say, the Word, or Plan, or Uttered 
Thought, or Reasonable Utterance, or Reason, of God — for the 
Greek word has many and subtle meanings — so that our worship 
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has for its object that which all philosophers of every sort regard 
with respect. 

So much for the Fourth Gospel as dealing with Greeks and 
Romans; now let us consider its attitude toward the Jews. 


§ VII. How tHe Fourtn GospeL Is RELATED TO THE JEWS. 


But, concerning the Jews, the Fourth Gospel differs from the 
Three in this one point especially, that it uses the name as that 
of a nation foreign, and alien, and (I may almost say) hostile, 
both to the writer and to Jesus. For where the Three speak of 
“Scribes and Pharisees,” the Fourth speaks of “ Jews,” indicat- 
ing, as it seems to me, that in the days of John the Elder the 
schism between the Jews and the Christians had gone so far that 
those of the saints who were Jewish by birth were no longer will- 
ing to call themselves Jews. And for this cause the Elder seems 
not to attempt to conciliate the Jews as he conciliates the Gen- 
tiles, but rather to represent them as wholly going astray, and 
missing the truth, and degenerating from their progenitor, Abra- 
ham. 

Not but what the Elder, as being himself_a Jew by birth, pre- 
serves the stamp of his nation both in the thoughts and in the 
expressions of his treatise. For there are many things in it that 
none could thoroughly understand, unless he were conversant 
with the Jewish traditions as well as with the Holy Scriptures. 
For example, it is a current saying with the Jews that whatsoever 
Abraham did for the Three Persons representing God, namely, 
bringing food and water and washing their feet, the same things 
God did, or would do, for his descendants: and so John intro- 
duces Jesus, first, as giving bread, and his own flesh and blood, 
and the living water, to those of the Jews who would accept it, but 
afterwards as also causing the twelve disciples, that is to say, the 
twelve tribes of Israel, to sit down while he himself fetched water 
and washed their feet. And, except to a Jew or one versed in 
Jewish literature, the meaning would scarcely be apparent that 
certainly underlies the sign in Cana, where the wine of the Gos- 
pel is described as given after the pouring out of the water of the 
Law. Again, the comparison of Jesus to the brazen serpent set 
up by Moses, and the thirty-eight years of waiting of the sick 
man at the pool of Bethesda (who is a type of Israel, which 
waited for thirty-eight years in the wilderness before crossing the 
brook Zared so as to occupy the Land of Promise), are obscure to 
Gentiles until the meaning is elucidated for them. Moreover, I 
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have heard that in the schools of the Rabbis it is common to 
introduce a dialogue between a Jew and a Samaritan concerning 
the fit place wherein to worship God, whether it is mount Gerizim 
or the mountain of the Temple in Jerusalem; and it is their 
custom to place this dialogue near the former, speaking of it as 
“this mountain,” as though the Rabbi were passing by it on his 
way to Jerusalem. 

But about this point or that, different people may hold different 
opinions. But that which is important, and concerning which 
one conversant with the facts ought not to doubt, is this, that 
the Evangelist, being imbued with Jewish traditions, is con- 
stantly hinting at them, and alluding to them, believing that all 
the types, as well as all the prophecies, of the Old Covenant 
pointed to Jesus as the Messiah, insomuch that in the composition 
of his work he ever has in mind the composition of the Scerip- 
tures, regarding the book of Genesis as fulfilled in the creation of 
the Church, and the Exodus as fulfilled in the going forth of the 
disciples, and so of the rest. And I might say very much more 
on this point ; but it will come more fitly, if space allows, when 
I speak of Simon Magus, who wrote before John the Elder — 
he, too, allegorizing the Pentateuch, but not well, nor spiritually, 
erring in idle speculations. 

But it is akin to this discussion to mention that, as, in the Old 
Testament, the: number of miracles assigned to Elijah is seven, 
and that assigned to Elisha (who is said to have received a 
double portion of the spirit of Elijah) is fourteen, so, in the 
Fourth Gospel, the number of Christ’s signs actually described, is 
seven, although the Gospel itself declares him to have wrought 
more than these. And, in these seven, one might not absurdly 
trace a proportion to the seven days of Creation and also to the 
history of the world. For in the first sign, there is celebrated by 
anticipation the wedding between the Lord and the Church, 
wherein there is poured forth, first, the water of the Law, and 
then the wine of the Gospel, being a type also of the blood of 
Christ (a type indeed, but not yet the reality, according to the 
word of Jesus who said to his mother, “My hour is not yet 
come”), And next comes the healing of the son of the noble- 
man, that is to say, Abraham, who also (like the mother of our 
Lord), wished to hasten the day of the Lord, saying, ‘ Come 
down, lest my child die.” And as Abraham “ rejoiced ” in the 
Promise of the Lord, “in order that he might see his day,” that 
is, the day of the Lord’s resurrection, and “ he saw it,” that is to 
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say, the resurrection of Isaac (a type of the Lord Jesus), “ and 
was glad,” so the nobleman was glad when his son, being at the 
point of death, was restored to him in health. Next comes the 
healing of the sick man near the intermittent pool, that is, near 
the purifying waters of the Law, after he had waited for eight 
and thirty years, the time of Israel’s sojourning in the wilderness ; 
and it is implied in this miracle (and in this alone) that the man 
healed was a sinner; for it is said, “Sin no more lest a worse 
thing befall thee.” 

Now, after the sign of the feeding of the Five Thousand, men- 
tion is made of the Manna, as being, so to speak, parallel to that 
sign, and it is added that people “ murmured” (as Israel “ mur- 
mured ” in the wilderness after they had been fed with the manna 
and the quails). And then, as Israel was led through the Red 
Sea by him, “ whose ways are on the waters,” so Jesus is said to 
have led the disciples across the waves of the Sea of Tiberias to 
the place whither they were going. But the next sign appears 
to show forth the conversion of the Gentiles, under the type of 
the man born blind ; who had not sinned, neither had his parents, 
but it had been ordained in order that God might be therein glo- 
rified. And as the type of Israel is said to have sinned, but this 
man not to have sinned, so the former is not said to have believed 
in Jesus, whereas the type of the Gentiles says “I believe, Lord,” 
and worships Jesus. 

But the last sign of all, seventh in order, which we may sup- 
pose to represent the sixth day of the week (as the first, the sign 
in Cana, being wrought on the Sabbath, or on the eve of the 
Sabbath, seems to represent the seventh day) describes, under 
the type of the raising of Lazarus, the redemption, that is to say, 
the regeneration or second creation, of the whole of corrupt man- 
kind, both Jews and Gentiles. (Moreover, the name of Eleazar 
or Lazarus, is very appropriate for this meaning. For it signifies 
one whose help is in God.) And that it should come as a kind 
of climax to the signs, and that it should correspond to the sixth 
day wherein God created man — this also is an appropriate sym- 
bolism. But all these points, and many others, wherein the 
Evangelist manifestly writes as a Jew by birth, might easily 
escape the notice of one destitute of a training in Jewish tra- 
ditions. 

Again, no one, even cursorily reading the Fourth Gospel, can 
fail to note certain repetitions of words and sayings. And con- 
cerning some of these I have spoken above, comparing the seven- 
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fold repetition in the Gospel with that in the Revelation of John 
the Apostle. But it should be stated that repetitions are common 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, and especially in the Psalms and the 
prophecies of Isaiah. Indeed, concerning this prophet, the Rabbis 
say that, being the prophet of consolation, he is wont to use two- 
fold expressions, because Israel is to “ receive twofold recom- 
pense ” for sufferings. And they quote such sayings as “ Comfort 
ye, comfort ye,” “* Awake, awake,” and others of the same kind. 
Also in the book of Exodus, where it is written, “ until thy people 
pass over, pass over, O Lord,” the Rabbis say that the prophet 
speaks of two “passings over,” one of which shall be accom- 
plished in the days of the Messiah. Now it would be easy to 
show that the Evangelist repeats some statements twice, but others 
thrice. And here, perhaps, he distinguishes as Philo does, who 
says that, whereas common matters are attested by two witnesses, 
“a holy matter is tested by three witnesses.” 

No one in any case will deny that in the Fourth Gospel there 
are many such twofold and threefold repetitions, though less ap- 
parent than in the Psalms, as is natural in a work that professes 
to be a history rather than a poem. For in the very first words 
it was open to the Evangelist to write that “the Logos was in 
the beginning, and was with God, and was God;” nor was 
it necessary to repeat three times “A little while and ye shall 
not behold me, and again, a little while and ye shall see me,” 
when Jesus predicted his resurrection. But, in addition to the 
twofold repetition “ verily, verily” above mentioned, I might add, 
that John, differing from the Synoptists, writes that Jesus “ an- 
swered and said,” rarely or never using the Greek form of the 
Synoptists, namely, “said, answering.” 

Also, whereas some of the Jews say, that every statement, in 
order to be completely expressed, needs to be set forth negatively 
as well as positively, it may perhaps be worth mentioning that, 
both in the Gospel and in the Epistle, John very frequently uses 
this combination : as when he says of the Baptist, that “ he con- 
fessed, and denied not, but confessed” — writing very diffusely 
and superfluously, if judged by the canon of the Greeks, but 
suitably to that of the Jews. Which fact is to be borne in mind, 
if any one is disposed to charge the Evangelist with verbosity or 
affectation. For that which would be verbose or affected in a 
Greek, is not so in a Jew; and especially in a Jew imbued with 
Jewish traditions, and writing carefully according to the pattern 
of the Scriptures, and I may almost say, challenging comparison 
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with the Scriptures by making the commencement of his treatise 
the same as that of the commencement of the book of Genesis. 
For if every word in Scripture contains some spiritual meaning 
beside the literal one —as the Jews believe and as Philo also as- 
serts even concerning the Greek version of the Scriptures — it was 
necessary that one writing after the manner of the Scriptures 
should most carefully weigh each phrase and word. 

And that John has done this is apparent to every one familiar 
with the Greek tongue, as may be inferred from many passages, 
full of subtle meaning not easy to be expressed in Latin or other 
translations: as, for example, where Jesus says “that ye may 
know and be knowing,” | that is to say, “that ye may understand 
and grow in understanding,” a difference which the Latin lan- 
guage cannot express without changing the form of the sentence. 
And in the passage quoted above as being thrice repeated, “ ye 
shall not behold me . . . ye shall see me;” it is evident even to 
the least intelligent that some deep difference is intended between 
“ beholding” and “seeing;” and very many other such minute 
variations, minute in the letter but not in the spirit, might easily 
be alleged. Concerning which, let those who are learned discuss 
the precise meanings: but, for the unlearned, it suffices to recog- 
nize that some distinction of meaning is intended, and that the 
Evangelist wrote upon a principle entirely different from that of 
the Synoptists, but in a manner natural to a Jew inspired by the 
Holy Spirit to write a new Scripture. 

But John, although writing in Greek, does not seem to have 
agreed with Philo in attaching importance to the letter of the 
Seventy in their interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures. On 
the contrary, while the Synoptists for the most part quote from 
the Seventy, John quotes from the Hebrew, translating it himself, 
or sometimes (as it seems), using a version current in the Church, 
as in the passages, “ He hath blinded their eyes,” and “ Fear 
not, daughter of Sion,"behold thy King cometh unto thee.” But 
in the latter it is noteworthy that he omits the word “ meek,” 
though Matthew inserts it, and though it is a part of the pro- 
phecy ; but concerning this word the Rabbis make much comment, 
urging that there are to be two comings of the Messiah, and that, 
if he comes as one “ poor” or “ meek,” it is because of the sins 
of his people.” 


1 John x. 38 tva yore cal ywdéonnre, the reading of Westcott and Hort and 
the Revised Version, who give no alternative. (E. A. A.) 
2 So Schittgen, vol. ii. p. 969. The same author quotes (ib. pp. 101, 171, 
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The reason why John does not quote the Seventy is that the 
Jews had begun in his days to impugn the quotations in the Syn- 
optic Gospels, as not accurately representing the original Hebrew. 
Nor indeed can it be denied that the Greek often differs from 
the Hebrew, and that, too, in matters of no slight import. But, 
whether for this cause or for some other, the Evangelist seldom 
quotes any lengthy sayings of the prophets or Psalms; but those 
which Jesus alleges in the Fourth Gospel are mostly short, such 
as “I said ye are gods,” and “The witness of two men is true,” 
which are not so much predictions as expositions of spiritual prin- 
ciples. Now it is contended by the Jews that certain prophecies 
quoted by Matthew as referring to Christ, such as “ Out of 
Egypt have I called my son,” and “ Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren,” and that about the potter’s field, and “ A virgin shall con- 
ceive,” and the prophecy concerning Bethlehem as the birthplace 
of the Messiah, do not refer to those things to which the Chris- 
tians say they refer. But in John’s Gospel scarcely any such 
prophecies are quoted except that concerning the parting of 
Christ’s garments, and one or two brief ones of a general nature, 
such as “‘ They hated me without a cause,” and “ He that eateth 
my bread lifted up his heel against me,” and “ Jealousy for thine 
house hath eaten me up,” which are manifestly less open to ob- 
jections from Jews. For they might on the one hand refer to the 
Messiah, but they might also refer to others. 

But while making mention of Bethlehem and the prophecy 
thereon, I must not omit to consider how John deals with such 
arguments as might be brought forward against Matthew’s and 
Luke’s accounts of the birth and childhood of Jesus. For Mat- 
thew speaks of Bethlehem as being in the ordinary course of 
things the Lord’s native city, to which his parents would have 
returned, but for the word of God bidding them go to Nazareth. 
But Luke relates how the parents of the Lord lived from the 
first in Nazareth, and returned to it as being their home, after 
the birth of the babe in Bethlehem. Moreover, Matthew gives a 
genealogy of our Lord that traces his descent from Abraham 
through Joseph, as though he were Joseph’s son. 

Now, herein, if in any part of his Gospel, the Evangelist’s plan 
might well cause wonder. For he neither explains the seeming 
discrepancy between Matthew and Luke, nor yet pronounces for 
139, 215, 220, 251, 421, 429, 543, 604) a number of traditions showing how 


much this prophecy was discussed, and occasionally indicating a feeling that 
it represented an inferior aspect of the Messianic advent. (E. A. A.) 
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one against the other; and he represents not only the Jews, but 
even one of the Lord’s own disciples, as assuming that Jesus was 
the son of Joseph, and from the town of Nazareth, using these 
very words, “ We have found him of whom Moses, in the law and 
the prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 
And when Nathanael objects, saying, “Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” the disciple (who is called Philip), replies, 
“Come and see”; and Nathanael comes and believes and calls 
Jesus “ the Son of God” and “ King of Israel” — and all this, 
while supposing: him to be son of Joseph, and from Nazareth, no 
word being uttered about Bethlehem. But on the other hand 
the Jews (according to the Fourth Gospel), give as a reason for 
rejecting Jesus, that he comes out of Galilee, and not from Beth- 
lehem. 

Now it would seem that, if any one were to write a gospel, 
being a Jew by birth, and zealous for the Scriptures, he would 
naturally blame Philip and Nathanael for accepting Jesus as the 
Messiah before the time, while still supposing him to be from 
Nazareth, and would on the other hand praise the Jews for rais- 
ing this objection at first, as being both reasonable and right, at 
least in the case of those versed in the prophets, and ignorant of 
the birth in Bethlehem. Yet our Evangelist neither praises the 
latter nor blames the former. 

Again, if Jesus was born at Bethlehem so as to fulfill the divine 
prophecy, it would seem to be the duty of any one that was aware 
of this fact to reveal it to them that knew it not, rather than to 
look on and see them misled by ignorance. However, neither 
Jesus, nor the mother of Jesus, nor his brethren, anywhere bear 
witness to him as being born in the city of David. Yet, if the 
Magi, as is reported by Matthew, went to Bethlehem to worship 
the Christ there, and if the children in Bethlehem, from ‘two 
years old and under, were slain in consequence of that fact, 
it would seem necessary that many in Bethlehem, not to speak 
of the friends and neighbors of Mary and Joseph in Nazareth, 
.would testify against the Jews, declaring that Jesus was really 
born, not in Nazareth, but in the city predicted by prophecy. 

So that I, for my part, am in doubt whether John is silent on 
this point as being uncertain about the exact facts, or because he 
considered that those who truly believed in the Lord Jesus ought 
to believe in him for his own sake, “ coming and seeing” after 
the manner of Nathanael, and trampling under foot all obstacles, 
because of the constraining power of Christ’s love. And, per- 
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chance, looking at the matter spiritually and mystically, he may 
have regarded Bethlehem (which means “ the house of bread”) 
as being the type of heaven, whence Jesus had proceeded, accord- 
ing to his saying, as reported by the Jews, “I am the bread which 
came down from heaven.” But so much at all events is certain, 
that the disciples are represented by John as accepting Jesus 
against the prophecy, and the Jews as rejecting Jesus because of 
the prophecy, and that the former are apparently regarded by 
him as worthy of praise, but the latter of blame. And the very 
same holds good concerning the birth of our Lord. For even 
those who are called Ebionites, who maintain that Jesus was born 
of Joseph after the flesh, might join with Philip and Nathanael 
in saying that he was the Messiah, and the Son of God, and the 
king of Israel ; nay, it would be also possible for those who hold 
this doctrine of the Ebionites to accept none the less the state- 
ment of John, that the Logos or Word of God, who was God, 
and was with God in the beginning, became flesh in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Now, those who from their heart accept this teaching 
appear to me to be recognized by John as believers, whatever 
opinion they may have concerning the place where Jesus was 
born and the manner of his birth after the flesh. 
But to return to the Jews and to... 
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JESUS THE IDEAL MAN. 


THis statement obviously raises two questions: (1) Does the 
record of the Evangelists represent Jesus as the ideal man? (2) 
Was he really such? Dr. Martineau finds the Gospel portrait 
of Jesus somewhat blemished, but ascribes the blemishes to the 
fault of the delineators. He eliminates them by criticism, and 
obtains thereby a faultless portrait of an ideal character. It is 
easily conceivable that the subject of a biography may suffer in 
well-meaning but unskillful hands, and may be pronounced better 
than they represent him. Still more may he suffer when their 
work has been exposed for a long time to the chances of manu- 
script through several generations of copyists ; and he is entitled 
to the benefits of a judicious scrutiny of their work. Supposing 
that the result handed down to us presents a character not alto- 
gether faultless, criticism must inquire whose the fault is. To 
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insist that we must stand by what is written is to join the poli- 
tician who refuses to go behind the returns. Go behind them, 
however, one must, and in fact there is none, even the most ortho- 
dox, who does not to some extent feel the necessity of going 
behind them. Indeed, an example of this appears even in one of 
the Evangelists, Luke, whose idealizing tendency has been dwelt 
on by so conservative a critic as Dr. A. B. Bruce. Dr. Bruce 
points out instances, as in Luke’s narrative of the Temple cleans- 
ing. “It seems,” he says, “to be a half-told tale, as if adapted 
to the capacity of spiritual minors, who would find it difficult to 
reconcile the strenuous conduct of Jesus with their preconceived 
ideas of his character.”! In Luke’s pages “ the holiness of Jesus 
is so zealously guarded that he appears not only without sin, but 
even free from all that bears the most remote resemblance to 
moral infirmity in temper, word or action.” ? This statement of 
Luke’s tendency will be accepted, even by those who do not accept 
this estimate of his result. 

A noted case, where orthodox readers always qualify the record 
by a mitigating interpretation, is in Jesus’ saying to his mother, 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee?” whose stark brusque- 
ness has been a grievance to many a tender heart. One who 
takes the narrative as authentic history explains that the word 
“woman ” is no more a term of disparagement here than at the 
cross (John xix. 26), and, further, that “ what have I to do with 
thee?” is simply a bit of clumsy literalness on the translators’ 
part, the original being an idiomatic phrase, signifying “ don’t 
interfere.” In Luke iv. 34 we find it at once explained and 
emphasized by the added word 2a, “let alone” (R. V. margin). 
One may assume that Jesus’ tone was gentle, but tones cannot be 
printed. 

But, in any such going behind the returns to correct the faulti- 
ness of the record, the critic has to be on guard against his own 
subjectivity, —e. g. Dr. Martineau thinks that Jesus’ tenderly 
human sympathy with sinners could never have spoken in such 
terms of contempt as these: “Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither cast your pearls before the swine.” The friend 
of publicans could not, he urges, have used words like “dogs ” 
and “swine,” which some of his hearers were too ready to apply 
to all outside the pale of Judaism. So this precept must have 
been inserted by a later hand and a lower spirit. But for this 


1 With Open Face, by A.B. Bruce, D.D., p. 57. 
2 Ib. p. 59. 
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conclusion there is no objective ground whatever. It is as arbi- 
trary to suppose an exclusive reference to Gentiles intended by 
“dogs” in this passage as it would be in Philippians iii. 2, or 
Revelation xxii. 15, and equally arbitrary to regard the word as 
contemptuously intended. 

Good criticism may indeed be spun, like the spider’s web, out of 
wholly subjective material, but it must have anchorage in objec- 
tive fact. An instance, and in contrast with the foregoing, is 
the criticism brought against the account of Jesus at the Phari- 
see’s table (Luke xi. 37 ff.). It is certainly in conflict with 
our ideas of courtesy for a guest to utter invectives against his 
host, as Jesus is here recorded to have done. But we find some 
objective ground for justifying the conclusion that he did not do 
what we feel that he could not have done. Portions of what 
Luke reports as table-talk, Matthew reports as belonging to 
Jesus’ final discourse in the crucifixion week against the Phar- 
isees’ party. The conclusion is sound that Luke has mixed 
things, and represents Jesus as saying at the hospitable table 
more than he did say. 

With very wide differences in the extent of the demand, 
thoughtful readers of the Gospels, who regard Jesus as the ideal 
man, demand such criticism of them as will satisfactorily remove 
any real or seeming blemishes in his portrait which are not fairly 
attributable to him. The instances above given are of this sort, 
partially answering to our first question, Does the record repre- 
sent Jesus as the ideal man? Back of this is the second and 
larger question, Was he really such? In far the larger number 
of instances there is no ground for discriminating in the record 
between reality and report, and our judgment of Jesus’ charac- 
ter must be determined by what is written. In the case of the 
Pharisee just mentioned, after criticism of the record has found 
good ground for holding that Jesus did not violate a scene of 
hospitality with a diatribe against his host, the fact remains that 
on another occasion he gave vent to the most scathing denuncia- 
tions of his opponents, and it is alleged that the ideal man will 
never talk as Jesus talks in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew. 

The fault-finder seems to make certain assumptions, viz., 
either these people were not as bad as Jesus represents, or, if 
they were, it can never be justifiable to paint men as black as 
they are; or if, relatively to them, it may be justifiable, relatively 
to one’s self it is not, for it cangot be done without roiling one’s 
self with personal animosity. In brief, the fault-finder understands 
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the situation and the speaker better than does the speaker him- 
self. One who would comprehend the feelings of Jesus in that 
terrible discourse must read in connection with it Luke’s story of 
his weeping over the city a few days before. A mother denoun- 
cing the corrupter of her child is entitled to reverent and sympa- 
thetic judgment. ‘“ Serpents,” “ brood of vipers,” is not scold- 
ing, but exact description of sanctimonious scoundrels. The hour 
of discussion was past; the hour of a dying testimony had come, 
that was of indispensable warning to those who were to take up 
his work. The objector sees bitterness in it. That is matter of 
opinion. The very excellences of a man may seem defects to 
those who do not understand him. The general answer that may 
fairly be made to many criticisms, whether upon Jesus or other 
men, is, that they omit to reckon the parallax, as astronomical 
observers on opposite sides of the earth have to do. They for- 
get that their angle of vision is not identical with another's. 
“Dogs” and “swine” appear to the critic as terms of contempt ; 
may not Jesus have used them simply as condemnatory, and still 
with pity ? . 

The criticism of Jesus’ character as not of ideal perfection 
springs in our time, not from desire to reduce him to a lower 
level, but rather from higher perceptions of what an ideal char- 
acter should be than those which once satisfied mankind. It 
may also be granted that the moral sensibility of some who allege 
moral blemishes in Jesus’ character is more acute than that of 
some who regard the imputation as blasphemous. We conceive 
that the imputation may be both honestly and reverently made in 
obedience to a rigorous demand for the highest ideal of moral 
excellence, and out of a desire to come at such an ideal through 
the study of Jesus’ life as at least a near approach to it. Never- 
theless, the imputation of moral defect and weakness to Jesus 
seems to us to have no better foundation than an imperfect appre- 
hension of the facts. 

But here we seek reconciliation with those in whom these words 
may raise a spirit of dissent. Many, either on philosophical or 
critical grounds, are intrenched in the conviction that Jesus was 
not an ideal man. Attempts to remove their objections by specific 
criticism of particulars they view as special pleading, and are 
impatient of it. Even with such we would find common ground, 
if possible, in a central rather than a peripheral view of Jesus, in 
his consciousness, if not in his conduct. The distinctive charac- 
ter of man, as contrasted with brutes, is in his consciousness. 
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The specific character of any man is constituted by his conscious- 
ness. What he is, high or low, good or evil, is determined by 
the content of his consciousness. One who accepts the postulate 
of the essential oneness of the human nature and the divine must 
admit that whoso most thoroughly realizes this in his thought, 
and aspires to become in the activity of spirit and will what God 
in nature has given him to become, is the ideal man in that 
which is most central and vital to man. Now it would seem that 
this must be admitted of Jesus. Certainly he was unique in this 
respect. No one has so uttered the consciousness of a living 
unity with God, as sharing one life with God, God in him and 
he in God, in the unity both of nature and sympathy and will. 
Doubtless in this also, as in less central aspects of character, he 
was subject to the law of development. But it was none the less 
a development of that which is most fundamental in human 
nature. Let it now be granted, for the present, that in the peri- 
phery of conduct and contact with his environment his develop- 
ment was less than perfect, so that marks of incompleteness, even 
infirmities, appear. “The ancient question returns, ‘* What is 
man?” Estimate him centrally, not superficially ; what is he in 
relation to the Eternal? That is the true measure of man. He is 
the ideal man in that true measure, who best conceives and real- 
izes that relation. He heads the family, who best expresses its 
relation to the Father. Jesus, then, may be considered as the ideal 
man, because he has best represented the true idea of humanity 
as transcending the limits of the world and time, a filial life from 
God in time, but eternally in God, “the Son in the bosom of the 
Father.” In this point of view his self-chosen appellation, “ the 
Son of Man,” is no misnomer. None has so realized the charac- 
ter of the human son of God. His consciousness of that filial 
character is the ideal consciousness. In virtue of that conscious- 
ness as regnant in his life, he must be deemed the ideal man in 
what is most profoundly vital to normal humanity. 

But must the concession just made for a moment be finally 
yielded? Do defects appear in the round of Jesus’ thought and 
conduct as contrasted with an ideal case of character? Holding 
the negative, one is challenged to meet a variety of specific objec- 
tions with specific answers. The attempt derives a certain pre- 
sumption in its favor from what has been said of Jesus’ ideal 
consciousness of man’s relation to God. Right at the centre, was 
he wrong in the projection of such a spirit upon the world? In 
the detailed answer which objectors impose, one may not only 
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rest content that what is central and fundamental has been vin- 
dicated. One may also claim further common ground with them 
for just judgment upon the particulars that remain. They all see 
in Jesus much of human sympathy, sweet reasonableness, moral 
poise, and a spiritual repose in God far transcending what any 
of us have attained. This surely requires us to assign to him, 
rather than to ourselves, the benefit of the doubt in whatever is 
less than certain, and to deem it, in general, wiser to suspect our 
own judgment, as readers of remote and imperfectly related trans- 
actions, than his judgment as an actor in them. 

Jesus has been accused of harshness to a poor suppliant, the 
Syro-phenician woman (Mark vii. 27). He is said to have 
termed her a dog. So it stands in our version ; but in the Greek 
the harsh word always denoting reprobation is avoided for a 
gentler one, “ doggies,” such as were allowed in the house. It is 
not unlikely that Jesus’ tone was even gentler than the word, and 
possibly not without a touch of friendly humor, since she catches 
at it and repeats it: “ Yea, even the doggies under the table eat 
of the children’s crumbs.” If there is offense here, it must be 
to one who feels bound to lay a charge. It is neither unlikely 
nor unreasonable to assume that Jesus wished to prove her spirit, 
and why not as he did ? 

Fault has been found also with Jesus’ alleged violation of prop- 
erty rights, as in the destruction of two thousand swine (Mark 
v. 13), the appropriation of the colt (Mark xi. 2-6), and the up- 
setting of the exchangers’ money-tables (Mark xi. 15). As to 
the first case, whether one regards the narrative as historical or 
as legendary, the swine seem to have been used to complete the 
sufferer’s cure. By seeing the malign influence to which he had 
been subject apparently buried in the depths of the lake, he would 
be convinced that it would no more return. We do not ask whose 
a thing is, when it becomes necessary to devote it in an emer- 
gency to the needs of human life. As to the second, the context 
answers the objection: leave to use the colt was granted. As to 
the third, the key to the situation is in the words, “den of rob- 
bers” (Mark xi. 17). For details of the extortion practiced 
there, Edersheim’s “ Life of Jesus” may be consulted (i. 370 ff.). 
Such enormities installed in the house of prayer by corrupt 
priests had no right to sufferance. Those whose rights to an un- 
polluted sanctuary were invaded had right to eject the invader 
by a summary process. Jesus fairly represented these. He con- 
stituted himself a vigilance committee of one. But he used a 
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whip: this was violence; this was in contradiction of his own 
precepts of non-resistance. Was the whip, then, used as a weapon, 
or only as a symbol? Those extortioners deserved stripes accord- 
ing to Jewish law. Moreover, Jesus’ precepts of non-resistance 
regard personal rather than public wrongs. The record shows no 
personal passion, but zeal for the common right of piety against 
invading scoundrelism. And the fact of the many retiring with- 
out resistance before the one, shows that they were not beaten out 
but awed out. It was a case not of physical but of moral com- 
pulsion. 

Again, it is charged that Jesus underrated family duty and 
affection. There is a seeming harshness in his denying a would- 
be disciple’s request for permission to go first and bury his father. 
But what if the visit home would turn his mind fron the purpose 
of discipleship, through the dissuasions of kindred representing 
the odium or the danger of following Jesus? Would it not be 
better to give up the visit rather than the discipleship? This is, 
of course, conjectural, but the record leaves us to conjecture, and 
reasonable conjecture is enough to vacate the objection rested on 
the non-statement of a reason. But Jesus’ hard sayings about 
the necessity of “‘ hating” one’s nearest and dearest grate on 
many a reader. (See Matthew x. 37; Luke xiv. 25, 26.) As to 
this, it is plain from Matthew x. 40, and John xiv. 24, that Jesus 
demanded no personal preference for himself, but self-devotion to 
the demand of conscience for fidelity to one’s convictions of truth 
and duty. But to resist the pleading of kindred, in order to 
“follow conscience down Niagara,” seems to them like hating 
them. Doubtless Jesus had heard it so called, and so takes up 
the reproachful word, and declares that men must do for the right 
what may seem hateful to their dearest. The objector condemns 
Jesus for requiring the very conduct for which we honor the 
Christian martyrs. 

But, it is said, we disapprove of him who courts martyrdom, 
and Jesus courted it. He gave himself up in the garden, when 
he could have avoided seizure, as he had previously done. He 
threw away his life by refusing to make a reasonable defense be- 
fore the Roman governor. The objection virtually denies that 
a man may choose what seems to him the fittest time to lay 
down his life in a cause for which life may worthily be laid down. 
The world, then, has erred in praising Decius, Quintus Curtius, 
and other self-immolating heroes. The only question, however, 
is whether the fit time to lay down life has been rightly chosen, 
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and this is to be judged by the consequences of the action. The 
objector virtually contends that it would have been better for the 
world had Jesus not chosen to shorten his life as he did. We 
may be glad that Jesus thought differently. 

In regard to other matters than family duties, the social teach- 
ings of Jesus have been pronounced defective, viz., in his attitude 
to the rich, his disregard of civic virtues, his encouragement of 
celibacy and of indiscriminate almsgiving, his impracticable the- 
ory of non-resistance, etc. The objector is as confident as Al- 
phonso of Castile, who thought that, if he had been consulted 
before the world was created, he could have suggested some im- 
provements to the Creator. 

But, when Jesus declared that a rich man could no more enter 
the kingdom of God than a camel could go through a needle’s 
eye (Mark x, 25-28), he was not stating it as a fact for all times, 
but as a fact for that time. It was in the crisis of his career, 
when it was morally impossible that men with much to lose 
should stake it on what was apparently a lost cause. But he 
goes on to refer to what is “ possible with God,” as if in hope 
that it will not always be so. The objector commits the common 
fallacy of mistaking a particular proposition for a universal. The 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-81) is also 
misunderstood, apparently because nothing is said of their respec- 
tive characters. But the preceding context shows that the greedy 
rich were in Jesus’ mind. As greedy, and not as rich, he por- 
trays their judgment. The wealthy young ruler was of another 
sort. Of him we read that “ Jesus, looking upon him, loved him” 
(Mark x. 21). Here one may call attention to the fact that the 
condensed and fragmentary nature of the record, often reduced 
to a meagre outline, gives special opportunity for cavils at things 
for which there is no explicit statement of reasons. It were to 
be wished that the opportunity also given for candid intelligence 
were oftener exercised by the reader. 

The failure of Jesus to inculeate the civic virtues included in 
the idea of patriotism has been often alleged by those who, with 
Mr. J. S. Mill, eulogize, in contrast, the Greek and Roman phi- 
losophers. The objector fails to observe (1) the restriction im- 
posed on subjects in a tyrannically governed province, as on an 
Armenian in Turkey; (2) the restriction self-imposed by pru- 
dence in view of the zealotry of Jewish patriots (see John vi. 15), 
ever liable to explode in insurrection if addressed in terms sug- 


gesting hope of a patriotic leader; (3) that Jesus took a course 
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which, though indirect, was both the most radical and the most 
hopeful. He inculcated those seminal principles of a sound so- 
cial order from which alone can-civic virtues symmetrically un- 
fold. His Great Commandment enjoins each to be for the other, 
and all for God. His Golden Rule admits competition only as 
rivalry in mutual benefaction. He taught that true greatness 
is greatness in social service. He required that scrupulous regard 
for the weakest individuals in which Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers were signally deficient. To the great question of social 
ethics, “ Who is my neighbor?” his parable of the Good Samari- 
tan gave an extension which the world still fails to adopt. He 
laid down the principles which men still look to as those of the 
ideal society of the future : “To each according to his need ; from 
each according to his ability.” Thus, far from failing to teach 
true citizenship and civic virtue, he supplied its very soil and 
stimulus, at that time the thing most wanting, at every time the 
thing most necessary. ; 

But it is said that society could not hold together, civilization 
could not advance, in such neglect of worldly interests as Jesus 
recommends, and such yielding to injustice as he enjoins: “ Re- 
sist not him that is evil’ (Matthew v. 39); “ Sell that ye have 
and give alms” (Luke xii. 33); ‘“‘ Lay not up treasures on the 
earth ” (Matthew vi. 19). Whether this is “ an idyllic view of 
the world,” which common sense must reject, depends on what 
Jesus intended. Did he intend to lay down a social code, or only 
the rule of a propaganda? The latter is the more probable, in 
view of the fact that Christian missionaries, such as most of the 
early disciples were, have always observed these requirements. 
The waiving of personal rights for the sake of influence in their 
work has always been a main principle with them (1 Corinthians 
ix. 4-16). But the man who knows that each should be his 
brother’s keeper cannot waive his brother’s rights; the principle 
of non-resistance was not meant to apply to these. Witness Jesus 
himself driving out the profaners of the Temple. The historical 
interpretation in the example of the missionary church, persecuted 
but unresisting, is the true one. 

In this connection we find the criticism that Jesus enjoined and 
practiced an unethical charity, whose indiscriminate almsgiving 
breeds pauperism (Matthew v. 42). As to what he did, one is 
not entitled to assume, in the absence of information, that he 
made no discrimination between the deserving and the undeserv- 
ing poor. As to the limitation which modern charities set to 
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Jesus’ precept, may it not be said that the precept itself, occur- 
ring in an exposition of the duty of benevolence, carries its own 
implicit limitation to a giving which is really helpful, not de- 
moralizing? Nor would it be expected that a wandering and 
persecuted teacher, in a ministry of the briefest extent, should 
. inaugurate agencies of self-help for the indigent, instead of sim- 
ply offering human relief to immediate needs wherever pre- 
sented. 

But it is charged that Jesus approved of celibacy (Matthew 
xix. 10-12). Did he otherwise than as we do in certain cases, 
and for the sake of a commanding interest? In a later time, en- 
thusiastic ascetics undoubtedly pressed his saying beyond reason, 
as did Origen. But St. Paul understood it more sanely, himself 
a celibate, but censuring the prohibition of marriage as a anteine 

of “ seducing spirits ” (1 Timothy iv. 1-3). 

So it is said that Jesus indorsed the old Hebrew idea of the 
sinfulness of taking interest on loans. The objection rests on a 
mistranslation. The Authorized Version of Luke vi. 35, ‘‘ Lend, 
hoping for nothing again,” has given place in the Revised Ver- 
sion to “ Lend, never despairing” (margin, “despairing of no 
man”). The fact is that Jesus made no pronouncement on the 
point supposed. 

The immediately foregoing objections to Jesus’ teachings, as 
defective in a social point of view, lead on to another of larger 
scope. It is said that his view of the world was pessimistic. The 
world could not be bettered by gradual improvement, but must 
be swept away by catastrophe, and replaced by the miraculous in- 
troduction of a better world from heaven (Matthew xxiv.). For 
superficial readers, who do not discriminate, as the Revised Ver- 
sion would enable them to do, between the “end of the world” 
and the “consummation of the age,” there is a color of plausi- 
bility in this objection. There can be, however, little doubt that 
Jesus’ prophecies of the “end” referred to the Jewish world, 
not to the mundane globe. His symbolic descriptions, in imagery 
derived from the poetic language of the Hebrew prophets, of the 
extinction of the great lights of the Jewish church and state, have 
been transferred by literalists to astronomical phenomena. One 
must also reckon in the probability that the Evangelists’ re- 
port has been colored here and there by the ideas with which the 
Jewish mind had been imbued by the apocalyptic literature of 
the time concerning the judgment of the world by the Messiah. 
Granting this, however, where would an unbiased mind look for 
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the most colorless and true representation of Jesus’ thought of 
the transition from the present order of things to a better? In 
his parables, at least, we should expect to find it undistorted. 
Now it is just in these that Jesus’ idea is manifestly that of a 
gradual growth. See his parables of the mustard seed and the 
leaven (Matthew xiii. 31-34), and of the seed silently unfolding 
into blade, ear and grain (Mark iv. 26-30). The conception of 
the “kingdom of heaven,” the sovereignty of truth and right, as 
coming by an evolutionary process, was as foreign to that age as 
it is familiar to this, and it is unmistakably Jesus’ own. Says 
Dr. E. Caird! of this: “It is not too much to say that in some 
of his [Jesus’] words the idea, that true progress is possible only 
by development, is more clearly expressed than it ever was by 
any one down to the present century.” 

Cognate with this allegation of a pessimistic idea of the exist- 
ing world is the charge that Jesus represented the opposition of 
the Jews as resulting from an arbitrary divine decree that they 
should not believe. But one can easily distinguish what Mark 
reports him as saying (iv. 11, 12) from what he probably said. 
Matthew (xiii. 14) represents the statement which Mark attrib- 
utes to Jesus asa statement of Isaiah quoted by Jesus for illus- 
tration. In Isaiah (vi. 8-11) it appears to be a bit of poetic 
sarcasm on popular blindness, not a didactic utterance. Conse- 
quently, the most that Jesus is responsible for is his remark in 
the context, that to some it is not given “to know the mysteries,” 
i. e. the truths imparted by revelation. But this is a fact of com- 
mon daily observation. Whatever bearing this fact may have on 
the future destiny of the persons concerned, it is unwarrantable 
to impute to Jesus any inference from it. He has drawn none, 
neither should we. 

So also it is mistakenly objected to Jesus that he taught the 
thoroughly unethical doctrine of an endless punishment hereafter. 
The stronghold of this notion is in the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament, and in the reader’s fallacious identification, in 
the phraseology of the Revised Version, of “eternal,” i. e. be- 
longing to or taking place in eternity, with “endless,” i. e. last- 
ing through eternity, thus changing a qualitative into a quanti- 
tative term. That a portion of the church under the spell of me- 
dizval notions still clings to this fallacy may recommend it to 
cavilers, but not to enlightened and candid critics, who know that 
Christian scholars are among its most strenuous opponents. It is 
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antecedently improbable that Jesus borrowed the doctrine of end- 
less punishment from the Jewish schools, for they taught no such 
doctrine (see Emmanuel Deutsch upon the Talmud, quoted in 
Rev. S. Cox’s “ Salvator Mundi,” pp. 70-73). His teaching is to 
be ascertained, not by exegesis of the Greek word aidvos, but from 
his explicit affirmations that God evermore seeks that which is 
his, though seemingly lost, and that “all live unto him” (Luke 
xv. and xx. 38). 

It is contended, however, that Jesus dwells unduly upon re- 
wards and punishments, fails to inculcate the unselfish love of 
goodness for its own sake, and appeals to mercenary motives. It 
must be admitted that Jesus habitually appeals to the conse- 
quences of moral choice, and the objection to his so doing comes 
inconsistently from any who hold that utilitarianism is sound 
ethics. That the utilitarian view may be unselfishly taken, Mr. 
Spencer and J. S. Mill bear witness. Moreover, a rational self- 
love is as obligatory as the love of other selves, its very basis and 
norm. What kind of self-love Jesus requires is shown in Mat- 
thew v. 45, and John xiv. 23, as satisfied in realizing one’s filial 
relation to God. But the objector forgets that the moral evo- 
lution cannot begin at the high level. In its embryonic stage, 
before the habit of goodness is formed, prudential motives are in- 
dispensable to form it. Only when it is formed can the habitual 
good act be desired for its own sake apart from consequences. 
What would be thought of a parent who did not frequently warn 
a child of the ill consequences of despising good counsel? Or 
what influence could be gained over a coarse or brutish nature by 
appealing only to the higher motives to which it is indifferent ? 
The motive must correspond to the stage of evolution. Pruden- 
tial motives are unworthy only as a finality, but not as a means 
to progress. , 

It is objected again that Jesus is a faulty teacher in giving 
approval to selfish and even dishonest conduct. One case is the 
parable of the Hid Treasure (Matthew xiii. 44). But note that 
Jesus limits himself to the conduct of the discoverer in making 
his discovery available. His further conduct in disposing of it, 
whether he was fair and generous to the seller or not, is not 
touched, and did not require to be. Ought the discoverer to have 
given away his discovery, or was he entitled to benefit by it? If 
the latter, was it not a just way to begin by buying the ground at 
the owner’s price? It is only this initial proceeding that Jesus 
deals with. The other case looks more plausible for the objector, 
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as some orthodox expositors of the parable of the Unjust Stew- 
ard (Luke xvi. 1-9) have furnished him his ground. They as- 
sume what he objects to as a dishonest proceeding, viz., that the 
steward’s abatement of the tenants’ rents was made at his mas- 
ter’s cost, although they plead that this feature of the case was 
not what Jesus approved, but rather the prudence of the man in 
providing for his time of need. Surely the objector may say 
that Jesus could easily have taken a case of honest prudence to 
point his lesson. But it is wholly gratuitous to assume that this 
was a case of dishonest prudence. The contrary assumption is 
quite as plausible. What the steward did was not at his mas- 
ter’s cost but his own, viz., a remission of his extortionate over- 
charges, which, had he continued in office, he would furtively have 
pocketed. That this was the real case appears from the fact that 
his master commended him. Surely he could not have com- 
mended conduct which would have robbed him of his just dues. 
This view of the case, as the prompt undoing of wrong, is as 
congruous with Jesus’ character as the other view is incongruous. 
But here, as elsewhere, the objector reasons in a circle ; first as- 
suming that Jesus was ethically imperfect, and then interpreting 
him so as to square with that assumption. 

Akin to the foregoing is the allegation that Jesus makes little 
account of intellectual scrupulousness and honesty. At any rate, 
he was concerned for moral scrupulousness, as the Sermon on the 
Mount, and not that alone, bears witness; but moral serupulous- 
ness is the root of intellectual. It is also certain that the vices 
of publicans and harlots did not draw from him warnings so 
frequent and censures so severe as the hypocrisy of those who 
taught what they did not practice, and professed what they did 
not possess. From the peasant woman of Samaria to the impe- 
rial governor sitting as his judge, his testimony was characteris- 
tically given for truth: “They that worship God must worship 
in spirit and in truth;’’ “To this end am I come into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth” (John iv. 24; xviii. 
37). It is not easy to be respectful to an objector who seems to 
ignore what is so prominent in the record. Perhaps, however, it 
may be deemed a fault that Jesus did not always make his mean- 
ing clear to his hearers; he was often figurative, enigmatical, 
paradoxical ; he left false impressions and did not correct them. 
In other words, a man so far above his contemporaries that in 
many cases they could not have understood him did not attempt 
the impossible. That he so understood the situation he repeatedly 
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intimated : “* He that hath ears to hear, let him hear;” “ Do ye 
not yet perceive?” “ Doth this cause you to stumble? The 
words that I have spoken are spirit.” Even among persons of 
culture and probity, the photographing of one’s thought on an- 
other mind, especially where the one is a stranger to the experi- 
ence of the other, is so difficult that all bear witness to the poet’s 
saying, that 

Words, like nature, half reveal 

And half conceal the soul within. 


What reason, then, to complain of the spiritual seer, who, in ad- 
dressing minds immured in their senses, their prejudices or their 
vices, speaks in figure, enigma, paradox? It is not possible al- 
ways to state truth to such so that it shall not be paradoxical. 
What an enigma, a paradox, Tennyson’s address to the flower in 
the crannied wall is to the prosaic soul to whom the primrose is a 
yellow primrose, nothing more! 

But the objection to Jesus on the score of intellectual scrupu- 
lousness takes another form. He is accused of lacking intellectual 
balance and sanity. The charge is rested on two prominent char- 
acteristics of his teaching: his self-assertion, and his prediction 
of his return, or coming again, — the so-called Second Advent. 

It is said that no man conscious of human weakness and limi- 
tation could sanely say, “Iam the Bread which came down from 
heaven ;” “I am the Light of the World;” “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life.” It is said that the fundamental virtue is 
humility, and that no genuinely humble man could utter such 
extraordinary self-assertion. The church has admitted it, and 
Canon Liddon, in his Bampton Lectures on “ The Divinity of 
Our Lord,” declares that, if Jesus were not very God as well as 
very man, he could not have been even a good man. The admis- 
sion as well as the objection must be revised and withdrawn. ’ 

The unique and extraordinary feature in the Gospel sketches 
of Jesus is, as has already been pointed out, his consciousness of 
an eternal humanity, a oneness of nature and spirit with God 
transcending the limits of time before and after. He seemed to 
realize for himself, what is doubtless true of human nature itself, 
an existence from eternity in God, as “ the Son of man who is in 
heaven, the Son who is in the bosom of the Father.” The church 
has explained this fact of Jesus’ consciousness mechanically by 
supposing a union of God and man in him effected through a 
physiological miracle. We may better explain it vitally: Jesus 
was conscious of God as living in him, and of himself as liv- 
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ing in God, in the unity of the one eternal life. The epithet 
“‘ God-intoxicated ” has been applied to Spinoza. Much more 
fitly might Jesus be called God-inspired. Just judgment requires 
a man to be judged by his peers; but who is Jesus’ peer in this 
respect? And so the utterance of his calm consciousness of God 
seems at least ecstatic to those who share it not; to the Jews it 
seemed blasphemous. Yet a fact of consciousness is entitled to 
as much respect as a fact of physics. Shall Jesus, then, be pro- 
nounced arrogant or insane for the utterance of a God-conscious- 
ness such as no other man of God has ever shown? 

For it is to be expressly noted that his self-assertion, so called, 
is not self-assertion, but God-assertion. Speaking of himself, he 
repeatedly disclaimed the knowledge or power which he assigned 
to God (Matthew xxiv. 36; Mark x. 40). He declared that by 
himself he was nothing, nor did he speak from himself, but from 
the Father who was in him (John v. 30; viii. 28; xiv. 10). This 
is the vital fact, ignored by the objector to these utterances of a 
life whose conscious springs were all in God. Not as a mere in- 
dividual man, nor merely asa man of God, but as a man in God 
as no other man has consciously been, does Jesus say, “ I am the 
light of the world,” reverently explaining himself to mean, “ Not 
I by myself, but rather the Father who is in me.” 

Jesus’ other peculiar utterance, on which the charge of lacking 
intellectual sanity has been based, is his prediction of another 
coming to earth. In this also the objector finds his ground pre- 
pared for him by the pretensions of many Christian people, Ad- 
ventists, Millenarians, and others. Not only so, but it is plain 
enough from their epistles that the Apostles themselves expected 
the return of their Master to earth in the course of a few years, 
to be the judge of a world still abandoned to its sins (e. g. 2 Thes- 
salonians, i. 7-10). Evidently he must have said what they so 
understood, but the question is, whether they only were the sub- 
jects of an extraordinary illusion, or he as well as they. 

On comparing the various statements, we find a wide difference 
in the Evangelists. The Fourth Gospel makes Jesus speak of a 
coming again which is evidently of a spiritual sort (John xiv. 3, 
19, 23). The other three record his predictions of a coming in 
the clouds, and on a throne of glory with attendant angels (Mat- 
thew xxv. 31; Mark xiv. 62). If these contrasted ideas seem 
incongruous, two questions arise: (1) Which is more in accord 
with the real thought of Jesus? (2) How are we to account for 
the representation given in the first three Gospels? As to the 
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first question, it is noteworthy that Jesus declared that a spiritual 
return of Elijah had already taken place in the advent of John 
the Baptist, in whose bold, fiery spirit the ancient reformer lived 
again. It is remarkable also that this idea occurs, not in John, 
but in the Synoptic Gospels themselves (Matthew.xvii. 10-14; 
Mark ix. 11-14). If now, as we undoubtedly must, we give 
preference to the idea of a return in spirit rather than in form as 
the real thought of Jesus, this reference to Elijah is very signifi- 
cant for his view of his future advent. 

As to the second question, — the genesis of the Synoptic repre- 
sentation of the return of Jesus in visible majesty, — what has 
been already said about Jesus’ teaching of “‘ the end of the world,” 
i.e. the Jewish, not the mundane world, must be borne in mind. 
The minds of devout Israelites were imbued with the current apoc- 
alyptic literature, in which the Advent of the Messiah to judge 
the world was a prominent trait. It is easily conceivable that 
Jesus, in predicting the overthrow of the Jewish institutions with 
the fall of the Holy City, borrowed the symbolical language in 
which the ancient prophets had foretold a similar catastrophe, 
prefiguring the quenching of the great lights of church and 
state as the darkening of the sun, ete. But the spiritual coming 
of which he spoke, progressively realized in the diffusion of the 
spirit of Christianity through the preaching of the Gospel, syn- 
chronized with this catastrophe of Judaism, for the Cross rose as 
the Temple fell. This view of the matter, however, like many of 
his teachings, the disciples were unlikely to grasp. But the only 
alternative conception within their reach was the Jewish apoc- 
alyptic fancy of the Advent of the Messiah upon a visible judg- 
ment seat. It is not easy to doubt that they so construed the 
matter, and in course of time colored their remembrance and re- 
port accordingly. -Paul’s letter to Thessalonica shows it, and so 
does Peter’s opinion, “ the end of all things is at hand” (1 Thess. 
iv.7). At any rate, the choice lies for us between this reasonable 
view of the matter and attributing to Jesus an enthusiastic ex- 
travagance of thought, to which nothing else in his teaching bears 
resemblance. ‘ The whole teaching of Jesus,” says Dr. E. 
Caird, “ might be described as one continuous effort to extract 
the kernel from the husk in which it had to grow ; to detach the 
deeper spiritual truth which he sought to convey from the form 
in which he was obliged to convey it; to raise the Messianic idea 
above the accidents of its prophetic vesture, and the cruder sen- 
suous interpretation which the popular mind had attached to it.” 
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* In the foregoing comments and criticisms notice has been taken, 
not of all objections to the character of Jesus on ethical grounds, 
but only to such as it might seem worth while to notice, if even 
briefly. When, however, a recent writer! goes so far as to de- 
clare that no great religious teacher has ever so contradicted the 
fatherhood of God as Jesus has, and that, wherever the spirit of 
Christianity survives in its fullness, there is the enemy of justice, 
of charity, and of human brotherliness, one can hardly be ex- 
pected to discuss such exaggerations seriously. 

We have now to gather up the results of our review. The 
question before us was stated at the outset as being twofold : (1) 
Whether Jesus as represented in the record is the ideal man, and 
(2) Whether he was really such. As to the first, it appears that 
there are occasional features of the record to which legitimate 
objection may be taken as moral blemishes, but that the record 
itself enables a duly objective criticism to show these as the fault 
of the delineators of the portrait, not of its subject himself. As 
to the second question, it is enough to say, “ the things that can- 
not be shaken remain.” We can discover nothing which invali- 
dates the judgment of the vast majority of ethical writers, who 
agree in recognizing Jesus as the one perfect teacher and repre- 
sentative of moral truth and duty. This superiority consisted, 
as we must still insist, often as it has been said, not in any com- 
pleteness of precepts given, or concrete relations sustained in 
conduct, but in his exhibition of those principles and that spirit 
which not only supply all due regulation as occasion requires, but 
give unity, consistency and purity to the moral life. 

But for exact results of inquiry attention is due to a further 
consideration which now emerges. The period of Jesus’ life 
which the record covers is very brief. His historical career is 
comprised within three years, and of these the accounts which have 
come down to us include little more than a month in all of sep- 
arate days. In view of this it is asked whether upon so frag- 
mentary accounts we can claim to have demonstrated the sinless- 
ness of Jesus throughout his life. Clearly we cannot. Whatever 
inference from this any one may think himself able to draw is 
only an inference. It must be frankly admitted that the material 
does not exist for any induction of facts to the sweeping generali- 
zation that from first to last Jesus’ life was a faultless life. There 
are even indications that point the other way. Luke states (ii. 
52) that in his youth Jesus “ advanced in favor with God and 


1 Rev. C. Voysey. 
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man.” Matthew says (iii. 15) that he sought John’s “ baptism 
of repentance” with the declaration, “ Thus it becometh us to ful- 
fill all righteousness,” — words back of which there may or may 
not have lain some rueful memory. To this the writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews adds that “he learned obedience” and 
was “‘ made perfect.” Upon such statements we must not dog- 
matize on a priori grounds. We have no ground to assert that 
in his immaturity Jesus was altogether exempt from every fault 
into which a spirit aspiring toward perfect purity may fall. In 
our utter ignorance of the facts, this must be candidly admitted. 
But the question before us concerns the historical period of his 
life, and that only. Was he, or was he not, for that period, or 
rather in the portions of it put before us in the record, the per- 
fect teacher, the faultless example, the ideal man, whom many 
generations of saints have revered as such? We know that the 
moral ideals of the past have not proved adequate to the demand 
of growing moral insight. And so we must sympathize with the 
questioner, who, in longing for the truly perfect ideal, earnestly 
serutinizes the ancient record for verification of the traditional 
belief in Jesus’ moral perfectness. In our judgment, the record, 
when criticism has done its legitimate work thereon, fully sus- 
tains the belief. In confirmation of this judgment one may com- 
pare Kant’s formula for moral action, “ Act so that the maxim of 
thy will can always at the same time hold good as a principle of 
universal legislation,” with the saying of J. S. Mill, that a man 
could not have a better rule of conduct than so to act as to ob- 
tain the approval of Jesus Christ. The universality thus recog- 
nized is a decisive trait of the ideal. 

But here one encounters a final objection. ‘“ What we require 
to know,” says a recent writer, “is not only, was Jesus’ life right- 
eous, pure-hearted and loving, but that it reached ideal perfection. 
It must have been throughout and every moment surcharged with 
the absolute consciousness of the presence of God. There must 
have been never a fall from the heights of perfect sympathy, 
trust, hope, enthusiasm.” But “he was subject to waves of de- 
pression, as the man sure of divine approval is not.” 1 This seems 
to forget that the ideal man is ideal in his coping with human 
conditions, not in his exemption from them. Exempt he cannot 
be from that law of periodicity to which the earth itself and all 
life upon it are subject. 

The shores of thought and being know 
The Spirit’s tidal ebb and flow. 
1 Rev. C. F. Dole, in the New World, September, 1896. 
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What concerns us is, not the ideal man in heaven, but the ideal 
man on earth, where it is sometimes night; not the ideal man in 
his ultimate, consummate state, but rather in his present, advan- 
cing state, advancing through struggle. It is the essential requi- 
site in this ideal man that he should be imitable, through a sym- 
pathy the ground of which is in the experience of a common 
condition. It is precisely in this point of view that the New Tes- 
tament represents Jesus as the ideal man, because at once sub- 
jected to earthly limitations and vicissitudes, yet ever victori- 
ously rising above them. The demand for an ideal not thus 
subject is a self-defeating demand. The ideal which it contem- 
plates would be no ideal at all, simply because unearthly, and so 
inimitable. 

Finally, to leave at the end of this discussion a clear concep- 
tion of the position which it has simply endeavored to free from 
objections, what has been said most admirably, as it seems to us, 
by Dr. E. Caird, in his lecture on “The Divine and the Hu- 
man,” ! may be succinctly quoted: “ By him [Jesus], as by no 
other individual before, the pure idea of a divine humanity was 
apprehended and made into the great principle of life... . In 
fact, it was through Jesus Christ that that capacity of men to be- 
come sons of God, which was in humanity from the first, was 
actualized or clearly revealed. . . . Christ is divine just because 
he is the most human of men, the man in whom the universal 
spirit of humanity has found its fullest expression; . . . on the 
other hand, he is the ideal or typical man, the Son of Man, who 
reveals what is in humanity, just because he is the purest revela- 
tion of God in man.” 


JAMES M. WuiTon. 
Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


1 Evolution of Religion, ii. pp. 230, 231, 233. 
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THE PROBLEM OF JOB. 


In speaking of the problem of Job, the present writer comes 
to the subject as a layman in theology, and as one ignorant of 
Hebrew scholarship. In referring to the original core of the 
Book of Job he follows, in a general way, the advice of Profes- 
sor C. H. Toy; and concerning the text of the poem he is 
guided by the translation of Dr. Gilbert. What this paper has 
to attempt is neither criticism of the book, nor philological expo- 
sition of its obscurities, but a brief study of the central problem 
of the poem from the point of view of a student of philosophy. 

The problem of our book is the personal problem of its hero, 
Job himself. Discarding, for the first, as of possibly separate 
authorship, the Prologue, :the Epilogue and the addresses of 
Elihu and of the Lord, one may as well come at once to the point 
of view of Job, as expressed in his speeches to his friends. Here 
is stated the problem of which none of the later additions in our 
poem offer any intelligible solution. In the exposition of this 
problem the original author develops all his poetical skill, and 
records thoughts that can never grow old. This is the portion 
of our book which is most frequently quoted, and which best ex- 
presses the genuine experience of suffering humanity. Here, 
then, the philosophical as well as the human interest of our poem 
centres. 


I. 


Job’s world, as he sees it, is organized in a fashion extremely 
familiar to us all. The main ideas of this cosmology are easy to 
be reviewed. The very simplicity of the scheme of the universe 
here involved serves to bring into clearer view the mystery and 
horror of the problem that besets Job himself. The world, for 
Job, is the work of a being who, in the very nature of the case, 
ought to be intelligible (since he is wise), and friendly to the 
righteous, since, according to tradition, and by virtue of his di- 
vine wisdom itself, this God must know the value of a righteous 
man. But—here is the mystery —this God, as his works get 
known through our human experiences of evil, appears to us not 
friendly, but hopelessly foreign and hostile in his plans and 
his doings. The more, too, we study his ways with man, the 
less intelligible seems his nature. Tradition has dwelt upon his 
righteousness, has called him merciful, has magnified his love 
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towards his servants, has described his justice in bringing to 
naught the wicked. One has learned to trust all these things, to 
conceive God in these terms, and to expect all this righteous gov- 
ernment from him. Moreover, tradition joins with the pious 
observation of nature in assuring us of the omnipotence of God. 
Job himself pathetically insists that he never doubts, for an in- 
stant, God’s power to do whatever in heaven or earth He may 
please to do. Nothing hinders God. No blind faith thwarts 
him. Sheol is naked before him. The abyss has no covering. 
The earth hangs over chaos because he orders it to do so. His 
power shatters the monsters and pierces the dragons. He can, 
then, do with evil precisely what he does with Rahab or with the 
shades, with the clouds or with the light or with the sea, namely, 
exactly what he chooses. Moreover, since he knows everything, 
and since the actual value of a righteous man is, for Job, an un- 
questionable and objective fact, God cannot fail to know this real 
worth of righteousness in his servants, as well as the real hate- 
fulness and mischief of the wicked. God knows worth, and can- 
not be blind to it, since it is as real a fact as heaven and earth 
themselves. 

Yet despite all these unquestioned facts, this God, who can do 
just what he chooses, “deprives of right” the righteous man, in 
Job’s own case, and “ vexes his soul,’’ becomes towards him as a 
“ tyrant,” “ persecutes” him “with strong hand,” “ dissolves” 
him “into storm,” makes him a “ byword ” for outcasts, “ casts ” 
him “into the mire,” renders him “a brother to jackals,” de- 
prives him of the poor joy of his “ one day as a hireling,” of the 
little delight that might come to him as a man before he descends 
hopelessly to the dark world of the shades, “‘ watches over ” him 
by day to oppress, by night to “ terrify ” him “ with dreams and 
with visions,”— in brief, acts as his enemy, “tears ” him “ in an- 
ger,” “ gnashes upon” him “ with his teeth.” All these are the 
expressions of Job himself. On the other hand, as, with equal 
wonder and horror the righteous Job reports, God on occasion 
does just the reverse of all this to the notoriously and deliberately 
wicked, who “ grow old,” “wax mighty in power,” “ see their 
offspring established,” and their homes “ secure from fear.” If 
one turns from this view of God’s especially unjust dealings with 
righteous and with wicked individuals to a general survey of his 
providential government of the world, one sees vast processes 
going on, as ingenious as they are merciless, as full of hints of a 
majestic wisdom as they are of indifference to every individual 
right. 
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A mountain that falleth is shattered, 

And a rock is removed from its place ; 
The waters do wear away stones, 

Its floods sweep the earth’s dust away ; 
And the hope of frail man thou destroyest. 
Thou subdu’st him for aye, and he goes ; 
Marring his face thou rejectest him. 

Here is a mere outline of the divine government as Job sees it. 
To express himself thus is for Job no momentary outburst of 
passion. Long days and nights he has brooded over these bitter 
facts of experience, before he has spoken at all. Unweariedly, 
in presence of his friends’ objections, he reiterates his charges. 
He has the right of the sufferer to speak, and he uses it. He 
reports the facts that he sees. Of the paradox involved in all 
this he can make nothing. What is clear to him, however, is 
that this paradox is a matter for reasoning, not for blind author- 
ity. God ought to meet him face to face, and have the matter 
out in plain words. Job fears not to face his judge, or to demand 
his answer from God. God knows that Job has done nothing to 
deserve this fury. The question at issue between maker and 
creature is therefore one that demands a direct statement and a 
clear decision. ‘ Why, since you can do precisely as you choose, 
and since you know, as all-knower, the value of a righteous ser- 
vant, do you choose, as enemy, to persecute the righteous with 
this fury and persistence of hate?” Here is the problem. 

The human interest of the issue thus so clearly stated by Job 
lies, of course, in the universality of just such experiences of un- 
deserved ill here upon earth. What Job saw of evil we can see 
ourselves to-day whenever we chogse. Witness Armenia. Wit- 
ness the tornadoes and the earthquakes. Less interesting to us 
is the thesis mentioned by Job’s friends, in the antiquated form 
in which they state it, although to be sure, a similar thesis, in 
altered forms, is prevalent among us still. And of dramatic sig- 
nificance only is the earnestness with which Job defends his own 
personal righteousness. So naive a self-assurance as is his is not 
in accordance with our modern conscience, and it is seldom in- 
deed that our day would see any man sincerely using this phrase- 
ology of Job regarding his own consciousness of rectitude. But 
what is to-day as fresh and real to us as it was to our poet is the 
fact that all about us, say in every child born with an unearned 
heredity of misery, or in every pang of the oppressed, or in every 
arbitrary coming of ill fortune, some form of innocence is beset 
with an evil that the sufferer has not deserved. Job wins dra- 
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matic sympathy as an extreme, but for the purpose all the more 
typical, case of this universal experience of unearned ill fortune. 
In every such case we therefore still have the interest that Job 
had in demanding the solution of this central problem of evil. 
Herein, I need not say, lies the permanent significance of the 
problem of Job,—a problem that wholly outlasts any ancient 
Jewish controversy as to the question whether the divine justice 
always does or does not act as Job’s friends, in their devotion to 
tradition, declare that it acts. Here, then, is the point where our 
poem touches a question, not merely of an older religion, but of 
philosophy, and of all time. 


Il. 


The general problem of evil has received, as is well known, a 
great deal of attention from the philosophers. Few of them, at 
least in European thought, have been as fearless in stating the 
issue as was the original author of Job. The solutions preferred 
have, however, been very numerous. For our purposes they may 
be reduced to a few. 

First, then, one may escape Job’s paradox by declining alto- 
gether to view the world in teleological terms. Evils, such as 
death, disease, tempests, enemies, fires, are not, so one may de- 
clare, the works of God or of Satan, but are natural phenomena. 
Natural, too, are the phenomena of our desires, of our pains, 
sorrows and failures. No divine purpose rules or overrules any 
of these things. That happens to us, at any time, which must 
happen, in view of our natural limitations and of our ignorance. 
The way to better things is to understand nature better than we 
now do. For this view, — a view often maintained in our day, — 
there is no problem of evil, in Job’s sense, at all. Evil there 
indeed is, but the only rational problems are those of natural 
laws. I need not here further consider this method, not of solv- 
ing but of abolishing the problem before us, since my intent is, 
in this paper, to suggest the possibility of some genuinely teleo- 
logical answer to Job’s question. I mention this first view only 
to recognize, historically, its existence. 

In the second place, one may deal with our problem by at- 
tempting any one, or a number, of those familiar and popular 
compromises between the belief in a world of natural law and 
the belief in a teleological order, which are all, as compromises, 
reducible to the assertion that the presence of evil in the creation 
is a relatively insignificant, and an inevitable, incident of a plan 
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that produces sentient creatures subject to law. Writers who 
expound such compromises have to point out that, since a burnt 
child dreads the fire, pain is, on the whole, useful as a warn- 
ing. Evil is a transient discipline, whereby finite creatures learn 
their place in the system of things. Again, a sentient world can- 
not get on without some experience of suffering, since sentience 
means tenderness. Take away pain (so one still again often in- 
sists), take away pain, and we should not learn our share of nat- 
ural truth. Pain is the pedagogue to teach us natural science. 
The contagious diseases, for instance, are useful in so far as they 
lead us in the end to study Bacteriology, and thus to get an in- 
sight into the life of certain beautiful creatures of God whose 
presence in the world we should otherwise blindly overlook! 
Moreover (to pass to still another variation of this sort of expla- 
nation), created beings obviously grow from less to more. First 
the lower, then the higher. Otherwise there could be no Evolu- 
tion. And were there no evolution, how much of edifying nat- 
ural science we should miss! But if one is evolved, if one grows 
from less to more, there must be something to mark the stages of 
growth. Now evil is useful to mark the lower stages of evolution. 
If you are to be, first an infant, then a man, or first a savage, 
then a civilized being, there must be evils attendant upon the 
earlier stages of your life,— evils that make growth welcome 
and conscious. Thus, were there no colic and croup, were there 
no tumbles and erying-spells in infancy, there would be no suf- 
ficient incentives to loving parents to hasten the growing robust- 
ness of their children, and no motives to impel the children to 
long to grow big! Just so, cannibalism is valuable as a mark of 
a lower grade of evolution. Had there been no cannibalism we 
should realize less joyously than we do what a respectable thing 
it is to have become civilized! In brief, evil is, as it were, the 
dirt of the natural order, whose value is that, when you wash it 
off, you thereby learn the charm of the bath of evolution. 

The foregoing are mere hints of familiar methods of playing 
about the edges of our problem, as children play barefoot in the 
shallowest reaches of the foam of the sea. In our poem, as Pro- 
fessor Toy expounds it, the speeches ascribed to Elihu contain 
the most hints of some such way of defining evil, as a merely 
transient incident of the discipline of the individual. With 
many writers explanations of this sort fill much space. They are 
even not without their proper place in popular discussion. But 


they have no interest for whoever has once come into the presence 
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of Job’s problem as it is in itself. A moment’s thought reminds 
us of their superficiality. Pain is useful as a warning of danger. 
If we did not suffer, we should burn our hands off. Yes, but 
this explanation of one evil presupposes another, and a still un- 
explained and greater evil, namely, the existence of the danger 
of which we need to be thus warned. No doubt it is well that 
the past sufferings of the Armenians should teach the survivors, 
say the defenseless women and children, to have a wholesome 
fear in future of Turks. Does that explain, however, the need 
for the existence, or for the murderous doings of the Turks? If 
I can only reach a given goal by passing over a given road, say 
of evolution, it may be well for me to consent to the toilsome 
journey. Does that explain why I was created so far from my 
goal? Discipline, toil, penalty, surgery, are all explicable as 
means to ends, if only it be presupposed that there exists, and 
that there is quite otherwise explicable, the necessity for the situ- 
ations which involve such fearful expenses. One justifies the 
surgery, but not the disease ; the toil, but not the existence of the 
need for the toil; the penalty, but not the situation which has 
made the penalty necessary, when one points out that evil is in so 
many cases medicinal or disciplihary or prophylactic, — an inci- 
dent of imperfect stages of evolution, or the price of a distant 
good attained through misery. All such explanations, I insist, 
trade upon borrowed capital. But God, by hypothesis, is no bor- 
rower. He produces his own capital of ends and means. Every 
evil is explained on the foregoing plan only by presupposing at 
least an equal, and often a greater and a preéxistent evil, namely, 
the very state of things which renders the first evil the only 
physically possible way of reaching a given goal. But what Job 
wants his judge to explain is not that evil A is a physical means 
of warding off some other greater evil B, in this cruel world 
where the waters wear away even the stones, and where hopes of 
man are so much frailer than the stones; but why a God who 
can do whatever he wishes chooses situations where such a heaped- 
‘up mass of evil means become what we should call physical 
necessities to the ends now physically possible. 

No real explanation of the presence of evil can succeed which 
declares evil to bea merely physical necessity for one who desires, 
in this present world, to reach a given goal. Job’s business is 
not with physical accidents, but with the God who chose to make 
this present nature ; and an answer to Job must show that evil is 
not a physical but a logical necessity, — something whose non- 
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existence would simply contradict the very essence, the very 
perfection of God’s own nature and power. This talk of medi- 
cinal and disciplinary evil, perfectly fair when applied to our 
poor fate-bound human surgeons, judges, jailors, or teachers, be- 
comes cruelly, even cynically trivial when applied to explain the 
ways of a God who is to choose, not only the physical means to 
an end, but the very Physis itself in which path and goal are 
to exist together. I confess, as a layman, that whenever, at a 
funeral, in the company of mourners who are immediately facing 
Job’s own personal problem, and who are sometimes, to say the 
least, wide enough awake to desire not to be stayed with relative 
comforts, but to ask that terrible and uttermost question of God 
himself, and to require the direct answer, — that whenever, I say, 
in such company I have to listen to these half-way answers, to 
these superficial plashes in the wavelets at the water’s edge of 
sorrow, while the black, unfathomed ocean of finite evil spreads 
out before our wide-opened eyes, — well, at such times this trivial 
speech about useful burns and salutary medicines makes me, and 
I fancy others, simply and wearily heartsick. Some words are 
due to children at school, to peevish patients in the sick-room 
who need a little temporary quieting. But quite other speech is 
due to men and women when they are wakened to the higher rea- 
son of Job by the fierce anguish of our mortal life’s ultimate facts. 
They deserve either our simple silence, or, if we are ready to speak, 
the speech of people who ourselves inquire as Job inquired. 


III. 


A third method of dealing with our problem is in essence iden- 
tical with the course which, in a very antiquated form, the friends 
of Job adopt.. This method takes its best known expression in 
the doctrine that the presence of evil in the world is explained by 
the fact that the value of free will in moral agents logically in- 
volves, and so explains and justifies, the divine permission of the 
evil deeds of those finite beings who freely choose to sin, as well 
as the inevitable fruits of the sins. God creates agents with free 
will. He does so because the existence of such agents has of itself 
an infinite worth. Were there no free agents, the highest good 
could not be. But such agents, because they are free, can offend. 
The divine justice of necessity pursues such offenses with attend- 
ant evils. These evils, the result of sin, must, logically speaking, 
be permitted to exist, if God once creates the agents who have 
free will, and himself remains, as he must logically do, a just 
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God. How much ill thus results depends upon the choice of the 
free agents, not upon God, who wills to have only good chosen, 
but of necessity must leave his free creatures to their own de- 
vices, so far as concerns their power to sin. 

This view has the advantage of undertaking to regard evil as 
a logically necessary part of a perfect moral order, and not as a 
mere incident of an imperfectly adjusted physical mechanism. 
So dignified a doctrine, by virtue of its long history and its high 
theological reputation, needs here no extended exposition. I as- 
sume it as familiar, and pass at once to its difficulties. It has its 
share of truth. There is, I doubt not, moral free will in the uni- 
verse. But the presence of evil in the world simply cannot be 
explained by free will alone. This is easy to show. One who 
maintains this view asserts, in substance, “ All real evils are the 
results of the acts of free and finite moral agents.” These agents 
may be angels or men. If there is evil in the city, the Lord has 
not done it, except in so far as his justice has acted in readjust- 
ing wrongs already done. Such ill is due to the deeds of his 
creatures. But hereupon one asks at once, in presence of any 
ill, “* Who did this?” Job’s friends answer: “ The sufferer him- 
self; his deed wrought his own undoing. God punishes only 
the sinner. Every one suffers for his own wrongdoing. Your ill 
is the result of your crime.” 

But Job, and all his defenders of innocence, must at once 
reply: “Empirically speaking, this is obviously, in our visible 
world, simply not true. The sufferer may suffer innocently. 
The ill is often undeserved. The fathers sin ;, the child, diseased 
from birth, degraded, or a born wretch, may pay the penalty. 
The Turk or the active rebel sins. Armenia’s helpless women 
and babes ery in vain unto God for help.” 

Hereupon the reply comes, although not indeed from Job’s 
friends: “ Alas! it is so. Sin means suffering ; but the inno- 
cent may suffer for the guilty. This, to be sure, is God’s way. 
One cannot help it. It is so.” But therewith the whole effort 
to explain evil as a logically necessary result of free will and of 
divine justice alone is simply abandoned. The unearned ills are 
not justly due to the free will that indeed partly caused them, but 
to God who declines to protect the innocent. God owes the Turk 
and the rebel their due. He also owes to his innocent creatures, 
the babes and the women, his shelter. He owes to the sinning 
father his penalty, but to the son, born in our visible world a lost 
soul from the womb, God owes the shelter of his almighty wing, 
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and no penalty. Thus Job’s cry is once more in place. The ways 
of God are not thus justified. 

But the partisan of free will as the true explanation of ill may 
reiterate his view in a new form. He may insist that we see but 
a fragment. Perhaps the soul born here as if lost, or the wretch 
doomed to pangs now unearned, sinned of old, in some previous 
state of existence. Perhaps Karma is to blame. You expiate 
to-day the sins of your own former existences. Thus the Hindoos 
varied the theme of our familiar doctrine. This is what Hindoo 
friends might have said to Job. Well, admit even that, if you 
like ; and what then follows? Admit that here or in former ages 
the free deed of every present sufferer earned as its penalty every 
ill, physical or moral, that appears as besetting just this sufferer 
to-day. Admit that, and what logically follows? It follows, so 
I must insist, that the moral world itself, which this free-will 
theory of the source of evil, thus abstractly stated, was to save, is 
destroyed in its very heart and centre. 

For consider. A suffers ill. B sees A suffering. Can B, the 
onlooker, help his suffering neighbor, A? Can he comfort him 
in any true way? No, a miserable comforter must B prove, like 
Job’s friends, so long as B, believing in our present hypothesis, 
clings strictly to the logic of this abstract free-will explanation 
of the origin of evil. To A he says: “ Well, you suffer for your 
own ill-doing. I therefore simply cannot relieve you. This is 
God’s world of justice. If I tried to hinder God’s justice from 
working in your case, I should at best only postpone your evil 
day. It would come, for God is just. You are hungry, thirsty, 
naked, sick, in prison. What can I do about it? All this is 
your own deed come back to you. God himself, although justly 
punishing, is not the author of this evil. You are the sole origi- 
nator of the ill.” “Ah!” so A may ery out,” but can you not 
give me light, insight, instruction, sympathy ? Can you not at least 
teach me to become good?” “ No,” B must reply, if he is a logical 
believer in the sole efficacy of the private free will of each finite 
agent as the one source, under the divine justice, of that agent’s 
ill: “ No, if you deserved light or any other comfort, God, being 
just, would enlighten you himself, even if I absolutely refused. 
But if you do not deserve light, I should preach to you in vain, 
for God’s justice would harden your heart against any such good 
fortune as I could offer you from without, even if I spoke with 
the tongues of men and of angels. Your free will is yours. No 
deed of mine could give you a good free will, for what I gave you 
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from without would not be your free will at all. Nor can any 
one but you cause your free will to be this or that. A great gulf 
is fixed between us. You and I, as sovereign free agents, live in 
God’s holy world in sin-tight compartments and in evil-tight com- 
partments too. I cannot hurt you, nor you me. You are damned 
for your own sins, while all that I can do is to look out for my 
own salvation.” This, I say, is the logically inevitable result of 
asserting that every ill, physical or moral, that can happen to any 
agent, is solely the result of that agent’s own free will acting 
under the government of the divine justice. The only possible 
consequence would indeed be that we live, every soul of us, in 
separate, as it were absolutely fire-proof, free-will compartments, 
so that real codperation as to good and ill is excluded. What 
more cynical denial of the reality of any sort of moral world 
could be imagined than is involved in this horrible thesis, which 
no sane partisan of the abstract and traditional free-will explana- 
tion of the source of evil will to-day maintain, precisely because 
no such partisan really knows or can know what his doctrine logi- 
cally means, while still continuing to maintain it. Yet when- 
ever one asserts with pious obscurity, that “* No harm can come to 
the righteous,” one in fact implies, with logical necessity, just this 
cynical consequence. 


ry. 


There remains a fourth doctrine as to our problem. This doc- 
trine is in essence the thesis of philosophical idealism, a thesis 
which I myself feel bound to maintain, and, so far as space here 
permits, to explain. The theoretical basis of this view, the philo- 
sophical reasons for the notion of the divine nature which it im- 
plies, I cannot here explain. That is another argument. But I de- 
sire to indicate how the view in question deals with Job’s problem. 

This view first frankly admits that Job’s problem is, upon 
Job’s presuppositions, simply and absolutely insoluble. Grant 
Job’s own presupposition that God is a being other than this 
world, that He is its external creator and ruler, and then all solu- 
tions fail. God is then either cruel or helpless, as regards all 
real finite ill of the sort that Job endures. Job, moreover, is 
right in demanding a reasonable answer to his question. The 
only possible answer is, however, one that undertakes to develop 
what I hold to be the immortal soul of the doctrine of the divine 
atonement. The answer to Job is: God is not in ultimate 
essence another being than yourself. He is the Absolute Being. 
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You truly are one with God, part of his life. He is the very 
soul of your soul. And so, here is the first truth: When you 
suffer, your sufferings are God’s sufferings, not his external 
work, not his external penalty, not the fruit of his neglect, but 
identically his own personal woe. In you God himself suffers, 
precisely as you do, and has all your concern in overcoming this 
grief. 

The true question then is: Why does God thus suffer? The 
sole possible, necessary, and sufficient answer is, Because with- 
out suffering, without ill, without woe, evil, tragedy, God’s life 
could not be perfected. This grief is not a physical means to an 
external end. It is a logically necessary and eternal constituent 
of the divine life. It is logically necessary that the Captain of 
your salvation should be perfect through suffering. No outer 
nature compels him. He chooses this because he chooses his own 
perfect selfhood. He is perfect. His world is the best possible 
world. Yet all its finite regions know not only of joy but of de- 
feat and sorrow, for thus alone, in the completeness of his eter- 
nity, can God in his wholeness be triumphantly perfect. 

This, I say, is my thesis. In the absolute oneness of God with 
the sufferer, in the concept of the suffering and therefore trium- 
phant God, lies the logical solution of the problem of evil. The 
doctrine of philosophical idealism is, as regards its purely theo- 
retical aspects, a fairly familiar metaphysical theory at the present 
time. One may, then, presuppose here as known the fact that, 
for reasons which I have not now to expound, the idealist main- 
tains that there is in the universe but one perfectly real being, 
namely, the Absolute, that the Absolute is self-conscious, and that 
his world is essentially in its wholeness the fulfillment in actu of 
an all-perfect ideal. We ourselves exist as fragments of the 
absolute life, or better, as partial functions in the unity of the 
absolute and conscious process of the world. On the other hand, 
our existence and our individuality are not illusory, but are what 
they are in an organic unity with the whole life of the Absolute 
Being. This doctrine once presupposed, our present task is to 
inquire what case idealism can make for the thesis just indi- 
cated as its answer to Job’s problem. 

In endeavoring to grapple with the theoretical problem of the 
place of evil in a world that, on the whole, is to be conceived, not 
only as good, but as perfect, thére is happily one essentially deci- 
sive consideration concerning good and evil which falls directly 
within the scope of our own human experience, ‘and which con- 
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cerns matters at once familiar and momentous as well as too much 
neglected in philosophy. When we use such words as good, evil, 
perfect, we easily deceive ourselves by the merely abstract mean- 
ings which we associate with each of the terms taken apart from 
the other. We forget the experiences from which the words have 
been abstracted. To these experiences we must return whenever 
we want really to comprehend the words. If we take the mere 
words, in their abstraction, it is easy to say, for instance, that if 
life has any evil in it at all, it must needs not be so perfect as life 
would be were there no evil in it whatever. Just so, speaking ab- 
stractly, itis easy to say that, in estimating life, one has to set the 
good over against the evil, and to compare their respective sums. 
It is easy to declare that, since we hate evil, wherever and just so 
far as we recognize it, our sole human interest in the world must 
be furthered by the removal of evil from the world. And thus 
viewing the case, one readily comes to say that if God views as 
not only good but perfect a world in which we find so much evil, 
the divine point of view must be very foreign to ours, so that 
Job’s rebellious pessimism seems well in order, and Prometheus 
appears to defy the world-ruler in a genuinely humane spirit. 
Shocked, however, by the apparent impiety of this result, some 
teachers, considering divine matters, still misled by the same one- 
sided use of words, have opposed one falsely abstract view by an- 
other, and have strangely asserted that the solution must be in 
proclaiming that since God’s world, the real world, in order to be 
perfect, must be without evil, what we men call evil must be a 
mere illusion, — a mirage of the human point of view, — a dark 
vision which God, who sees all truth, sees not at all. To God, 
so this view asserts, the eternal world in its wholeness is not only 
perfect, but has merely the perfection of an utterly transparent 
erystal, unstained by any color of ill. Only mortal error ima- 
gined that there is any evil. There is no evil but only good in 
the real world, and that is why God finds the world perfect, what- 
ever mortals dream. 

Now neither of these abstract views is my view. I consider 
them both the result of a thoughtless trust in abstract words. I 
regard evil as a perfectly real fact, a fact just as real as the most 
helpless and hopeless sufferer finds it to be when he is in pain. 
Furthermore, I hold that God’s point of view is not foreign to 
ours. I hold that God willingly, freely, and consciously suffers 
in us when we suffer, and that our grief is his. And despite all 
this I maintain that the world from God’s point of view fulfills 
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the divine ideal and is perfect. And I hold that when we aban- 
don the one-sided abstract ideas which the words good, evil, and 
perfect suggest, and when we go back to the concrete experiences 
upon which these very words are founded, we can see, even within 
the limits of our own experience, facts which make these very par- 
adoxes perfectly intelligible and even commonplace. 

As for that essentially pernicious view, nowadays somewhat 
current amongst a certain class of gentle but inconsequent peo- 
ple, — the view that all evil is merely an illusion and that there 
is no such thing in God’s world, —I can say of it only in passing 
that it is often advanced as an idealistic view, but that, in my 
opinion, it is false idealism. Good idealism it is to regard all 
finite experience as an appearance, a hint, often a very poor hint, 
of deeper truth. Good idealism it is to admit that man can err 
about truth that lies beyond his finite range of experience. And 
very good idealism it is to assert that all truth, and so all finite 
experience, exists in and for the mind of God, and nowhere out- 
side of or apart from God. But it is not good idealism to assert 
that any facts which fall within the range of finite experience 
are, even while they are experienced, mere illusions. God’s truth 
is inclusive, not exclusive. What you experience God experiences. 


The difference lies only in this, that God sees in unity what you 
see in fragments. For the rest, if one said: “The source and 
seat of evil is only the error of mortal mind,” one would but 
have changed the name of one’s problem. If the evil were but 
the error, the error would still be the evil, and altering the name 
would not have diminished the horror of the evil of this finite world. 


ws 


But I hasten from the false idealism to the true; from the ab- 
stractions to the enlightening insights of our life. As a fact, 
idealism does not say: The finite world is, as such, a mere illu- 
sion. A sound idealism gays, whatever we experience is a frag- 
ment, and, as far as it goes, a genuine fragment of the truth of 
the divine mind. With this principle before us, let us consider 
directly our own experiences of good and of evil, to see whether 
they are as abstractly opposed to each other as the mere words 
often suggest. We must begin with the elementary and even 
trivial facts, We shall soon come to something deeper. 

By good, as we mortals experience it, we mean something that, 
when it comes or is expected, we actively welcome, try to attain 
or keep, and regard with content. By evil in general, as it is in 
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our experience, we mean whatever we find in any sense repugnant 
and intolerable. I use the words repugnant and intolerable be- 
cause I wish to indicate that words for evil frequently, like the 
words for good, directly refer to our actions as such. Commonly 
and rightly, when we speak of evil, we make reference to acts of 
resistance, of struggle, of shrinking, of flight, of removal of our- 
selves from a source of mischief, — acts which not only follow 
upon the experience of evil, but which serve to define in a useful 
fashion what we mean by evil. The opposing acts of pursuit and 
of welcome define what we mean by good. By the evil which we 
experience we mean precisely whatever we regard as something 
to be gotten rid of, shrunken from, put out of sight, of hearing, 
or of memory, eschewed, expelled, assailed, or otherwise directly 
or indirectly resisted. By good we mean whatever we regard as 
something to be welcomed, pursued, won, grasped, held, persisted 
in, preserved. And we show all this in our acts in presence of 
any grade of good or evil, sensuous, esthetic, ideal, moral. To 
shun, to flee, to resist, to destroy, these are our primary attitudes 
towards ill; the opposing acts are our primary attitudes towards 
the good ; and whether you regard us as animals or as moralists, 
whether it is a sweet taste, a poem, a virtue, or God that we look 
to as good, and whether it is a burn or a temptation, an outward 
physical foe, or a stealthy, inward, ideal enemy, that we regard 
as evil. In all our organs of voluntary movement, in all our 
deeds, in a turn of the eye, in a sigh, a groan, in a hostile ges- 
ture, in an act of silent contempt, we can show in endlessly varied 
ways the same general attitude of repugnance. 

But man is a very complex creature. He has many organs. 
He performs many acts at once, and he experiences his perform- 
ance of these acts in one highly complex life of consciousness. 
As the next feature of his life we all observe that he can at the 
same time shun one object and grasp at another. In this way he 
can have at once present to him a consciousness of good and a 
consciousness of ill. But so far in our account these sorts of ex- 
perience appear merely as facts side by side. Man loves, and he 
also hates, loves this, and hates that, assumes an attitude of re- 
pugnance towards one object, while he welcomes another. So far 
the usual theory follows man’s life, and calls it an experience of 
good and ill as mingled but exclusively and abstractly opposed 
facts. For such a view the final question as to the worth of a 
man’s life is merely the question whether there are more intense 
acts of satisfaction and of welcome than of repugnance and dis- 
dain in his conscious life. 
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But this is by no means an adequate notion of the complexity 
of man’s life, even as an animal. If every conscious act of hin- 
drance, of thwarting, of repugnance, means just in so far an 
awareness of some evil, it is noteworthy that men can have and 
can show just such tendencies, not only towards external experi- 
ences, but towards their own acts. That is, men can be seen try- 
ing to thwart and to hinder even their own acts themselves, at the 
very moment when they note the occurrence of these acts. One 
can consciously have an impulse to do something, and at that 
very moment a conscious disposition to hinder or to thwart as an 
evil that very impulse. If, on the other hand, every conscious act 
of attainment, of pursuit, of reinforcement, involves the aware- 
ness of some good, it is equally obvious that one can show by 
one’s acts a disposition to reinforce or to emphasize or to increase, 
not only the externally present gifts of fortune, but also one’s 
own deeds, in so far as one observes them. And in our complex 
lives it is common enough to find ourselves actually trying to re- 
inforce and to insist upon a situation which involves for us, even 
at the moment of its occurrence, a great deal of repugnance. In 
such cases we often act as if we felt the very thwarting of our 
own primary impulses to be so much of a conscious good that we 
persist in pursuing and reinforcing the very situation in which 
this thwarting and hindering of our own impulses is sure to arise. 

In brief, as phenomena of this kind show, man is a being who 
can to a very great extent find a sort of secondary satisfaction in 
the very act of thwarting his own desires, and thus of assuring 
for the time his own dissatisfactions. On the other hand, man 
can to an indefinite degree find himself dissatisfied with his sat- 
isfactions and disposed to thwart, not merely his external enemies, 
but his own inmost impulses themselves. But I now affirm that 
in all such cases you cannot simply say that man is preferring the 
less of two evils, or the greater of two goods, as if the good and 
the evil stood merely side by side in his experience. On the con- 
trary, in such cases, man is not merely setting his acts or his esti- 
mates of good and evil side by side and taking the sum of each ; 
but he is making his own relatively primary acts, impulses, de- 
sires, the objects of all sorts of secondary impulses, desires, and 
reflective observations. His whole inner state is one of tension ; 
and he is either making a secondary experience of evil out of his 
estimate of a primary experience of good, as is the case when he 
at once finds himself disposed to pursue a given good and to 
thwart this pursuit as being an evil pursuit; or else he is making 
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a secondary experience of good out of his primary experience of 
evil, as when he is primarily dissatisfied with his situation, but 
yet secondarily regards this very dissatisfaction as itself a desir- 
able state. In this way man comes not only to love some things 
and also to hate other things, he comes to love his own hates 
and to hate his own loves in an endlessly complex hierarchy of 
superposed interests in his own interests. 

Now it is easy to say that such states of inner tension, where 
our conscious lives are full of a warfare of the self with itself, 
are contradictory or absurd states. But itis easy to say this only 
when you dwell on the words and fail to observe the facts of ex- 
perience. As a fact, not only our lowest but our highest states 
of activity are the ones which are fullest of this crossing, conflict, 
and complex interrelation of loves and hates, of attractions and 
repugnances. As a merely physiological fact, we begin no mus- 
cular act without at the same time initiating acts which involve 
the innervation of opposing sets of muscles, and these opposing 
sets of muscles hinder each other’s freedom. Every sort of con- 
trol of movement means the conflicting play of opposed muscular 
impulses. We do nothing simple, and we will no complex act 
without willing what involves a certain measure of opposition be- 
tween the impulses or partial acts which go to make up the whole 
act. If one passes from single acts to long series of acts, one 
finds only the more obviously this interweaving of repugnance 
and of acceptance, of pursuit and of flight, upon which every 
complex type of conduct depends. 

One could easily at this point spend time by dwelling upon 
numerous and relatively trivial instances of this interweaving of 
conflicting motives as it appears in all our life. I prefer to pass 
such instances over with a mere mention. There is, for instance, 
the whole marvelous consciousness of play, in its benign and in 
its evil forms. In any game that fascinates, one loves victory and 
shuns defeat, and yet as a loyal supporter of the game scorns 
anything that makes victory certain in advance ; thus as a lover of 
fair play preferring to risk the defeat that he all the while shuns, 
and partly thwarting the very love of victory that from moment 
to moment fires his hopes. There are, again, the numerous cases 
in which we prefer to go to places where we are sure to be ina 
considerable measure dissatisfied ; to engage, for instance, in so- 
cial functions that absorbingly fascinate us despite or even in 
view of the very fact that, as long as they continue, they keep us 
in a state of tension which makes us, amongst other things, long 
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to have the whole occasion over. Taking a wider view, one may 
observe that the greater part of the freest products of the activ- 
ity of civilization, in ceremonies, in formalities, in the long social 
drama of flight, of pursuit, of repartee, of contest and of cour- 
tesy, involve an elaborate and systematic delaying and hindering 
of elemental human desires, which we continually outwit, post- 
pone and thwart, even while we nourish them. When students 
of human nature assert that hunger and love rule the social 
world, they recognize that the elemental in human nature is 
trained by civilization into the service of the highest demands of 
the Spirit. But such students have to recognize that the ele- 
mental rules the higher world only in so far as the elemental is 
not only cultivated, but endlessly thwarted, delayed, outwitted, 
like a constitutional monarch, who is said to be a sovereign, but 
who, while he rules, must not govern. 

But I pass from such instances, which in all their universality 
are still, I admit, philosophically speaking, trivial, because they 
depend upon the accidents of human nature. I pass from these 
instances to point out what must be the law, not only of human 
nature, but of every broader form of life as well. I maintain 
that this organization of life by virtue of the tension of manifold 
impulses and interests is not a mere accident of our imperfect 
human nature, but must be a type of the organization of every 
rational life. There are good and bad states of tension, there 
are conflicts that can only be justified when resolved into some 
higher form of harmony. But I insist that, in general, the only 
harmony that can exist in the realm of the spirit is the harmony 
that we possess when we thwart the present but more elemental 
impulse for the sake of the higher unity of experience ; as when 
we rejoice in the endurance of the tragedies of life, because they 
show us the depth of life, or when we know that it is better to 
have loved and lost than never to have loved at all, or when we 
possess a virtue in the moment of victory over the tempter. And 
the reason why this is true lies in the fact that the more one’s ex- 
perience fulfills ideals, the more that experience presents to one, 
not of ignorance, but of triumphantly wealthy acquaintance with 
the facts of manifold, varied and tragic life, full of tension and 
thereby of unity. Now this is a universal and not merely human 
law. It is not those innocent of evil who are fullest of the life 
of God, but those who in their own case have experienced the 
triumph over evil. It is not those naturally ignorant of fear, or 
those who, like Siegfried, have never shivered, who possess the 
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genuine experience of courage ; but the brave are those who have 
fears, but control their fears. Such know the genuine virtues of 
the hero. Were it otherwise, only the stupid could be perfect 
heroes. 

To be sure it is quite false to say, as the foolish do, that the 
object of life is merely that we may “ know life ” as an irrational 
chaos of experiences of good and of evil. But knowing the 
good in life is a matter which concerns the form, rather than the 
mere content of life. One who knows life wisely knows indeed 
much of the content of life; but he knows the good of life in so 
far as, in the unity of his experience, he finds the evil of his ex- 
perience not abolished, but subordinated, and in so far relatively 
thwarted by a control which annuls its triumph even while experi- 
encing its existence. 

VI. 

Generalizing the lesson of experience we may then say: It is 
logically impossible that a complete knower of truth should fail 
to know, to experience, to have present to his insight, the fact of 
actually existing evil. On the other hand, it is equally impos- 
sible for one to know a higher good than comes from the subor- 
dination of evil to good in a total experience. When one first 
loving, in an elemental way, whatever you please, himself hin- 
ders, delays, thwarts his elemental interest in the interest of some 
larger whole of experience, he not only knows more fact, but 
he possesses a higher good than would or could be present to 
one who was aware neither of the elemental impulse, nor of the 
thwarting of it in the tension of a richer life. The knowing of 
the good, in the higher sense, depends upon contemplating the 
overcoming and subordination of a less significant impulse, which 
survives even in order that it should be subordinated. Now this 
law, this form of the knowledge of the good, applies as well to 
the existence of moral as to that of sensuous ill. If moral evil 
were simply destroyed and wiped away from the external world, 
the knowledge of moral goodness would also be destroyed. For 
the love of moral good is the thwarting of lower loves for the 
sake of the higher organization. What is needed, then, for the 
definition of the divine knowledge of a world that in its whole- 
ness is perfect, is not a divine knowledge that shall ignore, wipe 
out and utterly make naught the existence of any ill, whether 
physical or moral, but a divine knowledge to which shall be 
present that love of the world as a whole which is fulfilled in the 
endurance of physical ill, in the subordination of moral ill, in the 
thwarting of impulses which survive even when subordinated, in 
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the acceptance of repugnances which are still eternal, in the 
triumph over an enemy that endures even through its eternal 
defeat, and in the discovery that the endless tension of the finite 
world is included in the contemplative consciousness of the repose 
and harmony of eternity. To view God’s nature thus is to view 
his nature as the whole idealistic theory views him, not as the 
Infinite One beyond the finite imperfections, but as the being 
whose unity determines the very constitution, the lack, the ten- 
sion and relative disharmony of the finite world. 

The existence of evil, then, is not only consistent with the per- 
fection of the universe, but is necessary for the very existence of 
that perfection. This is what we see when we no longer permit 
ourselves to be deceived by the abstract meanings of the words 
good and evil into thinking that these two opponents exist merely 
as mutually exclusive facts side by side in experience, but when 
we go back to the facts of life and perceive that all relatively 
higher good, in the trivial as in the more truly spiritual realm, is 
known only in so far as, from some higher reflective point of view, 
we accept as good the thwarting of an existent interest that is 
even thereby declared to be a relative ill, and love a tension of 
various impulses which even thereby involves, as the object of our 
love, the existence of what gives us aversion or grief. Now if 
the love of God is more inclusive than the love of man, even as 
the divine world of experience is richer than the human world, 
we can simply set no human limit to the intensity of conflict, to 
the tragedies of existence, to the pangs of finitude, to the degree 
of moral ill, which in the end is included in the life that God not 
only loves, but finds the fulfillment of the perfect ideal. If peace 
means satisfaction, acceptance of the whole of an experience as 
good, and if even we, in our weakness, can frequently find rest 
in the very presence of conflict and of tension, in the very endur- 
ance of ill in a good cause, in the hero’s triumph over tempta- 
tion, or in the mourner’s tearless refusal to accept the lower 
comforts of forgetfulness, or to wish that the lost one’s precious- 
ness had been less painfully revealed by death, — well, if even we 
know our little share of this harmony in the midst of the wrecks 
and disorders of life, what limit shall we set to the divine power 
to face this world of His own sorrows, and to find peace in the 
victory over all its ills. 

But in this last expression I have pronounced the word that 
serves to link this theory as to the place of evil in a good world 
with the practical problem of every sufferer. Job’s rebellion 
came from the thought that God, as a sovereign, is far off, and 
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that, for his pleasure, his creature suffers. Our own theory 
comes to the mourner with the assurance: “ Your suffering, just 
as it is in you, is God’s suffering. No chasm divides you from 
God. He is not remote from you even in his eternity. He is 
here. His eternity means merely the completeness of his experi- 
ence. But that completeness is inclusive. Your sorrow is one 
of the included facts.” I do not say: “God sympathizes with 
you from without, would spare you if he could, pities you with 
helpless external pity merely as a father pities his children.” I 
say: “God here sorrows, not with but in your sorrow. Your 
grief is identically his grief, and what you know as your loss, 
God knows as his loss, just in and through the very moment 
when you grieve.” 

But hereupon the sufferer perchance responds: “If this is 
God’s loss, could he not have prevented it? To him are present 
in unity all the worlds; and yet he must lack just this for which 
I grieve.” I respond: “ He suffers here that he may triumph. 
For the triumph of the wise is no easy thing. Their lives are 
not light, but sorrowful. Yet they rejoice in their sorrow, not, to 
be sure, because it is mere experience, but because, for them, it 
becomes part of a strenuous whole of life. They wander and find 
their home even in wandering. They long, and attain through 
their very love of longing. Peace they find in triumphant war- 
fare. Contentment they have most of all in endurance. Sover- 
eignty they win in endless service. The eternal world contains 
Gethsemane.” 

Yet the mourner may still insist: “ If my sorrow is God’s, his 
triumph is not mine. Mine is the woe. His is the peace.” But 
my theory is a philosophy. It proposes to be coherent. I must 
persist : “ It is your fault that you are thus sundered from God’s 
triumph. His experience in its wholeness cannot now be yours, 
for you just as you — this individual — are now but a fragment, 
and see his truth as through a glass darkly. But if you see his 
truth at all, through even the dimmest light of a glimmering rea- 
son, remember that truth is in fact your own truth, your own ful- 
fillment, the whole from which your life cannot be divorced, the 
reality that you mean even when you most doubt, the desire of 
your heart even when you are most blind, the perfection that you 
unconsciously strove for even when you were an infant, the com- 
plete Self apart from whom you mean nothing, the very life that 
gives your life the only value that it can have. In thought, if not 
in the fulfillment of thought, in aim if not in attainment of aim, 
in aspiration if not in the presence of the revealed fact, you can 
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view God’s triumph and peace as your triumph and peace. Your 
defeat will be no less real than it is, nor will you falsely call your 
evila mere illusion. But you will see not only the grief but the 
truth, your truth, your rescue, your triumph.” 

Well, to what ill fortune does not just such reasoning apply ? 
I insist : our conclusion is essentially universal. It discounts any 
evil that experience may contain. All the horrors of the natural 
order, all the concealments of the divine plan by our natural 
ignorance, find their general relation to the unity of the divine 
experience indicated in advance by this account of the problem 
of evil. 

“Yes,” one may continue, “ ill-fortune you have discovered, 
but how about moral evil? What if the sinner now trium- 
phantly retorts: ‘Aha! So my will is God’s will. All then is 
well with me.’”” I reply: What I have said disposes of moral ill 
precisely as definitely as of physical ill. What the evil will is to 
the good man, whose goodness depends upon its existence, but 
also upon the thwarting and the condemnation of its aim, just 
such is the sinner’s will to the divine plan. God’s will, we say 
to the sinner, is your will. Yes, but it is your will thwarted, 
scorned, overcome, defeated. In the eternal world you are seen, 
possessed, present, but your damnation is also seen including and 
thwarting you. Your apparent victory in this world stands sim- 
ply for the vigor of your impulses. God wills you not to tri- 
umph. And that is the use of you in the world, —the use of 
evil generally, — to be hated but endured, to be triumphed over 
through the very fact of your presence, to be willed down even 
in the very life of which you are a part. 

But to the serious moral agent we say: What you mean when 
you say that evil in this temporal world ought not to exist, and 
ought to be suppressed, is simply what God means by seeing: that 
evil ought to be and is endlessly thwarted, endured, but subordi- 
nated. In the natural world you are the minister of God’s tri- 
umph. Your deed is his. You can never clean the world of 
evil; but you can subordinate evil. The justification of the pres- 
ence in the world of the morally evil becomes apparent to us 
mortals only in so far as this evil is overcome and condemned. It 
exists only that it may be cast down. Courage, then, for God 
works in you. In the order of time you embody in outer acts 
what is even for him the truth of his eternity. 
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Thought as a Remedial Agent. 


THOUGHT AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. 


CuRIOUSLY enough, a large part of man’s evil comes along the 
line of his greatest blessing. On the more obvious planes of evo- 
lution, life had nothing to do but to reach by long and tedious 
processes the stage of thought. The order has been from thought 
to things, and finally from things back to thought again. The 
universe first existed in the Creative mind, and has been ever 
since developing and coming to fruit under the responsive touch 
of man’s deepening intelligence. ‘ Everything,’ says a writer, 
“ resolves itself back into an idea. The solid framework of the 
world, with all its objects of beauty and use, is but the erystalli- 
zation of God’s thoughts. Fulton’s idea became solidified into a 
steamboat, Stephenson’s into a railroad, and Morse’s into a tele- 
graph.” It would be more philosophical to personify the uni- 
verse than to think of it as merely inert matter. Rather than go 
with the materialist, one might well hold with Kepler that “the 
earth is a huge animal that breathes in the winds and tides, bel- 
lows and belches forth its fury in voleanoes, and shakes the world 
with the throes of its earthquake shocks ;” or with that farmer of 
whom Dr. Dewey liked to tell, who, as he took his friend over 
his plantation, was in the habit of talking to it as if it were a 
living creature. Here, where the plow was needed, it wanted to 
be scratched ; and there, if a spot were barren and unfruitful, a 
plaster was required. 

Not only did the world begin as a thought, but it is always 
tending to become one under the hands of man. To realize and 
fulfill this tendency has been the life work of man through all 
the stages of his development and growth. Nature culminated 
when man, the Thinker, appeared, although at first he was con- 
tent with the cruder and more imitative processes in which mind 
counted for less than mere physical agility and strength. A 
higher point was reached when the manual began to give place to 
the mental ; gradually and ever since he has been laying aside 
his tools and implements, and learning to think things into his 
service. Where once the best that he could do was to match clay 
with finer clay, his problem now is to liberate hands and feet, 
‘while he depends upon intellection to do his work. This is the 
real significance of this age of machinery, wherein brute force is 
constantly less relied upon. There is a thought of God bound up 
with the crude elements of nature which man seeks to discover, 
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and which, when he has mastered it, becomes in his hands a ma- 
chine to take the place of many laborers and greatly improve the 
products of human skill. Thought has invaded even the hum- 
blest spheres of industry, until one can nowhere escape the tre- 
mendous emphasis of the age, nor keep from profiting by it at 
every turn. 

It appears almost equally difficult to escape the limitations to 
which the life of thought, at least in its beginnings, is liable. 
The earlier stages of any consciousness of power are inevitably 
associated with painful reactions ; and these are the more painful 
in proportion as the power is great in kind or degree. In the 
end this need not be so, but at present it is obvious that almost 
the one evil afflicting social and individual life is the too common 
abuse of exceptional privilege; the inability to adjust the moral 
life, with its constant need of simplicity and self-control, to an 
outward condition which becomes more easy and enervating all 
the time. In many ways our modern civilization has indefinitely 
increased our comfort and health ; and then, because ease of body 
and freedom from exposure do not bear any necessary relation 
to strength of will or hardihood of body, a new line of ills and 
miseries has resulted. Not only have new diseases arisen, both 
physical and mental, but the old ones have been modified in ac- 
cordance with the greater intensity of experience in our age. 

Observation of these facts has not unnaturally brought about 
a new theory of disease itself, and one which, in the midst of so 
many apparently conclusive proofs of its truthfulness, it is not 
difficult to believe. There are now many people who have staked 
all their hopes of health upon the position that outside of mind 
there is no reality. Matter in their philosophy being mere inert- 
ness, no possibility of an effect can come from it. Pain or dis- 
‘comfort can come alone from maladjustment of the thought-life. 
Back of every physical disturbance must be some form of moral 
distortion or unrest. Almost in the precise terms of the better 
class of pulpit exhortations, these new healers of the race pre- 
scribe for its ills, making application of the virtues to diseased 
conditions of the body which have previously been considered the 
proper subject of drug-medication alone. They allow the possi- 
bility of two mental states, the one of reality, wherein the mind 
connects itself with the infinite health ; and the other of illusion, 
wherein it has suffered some form of alienation and lost its con- 
fidence ; while between them lies the body, apparently a cause of 
sensation, but actually without any such eapability. 
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The ground for such a view has already been indicated, and 
many things in daily life make it easy to entertain. To watch 
the effects of envy, jealousy, hatred, lust, anger, greed, as they 
register themselves upon the body and express themselves in the 
current conditions of health, is to receive a profound impression 
of the reality of thought, and a corresponding impression of the 
plastic and negative character of matter. Nor does it seem wholly 
unnatural that in the first glow of such a revelation there should 
have been those to declare that these impressions represent actual 
and final facts, and to deny that there is anywhere any life but 
that of mind. 

Closer thinking, however, discovers in this claim the real weak- 
ness, and not the strength, of the mental healer’s position. The 
issue turns wholly upon the nature of matter. If it be true that 
it has no reality, the sole agency of Thought in affecting health 
for good or ill must be allowed ; but if, on the contrary, matter 
is capable of an effect, not only upon matter, but also in its reac- 
tions upon the mind, then the mental healer’s position, while it 
need not be abandoned, must be modified to meet the changed 
premises in the case. 

There are three ways possible of regarding matter. The first 
is the extreme of reaction from ordinary materialism, and the 
“ sense ” philosophy of Locke, and teaches that properly speaking 
there is no such thing as material substance to be found at all. 
What appears to be such is only a mental impression, to which 
there corresponds no independent objective reality. Without the 
seeing eye or the feeling hand there is no possible means of ar- 
riving at the existence of any sensible object. Hence the mind 
that perceives, and not the thing perceived, is the only reality. 
From Plato’s time to Bishop Berkeley’s, this general position has 
had many adherents, but none who have so persistently and so 
practically asserted it as the mental healers of our own day. The 
world of sense experience, said Berkeley, is a world of ideas. The 
world of bodily sensation, says the Christian Scientist of to-day, 
is a world of mental illusion. The body, which seems so alive 
with feeling, is after all only a negative quantity, which is bound 
to disappoint us whenever we depend upon it. To deny its exist- 
ence outside of the mind is the only safety and the only source of 
power. 

The second way of looking at matter which we need to consider 
is one which has of late been coming into prominence under the 
stimulus which a new scientific and a new spiritual teaching have 
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given the human mind, and which so far from discrediting matter 
holds it to be divine. ‘ There is nothing but God,” runs the for- 
mula of those who hold this view. “ Spirit is in all space,” Rev. 
S. R. Calthrop tells us; “that is what an infinite God means: 
otherwise there would be two infinites. There is only one power ; 
not material power and spiritual power, not one independent 
origin of force to produce physical phenomena, and another to 
produce spiritual phenomena, but spirit-force only, which is pres- 
ent everywhere and everywhere operative.” 

Here we have the modern conception of unity contradicting 
the familiar dualism of the past; but it is a conception which 
sees more in matter than all men, even those whose philosophy is 
of a spiritual order, will be willing to admit. It is not necessary, 
however, to deny reality to matter, nor to regard it as essentially 
divine, in order to see in it a potentiality of life and power which 
is capable of serious reprisals whenever it is not so respected by 
those whose existence is yet conditioned in the flesh. Whatever 
may be said of matter pure and simple, matter organized and 
vitalized by an indwelling spirit is very much alive and very real. 
Whatever may be its fate to-morrow, to-day it has to be reckoned 
with as an active and efficient cause within the limits which have 
been imposed upon it. However consciously one may feel himself 
to be quickened with the divine being, he cannot afford to ignore 
or deny his present material environment. That bodily environ- 
ment was given him for a purpose, and it has its laws suited to 
the successful accomplishment of that purpose ; and any unfavor- 
able reflection upon it, any disrespect to those physical laws which 
at present condition all the expressions of our spiritual life, as 
truly reflect upon Providence as any other form of ingratitude. 

The third view of matter, then, regards it as temporarily real 
and relatively important, without underrating it by contrasting it 
with spirit, or overestimating it by identifying it with God. Mat- 
ter may be the receptacle of God’s life, the medium of spiritual 
power by which man comes to self-mastery. It is, therefore, for 
all present and practical purposes, to be treated as a reality, and 
all its laws are to be studied and respected by those who would 
confirm or restore their bodily health. 

Reference has thus far purposely been avoided to the position 
of the materialist, because there is nothing in that position to 
help the present discussion. Its acceptance would of course rule 
out, at the beginning, any consideration of health, or any means 
of averting disease, which were not wholly physical. Granting, 
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however, the possibility of a higher estimate of man, looking at 
human nature as at least potentially alive upon a spiritual plane, 
then the only ways of looking at matter are the three already 
referred to. The last one mentioned is, moreover, one that even 
the Christian Scientist, be he never so devout, cannot safely deny 
in his daily life, however much he may do so in his treatment of 
disease. There are many precautions which he himself does not 
fail to take even while he is “ preaching down” matter to some 
poor victim who is suffering from his own heglect of the funda- 
mental laws of nature. Not all the causes of disease are mental, 
although the sad effects of a disordered thought -life upon the 
functions of the body grow more and more apparent to us as we 
learn to look below the surface in our search for the conditions of 
health. The same creation which subjected us to spiritual law 
made us subject also to the laws of the physical universe; and 
this, too, without any antagonism between the two, but by the 
most beautiful and helpful correspondences ordering that each 
shall be the support of the other. 

** All the lights of perception and emotion,” says Martineau, 
“flow in upon us through the colored glass of our organic frame ; 
and, however perfect the power of mental vision may remain, if 
the windows be darkened the radiance will be obscure.” It is, 
then, of immense importance that the laws of the body be under- 
stood and obeyed before any theory of healing can hope to have a 
lasting effect. He who would successfully practice the method of 
suggestion, and cure disease by thought, should first know all that 
medical science can teach him, and hold his patients up to those 
fundamental laws of health which are so familiarly known and so 
frequently ignored by us all. The hold which he will have upon 
one sphere of law will thus strengthen his hold upon the other. 
The effect will be precisely the opposite of that which the Chris- 
tian Scientist commonly fears when he allows no thought of nature 
to come between him and a perfect trust in spirit. As it is now, 
he teaches that one need pay no attention to external conditions, 
but must regard his bodily life as wholly unaffected by expos- 
ure to the elements, by loss of sleep, or by indiscriminate eating 
and drinking. Matter, being in his view an illusion, has no laws 
which any one is bound to respect. All the fancied effects of 
what is known as imprudence are in reality due to imperfect 
mental poise. 

The very existence of such a pleader in the world, however, is 
a standing proof that he himself has acknowledged these laws and 
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in the main been true to them. The body but conforms in its 
conditions to the universe at large, and there are and can be no 
skeptics as to the validity of physical law in its larger and more 
universal aspects. Obedience in the nearer and more familiar 
realm puts us into instant sympathy with nature as a whole ; and 
one of the first signs of lessening health is the approach of a timid 
and distrustful feeling towards that world of natural causation 
which lies about us in illusive and sometimes terrifying grandeur 
and power. Health has always been distinguished by the calm- 
ness and confidence ‘with which it faces even the convulsions of 
nature; this is only an objective way of teaching the truth that 
health and conformity to law are closely related to each other. 
A passage such as the following from Thoreau impresses us fully 
as much by its moral as by its physical implications, inasmuch as 
we feel that its supremely confident tone in the presence of danger 
is due to a conscious oneness with all of nature’s requirements : 
“It is the unexplored grandeur of the storm which keeps up the 
spirits of the traveler. Shipwreck is less distressing, because the 
breakers do not trifle with us. We are resigned so long as we 
recognize the sober and solemn mystery of nature. The drip- 
ping mariner finds consolation and sympathy in the infinite sub- 
limity of the storm. It is moral force as well as he. With cour- 
age he can lay down his life on the strand, for it never turned a 
deaf ear to him, nor has he ever exhausted its sympathy.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that the acknowledgment of law in 
the physical world detracts from the dignity and power of law in 
the realm of thought. When the sufferer is told that he must 
get his mind off from his bodily life and cease to regard it as 
having any possible relation to his states of health or disease, a 
schism is at once introduced into what should be man’s rounded 
and complete obedience. After he has closely observed the near 
and well-known laws of his body, he may appeal with all the more 
confidence to those more unfamiliar and illusive sources of re- 
newal which reside in the mind. The hygienic value of trust as 
a working principle in thought is inestimable; but one should 
never exercise it towards God until he has first applied it in the 
sphere of matter, the laws of which a patient and investigating 
science has made plain to us. If this prove insufficient, if the 
application of knowledge here will not serve him in his search for 
health, he is not only warranted in resorting to that higher realm 
of causation which resides in faith and hope and confidence in the 
divine, which harbors in us all, but he can thus do so with a 
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largely increased likelihood of realizing it in his life. But it is 
worse than folly to trust when there is any definitely ascertain- 
able duty which has been neglected. 

The unwillingness to acknowledge this is responsible for the 
evils, as well as for the limitations in usefulness, which have thus 
far attended the higher healing. Both medical practitioners and 
the public generally have been unwilling to ally themselves with 
methods which contradict all the observation and experience of 
the race, and which by so doing too often prevent the realization 
of benefit from any system of treatment. But, on the other hand, 
there would be great hope for humanity in the acknowledgment 
that the spiritual life is a real fact, and not merely a potentiality, 
and that man may look to it for strength and health with intelli- 
gent confidence when the functions of mind or body are disor- 
dered, or when the forces of life run low. Neither the cause nor 
the cure of disease can be shown to be wholly mental, and there 
is only ultimate weakness in the position which excludes all sens- 
ible care and wise regulation of the bodily life. The first duty 
of those who would make a place for thought among the remedial 
agencies of mankind is to disarm prejudice by confessing a new 
respect for that part of God’s creation which we call physical, and 
by teaching that no means of restoring a healthy balance of forces 
throughout the complex nature of man are to be despised. Mind 
is capable of a great influence over the body when first the laws 
of the body have been respected, but the permanence of its cura- 
tive power is destroyed under any other conditions. 

Nothing is more needed in our age than a widespread accept- 
ance of this truth. It should not be taken as a reflection upon 
the work of ordinary medical science, but its practical application 
should go along with and supplement that work. Nothing could 
be more significant than the three words which were made to stand 
at the top and the bottom of every page in that suggestive series 
of pamphlets called the “‘ White Cross Library,” viz., “ Thoughts 
are things.” We need to realize that thought is creative ; that it 
always tends to objectivize itself; that, far from being a merely 
superficial function of the life, it is of the nature of life itself, and 
can never be exercised without an effect for good or ill upon all 
its functions. Amidst all the extravagant claims, and the many 
deplorable half-results of those who have practiced mental healing, 
this at least has been established, that thought has its place, and 
must be considered in any all-round treatment of disease. And 
this, too, without any reliance upon it as a wonder-working power, 
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but as one, and that, too, the greatest, of the recreative agencies 
which Nature in her larger ministry has provided. This agency, 
however, does not act apart, but always in sympathy with law in 
every other sphere, even the physical. John Stuart Mill’s defini- 
tion of matter as a “ permanent possibility of sensation” suggests 
the relation in which spiritual force must ever stand to its fleshly 
instrument, the body. On the one hand, it is not lessened by 
that narrow and exclusive devotion to things material y.:uch has 
rendered our age one-sided and unsatisfactory at so many points, 
and, on the other, it stands clear of that unhealthy reaction which 
equally fails to relate the thought-side of life to the familiar facts 
and laws of nature. The first realization of the moral life as 
a practical and available resource in present need had, however, 
an opposite effect, causing the earlier mental healers to run into 
vagaries and extremes. Nothing else was to have been expected. 
Here was an innate capacity for corrective and creative life, a 
restorative and harmonizing power of thought, which is latent in 
all men, and which is so essentially new in its application and so 
unknown in its possibilities as to suggest the most extravagant 
hopes and promises. Little wonder, then, that at first the claim 
was seriously put forth that no limits can be set to the curative 
power of pure spiritual confidence applied to any condition of 
body whatever. 

Gradually, however, and by way of many unpleasant reactions, 
it has had to be learned that there are human limits even here, 
and expressly so for a purpose. “ But we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God 
and not of us.” After all our skill and insight can accomplish, 
it still appears evident that the issues of life and death, of health 
and disease, are largely in higher than human hands, and that 
humility, parent of the virtues, has yet a future on the earth. 
Potentially it is undoubtedly true that harmony and health are 
assured to us in the very fact of our spiritual life, but practically 
we find that the earthen vessels in which this treasure is deposited 
have a way of making themselves very real. For the present, at 
least, the receptacle and the thing received are very intimately 
and vitally connected. But while we are bound and hampered, 
as well as helped and prospered in so many ways, by these mortal 
bodies, it is comforting to think of this treasure of the moral life, 
this spirit of God dwelling in man, with which we may lift them 
out of degradation and disease, and dignify them with an immor- 
tal sort of health. All our faith and hope and courage are war- 
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ranted by the facts, for their operation in the soul is registered 
by visible bodily effects. Better still, within limits, their power 
is communicable, and we may see and feel them for each other. 

“There is a subtle elixir in society which makes it a fountain 
of health,” says Thoreau. ‘“ We want no consolation which is 
not the overflow of our friend’s health. We will have no condo- 
lence who are not dolent ourselves. We would have our friend 
come and respire healthily before us with the fragrance of many 
meadows and heaths in his breath, and we will inhabit his body 
while ours recruits. Nothing is so good medicine in sickness as 
to witness some nobleness in another which will advertise us of 
health. In sickness it is our faith that ails, and noble deeds re- 
assure us.” Certainly it would be strange if, amid the varied and 
novel ills with which civilization affects us, it could carry in itself 
no capacity to develop counteracting sources of relief. If thought 
burdens and debilitates, it should surely have the power to lighten 
and renew. The possession of such a faculty as thought would 
be a doubtful blessing if only its perversions and painful reactions 
were entailed upon us. Undoubtedly it has thus been found too 
often a disturbing factor, principally because its laws and rela- 
tions have not been understood or lived up to. 

The time had come, then, for a clear announcement of the hope 
there is for man in a perfectly adjusted thought-life. The world 
needed the reminder that, in the language of Channing, “all 
weakness is unspiritual ;” and that “looking into our souls — 
seeing what health, what harmony, what the disorder of sin — is 
a great means of awakening power.” And when this truth is 
related to all the other truth which observation and experience 
have made available to the race, and not set in antagonism to it, 
a great gain will have resulted to life. Then, in the language of 
Mr. Calthrop, it will be said to those who, in the supposed interest 
of the higher healing, are bringing an unnecessary discredit upon 
matter, “‘ Your weak and foolish denials of realities you did not 
understand will soon be forgotten in your splendid ambition to 
bring out all the force of healing for body and for soul that lies 
hidden in the divine presence.” 


Epwarp F. Haywarp. 
MaAr.poro, Mass. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER OF HARMONY AND FIRE. 


Herac.itus of Ephesus has been named “ The Obscure,” and 
certainly his meaning would seem to have been obscured by some 
dark obstruction which has come between his mind and ours. For 
instance, that other name, “The Weeping Philosopher,” is as 
much a mistake as if we were to call the sun a black globe when 
we ourselves stood in the shadow of the moon. The present paper 
is based upon a careful study of Heraclitus’ own words, with such 
criticism of the fragments as is necessary in order to distinguish 
the genuine from the spurious. A more popular presentation of 
the results has seemed the best way of publishing the theory. In 
case of any serious challenge, the minute analysis can be produced. 
Heraclitus’ importance in the history of thought, his influence 
even in Christian times, will give full justification to such a dis- 
cussion to-day. 

As a first step, let us drop out of sight all the long centuries of 
Christendom. Let us forget the Roman empire, and even the 
Roman republic, as completely as does a boy who is conditioned 
in history at the Harvard entrance examination. Let us set 
aside our consciousness of Hebrew history and Hebrew literature. 
Heraclitus lived in a world where Greece and Persia were the 
great immediate realities, at the time of the Ionic revolt and the 
battle of Marathon, when there was no Attic literature, though 
Homer and the lyrics of Sappho and Alezus were well known. 
The centre of the world to him was Ephesus. There the river 
Cayster comes down from the hills of Asia Minor, and emerges 
from the ravine by Mount Pactyas into a fertile plain, which ex- 
tends five or six miles to the sea with a breadth of some three 
miles. The air is full of light and the climate mild. In that 
plain the Homeric bard had noted, and Heraclitus might see, 


The nations of the birds, 

Geese, cranes, or long-necked swans, 
Fly this way, and now this, 
Exulting with their wings, 

Settling forward with loud cries, 
While the meadow-land resounds. 


As birds flew from other lands, so the winged boats brought 
men over the Archipelago to the city harbor; or caravans of 
traders pushed down the road by the river out of the ravine. Far 
up the riverside and over the hills far away ran the great high 
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roads to Phrygia, and even to Babylon and Persia. Rough enough 
those roads may have been, but the inland trade over them for 
which Ephesus was so famous must have been already well estab- 
lished, for the city was then, probably, older than Boston is now. 
A stirring place, full of movement and life and flashing light, was 
the city where Heraclitus did his thinking. 

By long meditation he found a conviction as to the secret of all 
this changing life, but men as a rule seemed to him far from 
intelligent. ‘“ Whereas,” said he, “the reasonable account is as 
follows, men always are proving to be without understanding, 
both before they hear the account and at first when they have 
heard it. All things indeed come to pass according to this ac- 
count, but men seem wholly inexperienced when they first come 
in contact with such words and facts as are in my explanation, 
while I distinguish each thing according to its nature, and tell its 
real condition. But the rest of men fail to realize what they do 
in their waking hours, just as they forget all that they do in 
sleep.” From this passage it is evident that Heraclitus was sure 
he had found the aw of nature’s action. Adyos is the Greek word ; 
kata Tov Adyov révde evidently means “ according to this reasonable 
account, this reasonable method here described in my book.” But 
quite clearly we can see that the men of Ephesus had no idea of 
nature’s acting according to such a law, and that even Heraclitus’ 
disciples found his explanation new and strange. They all had 
been practically asleep, so Heraclitus thought. 

But what was this law or Adyos of nature? Had we asked 
Heraclitus this question in Ephesus 2400 years ago, he would 
have looked keenly to see whether one had a mind on the alert. 
“ Evil witnesses,” said he, “are eyes and ears to men, if men have 
barbarous souls.” Remembering that “barbarous” then meant 
JSoreign and outlandish, we see his idea, — that as a Persian could 
not really know the Greek life by walking in the streets of Ephe- 
sus, so an unthinking man could not really know things as they 
are, being a stranger and foreigner in the world of his own ears 
and eyes. Buta real thinker must be alert and eager to learn. 
“If thou hope not,” said Heraclitus, “thou shalt not find that 
which is beyond hope, which is hard to search out and hath no 
way to it.” The alert and hopeful mind, therefore, was a neces- 
sary condition of thought. ‘“ Multiplied learning,” said he, “ teach- 
eth not thought.” No doubt he could see, as we do, how the 
mere piling up of information may cover up and crush the life 
out from thinking. Diogenes Laértius makes him add here other 
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words: “* Multiplied learning teacheth not thought. For it would 
have taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, and again Xenophanes and 
Hecateus.” Not venturing to trust Diogenes Laértius, the only 
authority for this illustrative sentence, we may yet recognize that 
these men were actually his predecessors, and that he would not 
have built upon their foundations. Hesiod no doubt would stand 
for agricultural information and uncouth genealogies, or for rel- 
ics of old tradition about gods and heroes. A man who merely 
collects such things is not a thinker. As to Pythagoras, he is 
to us rather a name for a school of thought than a clearly under- 
stood individual. We may suppose that he himself was a 
great traveler, and had collected many facts and ideas; that he 
believed in transmigration of souls, and in brotherhoods of men 
formed to seek the higher life, and had crude mystical ideas 
about number and figure. Heraclitus seems, in spite of his 
being called “ The Obscure,” to have been really a clear thinker, 
and one who would be repelled by any mysticism, either as to 
the origin of the universe or as to the nature of human souls. 
Therefore one can well imagine that he supposed Pythagoras 
to be a feeble thinker with much miscellaneous information. 
Xenophanes would appear to have been the first great dialec- 
tician who used freely the words “ Being” and ‘“ Goodness,” 
and supposed that in verbal arguments he was arriving at the 
deepest truth. That Xenophanes stood strong for morality would 
not necessarily make him a clear thinker; that he may have 
known his Homer well, and studied all that was known of na- 
ture in his time, would not unfailingly enable him to get at the 
real secret of nature and of human life. The abstractions which 
he seems to have dealt in as the highest fruit of speculation might 
seem to Heraclitus the signs of a misty mind. Hecatzus of Mile- 
tus, who lived about the same time as our philosopher, “ wrote,” 
says Jebb, “a ‘Tour of the Earth, and also ‘Genealogies,’ in 
which he showed how he himself had had a god for his sixteenth 
ancestor.”” From what Herodotus says, we may infer that Hee- 
atzus was a very famous man in that day; but travels and gen- 
ealogies do not prove that a man can find the true action of na- 
ture. 

In the speculations of such men as Thales, Anaximander and 
Anaximenes, Heraclitus seems to have found something which 
interested him more. These men studied the things that take 
place, and tried to discover how one thing came to pass out of 
another. The changes of water and air and earth interested 
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them. They had their theories as to the original form of matter. 
Curious discoveries, too, they made, or got from Babylon, — such 
as predicting an eclipse, and making a sun-dial or a map, — and 
Anaximander had an idea that men developed out of other animals. 
But though Heraclitus loved to study, as they did, the transfor- 
mations of nature, and though he accepted some of their minor 
conclusions, he did not think that they had found the really origi- 
nal form of matter, nor the reasonable account of its method of 
action. 

So he himself watched with alert mind the changes as they went 
on around him. One can find traces in his fragments of some of 
the things which he saw and pondered. The river Cayster came 
down from the hills. ‘You could not step twice into the same 
river,” said he; “those waters which come flowing on are other 
waters.” The same constant change he saw everywhere. The 
merchandise, brought down the riverside from the hills by the 
caravans, changed into gold for the bringer. The sun came up 
over those same hills and went on his way to the sea, leaving his 
precious freight of light and warmth in the plain. Heraclitus 
thought him new-kindled every morning, and to this simple 
thinker the change of day and night was a wonder, an event to 
think upon. Sleeping and waking, hunger and satisfaction, death 
and life, all commonplace things, he pondered. Music seems to 
have charmed him. The lyric poetry had been in vogue for a 
century since Sappho and Alceus. As he listened to the singer 
playing upon the lute, or, no doubt, as he played and sang him- 
self, he seems to have delighted in the changes from low notes to 
high, and high to low, and to have wondered and thought about 
these sweet melodies. Odors appealed to him. “The souls in 
the death-land have the sense of smell,” was one of his sayings, 
perhaps with an idea that fragrance is a very spiritual thing, as 
indeed it is. Many a sweet fragrance might greet him when he 
walked on mountain or meadow, escaping the ill odors of an old- 
time town. Yet he pondered both town and country, every place 
where there was change; that is to say, activity. He watched 
the sea and the fiery whirlwinds that swept over it, or the light- 
ning bolt which flashed down on the mountains. He saw the fire 
consume and devour all things on which it laid hold, and won- 
dered at the way in which their substance changed, as he would 
say, into fire, and then at the vanishing or change of fire into air. 
Anaximenes had taught that fire was rarefied air and might con- 
dense into air again. Such men thought about the changes which 
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to most men were in that day commonplace; nay, even to-day 
most of us take fire for granted, and do not really know what 
happens when we heap coal into the furnace, or pile logs on the 
hearth to feed the blaze. Only those who really know what then 
happens may smile at Anaximenes and Heraclitus for their crude 
speculations. As for Heraclitus, he was always, so the fragments 
indicate, thinking about ordinary things. By sea or riverside 
he thought about the fishes, and at the farms he watched the pigs 
and fowls. In the city he saw the fullers, and pondered the queer 
screw machine with which they seem to have worked. He stood 
by when physicians plied tortures to cure the sick, and afterwards 
asked pay. The whole changing world was a puzzle to him, for 
he could not find the true method of it. Watching gold-diggers, 
he thought of the golden truth for which he longed. “They that 
seek for gold dig much land and find little gold,” said he. Then, 
turning from the gold-diggers in the hills, he would come back to 
town and watch the gold-winners, the traders in the market-place. 
How little any of them cared for his gold! Then, while they 
bartered eagerly, he might see the trader’s donkey (which, per- 
haps, had carried the rich pack of merchandise down the hills) 
as it poked its nose into the refuse of the market-place for a bit 
of something green to eat, wholly uninterested in the precious 
wares ; and Heraclitus may have thought the master little wiser 
than the donkey when he said, “‘ Asses would ‘choose refuse rather 
than gold.” 

He himself, however, must have found, though little, yet some 
real gold, — at least glimmers here and there which gave promise 
of the hidden wisdom. He was ready to follow up every indi- 
cation. “The king,” said he, “ whose is the oracle at Delphi 
affirms not and conceals not, but gives a sign.” Croesus, king of 
Lydia, if the legends of Herodotus were already in vogue at 
Ephesus of the Lydian land, had come to trouble because he did 
not meditate on the half-revelations of the Delphic oracle. But 
Heraclitus was determined to understand the oracles of Nature 
and its dark sayings. And as more and more he meditated, 
nature must have arranged itself in pairs of contraries. There is 
no doubt that he thought much about contraries, and that he pon- 
dered the way in which a thing would change into its opposite, or 
stand along with its opposite. The following are the pairs that 
we can find in the fragments : — 

Hunger and satisfaction ; life and death; day and night; high 
tone and low tone; male and female; gods and men; slaves and 
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freemen ; straight and crooked ; pure and defiled ; good and bad ; 
up and down ; beginning and end; awake and asleep; young and 
old. 

Simple enough contrasts, one will say. Yes, simple and com- 
mon; but that was the very point to Heraclitus. Life seemed 
made up of opposites, changing into each other, and, though most 
men thought little or not at all about this, Heraclitus wanted to 
understand what seemed to him a curious state of things. 

His solution seems to have come to him as he was studying his 
arrows and bow. For he may himself have fought as a bowman 
in some of the battles of the time; at any rate, the wars of that 
day would bring Persian bowmen to his knowledge, such as those 
whose arrows darkened the sun at Thermopyle not far from his 
time or in it. But, indeed, the bow was well known as a Greek 
weapon, as the very beginner may read in Iliad and Odyssey. 
While, then, Heraclitus held a bow in his hand, he would be sure 
to study its nature and the cause of its power. Accustomed as 
he was to noting contraries, he would see how, in stringing the 
bow, the bowman had to use opposite pressures upon the ends, 
and that then the one string held each end from springing back, 
using the right-hand tension to counteract the left, and the left- 
hand tension to counteract the right. This union of contraries 
made the very nature of the bow. A bow was a thing capable 
of receiving two opposite tensions and then uniting them in one 
powerful instrument. A hint like this an alert thinker would 
be sure to follow up. For instance, he twice, in important frag- 
ments, mentions the lyre in connection with the bow. Noting, 
perhaps, the musical twang of the tight-drawn bowstring, he would 
take up his lute and compare one of its notes with the bow. Then, 
passing on to play some simple melody, he would find himself 
tuning the lute and tightening or loosening the tension of the 
strings. Suddenly there would flash upon him the thought that 
the essence of the lutestring was the same as that of the bow- 
string, namely, a strong pull on one end resisted and balanced by 
a back pull of resistance at the other end; and herein, in this 
unison of opposite tensions, lay the power of the string to make 
music. Such we may suppose to have been the meaning of his 
famous phrase, “ the back-turning,” or “ back-straining harmony 
of a bow and of a lyre.” ‘They do not understand,” he says, 
“how a thing in differing agrees with itself. It is a back-turning 
harmony, as of a bow and of a lyre.” Or, again, “There is a 
back-tension harmony of the universe, as of a lyre and of a 
bow.” 
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This last quotation shows that he applied the principle to ex- 
plain the universe. But indeed that he was satisfied with it uni- 
versally is abundantly evident. “Opposition,” says he, “is use- 
ful, and out of differing things is the most beautiful harmony, 
and all things come to pass by way of strife.” Again, according 
to Aristotle, our Ephesian rebuked those words of Achilles in the 
Iliad, “ Oh that strife might perish from among gods and men! ” 
for “ Heraclitus said that there would be no musical harmony 
were there not high tones and low tones, nor any animals unless 
there were male and female, which are contraries.”. The essence, 
then, of music and the essence of life lay in the union of con- 
traries; applying this idea everywhere, he found music every- 
where, and so he said, “ The hidden harmony is better than the 
open harmony.” This means, of course, that the music which 
only reason hears is better than the music which the ears per- 
ceive. The battles of Greek with barbarian, or of Greek meet- 
ing Greek, made a mighty tension of strife in those days. But 
strife now no longer perplexed Heraclitus. “ War,” said he, “ is 
father of all and king of all: some he hath shown as gods and 
some as men; some he hath made slaves and some freemen.” So 
it was that the war of his time became to him a symbol of the 
secret of the universe, which has all its beauty and life because 
of setting opposites over against each other, and then holding 
them in a rational unity. 

The unity which Heraclitus had discovered was one which rea- 
son alone could perceive or have. To illustrate this, let me take 
one of his dark sayings, so called. It is this: & 70 cody poivor 
eyes Oar oix eeAa Kai Heder Zyvis oivoya. Translated literally, word 
for word, this goes into English words as follows: “One the 
wise only will not and will be called a name of Zeus.” This is 
certainly dark enough, but word for word translations are not 
the way to show an author’s meaning. Let us fix our minds on 
that meaning. & means the “ quality of oneness;” 70 codédv 
means “ the thing which is wise ;” the definite article 7+ helps us 
to see that “ the wise thing” is subject, and that something is to 
be predicated of its connection with oneness. Going on a little 
farther, we find two contrary predicates. Heraclitus says that 
“the wise thing will not be called one and will be called one.” 
Well, this is the exact truth about a wise being. There is mul- 
tiplicity in the material of its thought, a changing, shifting world 
like that on the Ephesian plain; but there is unity in it as the 


thinker who sees the harmony. Heraclitus says that the wise 
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being is the only one which has this double quality of being not 
one and yet one; that is to say, the world without thinking is 
manifold only. Finally, he adds that “ the wise,” 76 cd¢év, is a 
name of Zeus. Thus we have a great thinker made supreme in 
the universe, and in His thought the harmony of all things is 
secured. 

That Heraclitus should have arrived at such a conclusion seems 
most interesting. But we must not allow ourselves to suppose 
that he resolves the universe into an immaterial thinker. He 
shared the physical speculations of his time, and undoubtedly 
gave much thought to the question of the physical origin of all 
things. He could watch the sea as well as could Thales and An- 
aximenes, and observe mists rise from sea and river and then 
vanish, apparently changing into air. He could note with them 
the clouds gather in a clear sky, and then by farther condensation 
drop as rain, filling the springs of the inland hills, and sending 
the Cayster down in a fuller torrent. He thought that all this 
rushing water had once been air in heaven. Perhaps he had 
journeyed up country some hundred miles to the wonderful Lycus 
valley, where the petrifying waters must already have begun the 
work which has now made there cascades of stone. The action 
of water there might well seem like the change of water into 
earth. Again, if he ever observed salt vanish in water he would 
think that it had changed into water. With such changes of the 
elements he was familiar, but what was he to suppose the original 
form of all the changing matter to be? He could note with 
Thales the relation of moisture to life, and with Anaximenes the 
relation of air to breathing and living. But if such observations 
were the causes of their choosing water or air as the original ele- 
ment, he was not satisfied with their conclusions. Still less could 
he be satisfied with the notion of an indefinite matter such as An- 
aximander proposed, or with the idea of an inactive solid earth 
as the original form. He chose for his original the energetic 
fire. One hardly knows what put this thought into his mind. A 
love of light and warmth might draw his attention to the life- 
giving power of the fiery sun, — might make him observe the cre- 
ative value of fire in the artisans’ shops, and the life-value of heat 
in all vital functions. So he might come to view fire as a great 
living element. Its power to destroy, of course, would be quite 
equally evident. Perhaps he may have talked with some Persian 
of intelligence, and have gained ideas of fire- worship, or of a 
battle of light and darkness, such as was in the religion of Zara- 
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thushtra. Such a talk might be fruitful, bringing the idea of fire 


or light into close connection with his favorite speculations on 
strife. But the Persian battle of light and darkness was not his 
doctrine ; for his fire took all forms, and his strife was the king of 
all things and the maker of all harmony. 

At all events, fire seemed to Heraclitus the original element ; 
and, if we consider his environment of physical speculation, we 
must suppose that he meant actual material fire, and did not take 
it for a mere symbol of energy. We will interpret, then, liter- 
ally the following sentence in the fragments: “This same order 
of the universe was not made by any of the gods, nor by any one 
of men; but there was always and is and will be an ever-living 
fire, kindling in measures and quenching in measures.” As to 
the meaning of the kindling and quenching of the fire, —that 
we have seen clearly. The vapors of water passed up like hot 
steam on their way through air to feed the heavenly fires ; that 
was the road up. But as earthly fires vanished into air, so did 
the heavenly change into air, and then, through clouds and rain, 
pass into the rivers and sea again; that was the road down. The 
road up and the road down were the same road and made one 
universe. This is easy enough to see. But what did he mean 
by measures, —“ kindling in measures and quenching in meas- 
ures ” ? 

The idea of measures or metres would be familiar to Heracli- 
tus in epic and lyrie poetry, in music, and in the dance. He 
would also, of course, see the measures used in trade. These, 
but especially his love for music, would lead him to appreciate 
the value of definiteness of form, and of regularity as seen in 
rhythm. At all events he has said: “ The sea is poured out and 
measured into the same eternal proportion (A¢yov) which it was in 
ere it became earth.”” This seems to mean that, in spite of the 
solidifying of water into earth on the road down (as also its evap- 
oration on the road up), yet by changes of earth into water and 
of air into water its size is kept the same, and its rational rela- 
tion to the whole Order of the universe is preserved. In another 
place our philosopher has said: ‘The sun will not overpass the 
measures ; were he to do this, the avenging furies, helpers of jus- 
tice, would find him out.” That is to say, there is a just and 
right proportion and measure for the sun, and there are rhythmi- 
cal movements which belong to him ; and by a kind of principle 
of justice these will be maintained, and there will be no disturb- 


ance of the order, though the sun is kindled and quenched every 
day. 
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This, then, is what we may suppose to be the doctrine of Heracli- 
tus. The fire moves rhythmically, and its changes are rational and 
orderly, maintaining the universe which is called Order (xécpos). 
Day and night, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, life 
and death, all the rhythms of the universe are always maintained 
in their places. We do not step twice into the same river; but 
the same form and measure of river, with rhythms of flood and 
drought, comes down from the same outlines of hills. All life is 
made up of rhythms of the ever-living fire, and this fire can think, 
and can know the harmony of its rhythms. With such a theory 
Heraclitus ventured on his bold metaphor, “ The lightning is the 
helmsman of the universe.” The fire is the one and the many, — 
many as going through the changes and rhythms, one as knowing 
them all. 

A man who holds such a view of the universal knowledge must 
turn to it for the instruction of his own mind. Such a one will 
not look for inspiration, where Eliphaz the Temanite found it, 
“in thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep fall- 
eth on men.” Truth, if it come that way, comes internally. But 
Heraclitus said: “To those who are awake, the universe is one 
and common, but each of the sleepers turns away to his own.” 
Again, “The heart (40s) of man hath not ideas, but the divine 
heart hath them.” Again, “Man in his folly learns from the 
divinity, as a child from a man.” And again, “ The wisest of men 
will appear as an ape before God, both in wisdom and in beauty.” 
When, therefore, Heraclitus said, as though having accomplished 
something great, “I have sought myself,” this did not mean that 
he had delved in his inner consciousness for truth, but that he 
had scanned with eager eyes the warm, bright, changing world, 
until into his wakeful soul had come its lesson of harmony. He 
then learned that his own soul was of the same nature as the heart 
of the universe. Associating fire with ideas of motion and en- 
ergy, and especially with active thought, he seems to have sup- 
posed that the soul of a man was of the nature of air, and 
capable of becoming more and more fiery on the one hand, more 
and more wet, drowsy and dead on the other. “ Death to souls 
is becoming water,” said he ; and again, “ A dry soul is the wisest 
and best.” Of this soul we may suppose he spoke when he said 
700s (the natural disposition), which was just now translated 
“heart.” He must have been thinking of the divine energy in a 
fiery soul when he said, “The heart is a god toa man.” But, 
indeed, one may strongly suspect that besides the supreme Zeus, 
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which was his name for the one wise fire, he, like the men of his 
time, believed in many gods, only that he thought of them as hav- 
ing a fiery nature, and as becoming souls of men. This perhaps 
may enable us to interpret one of his dark sayings: “ Immortals 
are mortal, and mortals are immortal, living in the death of those, 
dying in the life of those.” That is to say, the immortals con- 
tinue their life by assuming the dying life of men, and mortals 
when they die enter on the life of gods. So there would be one 
more rhythm, gods and men being simply alternate forms of the 
one fire. This might throw light on a vague saying of his, — 
“ There await men after death such things as they hope not and 
think not.” But we must remember that, in such a philosophy as 
this, by no means every soul would become a god. Some souls 
would go, not on the road up to fire, but on the road down to 
water, and would sink into moisture, drowsiness and another 
kind of death, of which he said, “ It is death to souls to become 
water.” Here he seems to mean a bad kind of death. 

What, then, were Heraclitus’ ideas of good and bad for the 
human soul? By his general theory he was required to find a 
harmony of the two, and indeed he said distinctly, “‘Good and 
bad are the same;”’ or perhaps we should turn it the other way 
and translate, “ The same thing is good and bad.” But this did 
not mean that good and bad were all in confusion for him. He 
eertainly held a doctrine of relations. ‘The sea,” said he, “is the 
purest water and the foulest water, to fishes drinkable and pre- 
servative, to men undrinkable and destructive.” Again, “ Swine 
delight in mire more than in pure water.” Again, “ Barnyard 
fowls bathe themselves in dust.” Or, to take quite a different 
instance, “ Physicians,” said he, “cut and burn and everywise 
torture badly the sick, and complain of getting from the sick no 
worthy reward for the good things they have done.” These quo- 
tations present his notion of good .in the light of the useful or 
of the pleasant, and bad as the harmful or painful. But he had 
also a notion of the moral struggle. ‘To fight against wrath is 
hard, for your desire is bought at the cost of your soul.” This 
would seem to mean that the wrath which one kills is an element 
of one’s own soul; and it implies a knowledge that moral evil 
within us is a part of us. Another kind of moral evil is sug- 
gested by other words, “ A foolish man is wont to be in a flutter 
at every word.” Heraclitus, by his theory, was bound to find a 
divine harmony in the tension of the struggle with anger, or in 
the energy wherewith the wise soul resisted the influence of excit- 
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ing words. This harmony, however, did not mean that evil was 
good. The harmony was the result of the tension between them. 
There is no direct quotation to prove these last statements, but 
they are necessary corollaries of the main doctrine. In a similar 
light must we read another saying: “‘ They would not have known 
the name of justice if these things were not so.” This fragment 
comes to us quoted in such a context as to imply that knowledge 
of injustice is necessary to knowledge of justice. 

As regards all the statements of Heraclitus about good and 
bad, however, there is no reason to suppose that he had distin- 
guished physics from psychology, or psychology from ethics, or 
that he had classified kinds of good. Useful, Pleasant, Just, — 
these thoughts were probably unclassified in his mind. All of 
them were Good. We need not believe that there was any 
strong sense of internal struggle with him. A fight with anger 
or fear there was now and then, doubtless, but no desperate 
struggle of Ormuzd and Ahriman. Pleasure must have seemed 
to him as good as anything. Was not he pleased with music, as 
truly as swine were pleased with mire, and was not the pleasure 
of music good ? . 

This raises the question as to whether Heraclitus had, on the 
whole, a pleasant and happy life. The fragments give one on 
the whole the impression of happiness and light-heartedness, with 
perhaps a good deal of aristocratic scorn for the follies of the 
multitude in Ephesus and for the orgiastic worship of the Bac- 
chanalians. But for some reason he has become known as the 
weeping philosopher. The earliest cause for this which I know 
is Lucian’s very funny representation of him in the Auction of 
Lives. If Lucian did not invent the idea, we can at least see 
what might make some men think that Heraclitus ought always 
to weep. A world of change, with nothing steadfast, where one 
was the sport of the fire, would seem to many a wretched life. 
But Heraclitus himself did not think that change was bad, any 
more than we do now. “ You need a change,” one says to an- 
other; “where are you going this summer?” So Heraclitus : 
“It is weariness,” said he, “to toil at the same things and to 
be ruled by them.” And again, in another context, “ By chang- 
ing, it rests itself.” Or, talking of a drink-food called «vxesv, 
in which were mixed barley-meal, grated cheese, and Pramnian 
wine, — which, of course, had to be well mixed for the drinking, 
— he says, “ The «vxesv separates if not kept in motion.” So we 
can see that to his mind all the good of this divine drink of life 
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would be marred if there were not constant interaction of earth, 
water, air and fire. 

As to the notion of being the sport of the fire, let us see how 
Heraclitus looked at that. Speaking of aiiv (which means time, 
not xpovos, mere bare time, but the age, the course of time, the 
universe viewed from a time point of view), he said: “Time is 
a child at play. The game is draughts. A child at play has the 
kingdom.” No doubt he had seen some pretty child, with a 
checkered draught-board, playing a game all to itself, absorbed, 
delighted, as it moved the men here and there, from black to 
white and white to black, in happy interchange. There is nothing 
in this simile to suggest Fitzgerald’s savage intensity in the ren- 
dering of Omar Khayyam : — 
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Impotent pieces of the game He plays 

Upon this checker-board of nights and days, 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


I cannot find in Heraclitus the least suggestion of any merciless 
or capricious action of the fire. All was in measure, rhythm and 
harmony, like a beautiful dance. As to fate or destiny, I can find 
no sure mention of it in the fragments, and no sense of our being 
under any harsh control. A child has the kingdom, indeed. But 
I believe he said this to show what a happy thing the dance of the 
fire really was. The lightning flash leaping from the clouds to 
Mount Pactyas would have had no grim terror for him. As the 
child Walter Scott was found in the thunder-storm lying in the 
heather, clapping his hands at every flash and crying “ Bonnie! 
bonnie!” so Heraclitus might have exulted in the storm. Each 
sight and sound of Ephesus plain might take on a new pleasure 
to him, when once he had begun to hear and see the hidden divine 
beauty of the whole. 

Each sight and sound? No, we can hardly say that. For 
Heraclitus must have taken sides in the battles and politics of his 
time; he must have seen opposite to him things that he abhorred. 
If we really believe that battle is a good thing, — that War is the 
father of all things and gives the tension of opposites necessary 
for harmony, — then our ethics will necessarily be ethics of bat- 
tle. We must pull at the string of the lute, tighten it and tune 
it, or it will hang limply fastened to the dead shell of the sound- 
ing-board. Heraclitus could have felt something of the thrill 
which inspired Lowell’s “ Commemoration Ode.” “The slain of 
the war-god,” said he, “ are honored by gods and men.” 
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Heraclitus, then, would be sure to fight for Hellas against 
Persia, — for the quick play of changing life and thought against 
the dull, unchanging East. In the local politics of his time he 
seems to have been an aristocrat. Greek democracy had not 
then done its great Athenian work. Though the greatness of 
democratic Athens was begun, he might well not have realized the 
cause, and when he heard of Marathon or Salamis he would think 
chiefly of Miltiades or Themistocles. Up to his day, all the best 
of Greek life would have seemed aristocratic. ‘ Many are bad,” 
said he, “and few are good. For the best choose one thing in- 
stead of all, to wit, ever-flowing renown; but the many gorge 
themselves like cattle.” Moreover, there seems to have been an 
experience in his own town which, perhaps towards the close of 
his life, would confirm him in aristocratic feeling. “It were 
right,” said he, “ that all the Ephesians, from the young men up- 
ward, should go and hang themselves, and leave to the children 
the city. They banished Hermodurus, their most useful man, 
saying, ‘Let not one of us be useful, or, if he is, let him be so 
elsewhere and among other men.’” We may suppose, then, 
that Heraclitus in politics and in war was an energetic fighter, 
but that during or after his battles, as he pondered upon the na- 
ture of the battle-bow, he found that there is a harmony in the 
conflict. 

As to religion, we have seen that Heraclitus believed in the one 
wise thinker, and probably in many gods. But some aspects of 
every-day religion he attacked. “To these images they pray,” 
said he, “as if one were chatting in the house, without knowing 
gods or heroes, what they are.” He attacked certain mysteries, 
apparently Bacchanalian orgies. ‘“ Unholy,” said he, “is the in- 
itiation into the mysteries customary among men.” Again, of the 
phallic worship he says that, were it not rendered to Dionysus, it 
would be shameless. “ Dionysus, to whom they rave and revel,” 
he continues, “is the same as death.” By which I think he means 
that the paths of that procession end in death, that its worship is 
ruinous to men. No fragment has been preserved on the worship 
at the temple of the so-called Artemis, or Diana, of the Ephesians ; 
she was not the beautiful Greek huntress queen, but an Asiatic 
deity of the Cayster region, apparently worshiped with wild 
Asiatic rites. I cannot believe that Heraclitus approved of any 
orgiastic worship. Diogenes Laértius, indeed, says that he offered 
up his book in the temple of Artemis. But this life of Heraclitus 
by Diogenes Laértius seems to me, as I read it, utterly untrust- 
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worthy, nor should I wish to build any argument on an unsup- 
ported assertion therein. Rather have I tried to reconstruct 
Heraclitus’ life and doctrine from meditation on those fragments 
which appear to have the best testimony in their favor. He left 
a school of Heracliteans behind him who may have developed his 
teaching a good deal. The effort of this paper has been to get at 
his own personal position. 

But before we leave Heraclitus we must notice four different 
tendencies in his doctrine which might admit, and indeed seem 
to have received, a one-sided development. He believed in a 
thinker who knows all things, and he said that man must learn 
from God. But it was another step which men took when they 
said that there was a divine reason, or Adyos, which was the source 
of all human reason and of all human law. Again, as part of the 
same tendency, he said that, to those who are awake, the universe 
is one and common, but that each sleeper turns to his own dream. 
It is a step beyond this, however, to say that the true reason or 
Adyos of men is the universal reason or Adyos, and that men err by 
living as if their minds were a private possession of their own. 
Passages looking in the direction of such a development are found 
in the fragments as given in Bywater’s edition. But the external 
evidence for them does not seem so strong as for the fragments 
on which has been built the present account of him; and one may 
suspect them of being later developments, of a time when the 
speculations of Anaxagoras and of Plato had become known, per- 
haps as late as the first Christian century, or later. 

A second and different development might be made by those 
who were attracted by the Heraclitean doctrine of change. One 
of these would be that disciple who rebuked the master for saying 
that we cannot twice go into the same river. ‘“ We cannot once 
step into the same,” said he. Some description of these men we 
ean find in Plato’s Thtetus. I quote Jowett’s translation. One 
of the speakers in the dialogue remarks: “ About these specula- 
tions of Heraclitus, which as you say are as old as Homer, or 
even older still, the Ephesians themselves, who profess to know 
them, are downright mad, and you cannot talk with them about 
them. For, in accordance with their text-books, they are always in 
motion ; but as for dwelling upon an argument or a question, and 
quietly answering and asking in turn, they are absolutely inca- 
pable of doing so ; or rather they have no particle of rest in them, 
and they are in a state of negation of rest which no words can 
express. If you ask any of them a question, he will produce, as 
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from a quiver, sayings brief and dark, and shoot them at you; 
and if you inquire the reason of what he has said, you will be hit 
by some other new-fangled word, and will make no way with any 
of them, nor they with one another, for their great care is, not to 
allow of any settled principle either in their arguments or in their 
minds, conceiving, as I imagine, that any such principle would be 
stationary ; and they are at war with the stationary, which they 
would like, if they could, to banish utterly.” In a doctrine like 
this, the stream of the ever-playing fire has become a mad swirl ; 
all the rhythm and measure have gone out of life. This is the 
one-sided development of a half-understanding disciple, and not 
the master’s doctrine of harmony, as of a lyre and of a bow. 

Thirdly, one may develop the physical doctrine. That is to say, 
one may adopt fire as the original element, and explain its phys- 
ical changes as Heraclitus did. So in the time of the successors 
of Alexander, when Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus built up the 
great Stoic system, they built it on a physical doctrine of a think- 
ing fire instead of a doctrine of unthinking atoms. Therefore, 
with a system of purely material physics, they were able to arrive 
at all sorts of idealistic conclusions. This thinking fire must have 
come into Zeno’s mind from Heraclitus. But the Stoics had a 
stern system of morals, and a great development of reason and 
will as against the attacks of outside fortune. They discussed 
Fate, and Providence, and Freewill, and altogether had a solemn 
and serious time of it. But the rhythmical play of the fire, the 
delight in music, light, warmth and fragrance, — in short, all the 
imaginative element, — dropped out of the doctrine. One great 
thought of a thinking fire they took from Heraclitus, and this 
thought saved their doctrine of nature from materialism, and did 
much through them to affect the world. But their fire is not like 
the fire of Heraclitus ; their road up and down the elements is not 
a glad game like his. 

Fourthly and finally, it would be very easy to take Heraclitus’ 
doctrine of good and evil, a mere incident of the general theory 
with him, and elaborate it into a system of ethics and theology 
for which he could never be held responsible. Good and evil are 
terms now full for us of moral meanings, and carry with them 
thoughts of sin and righteousness which were but a small part of 
his conscious make-up. For us to analyze those foolish acts of 
the will, whereby a man irrationally chooses that something un- 
desirable shall be done, and then to claim that such disorganizing 
folly is a necessary part of the make-up of the universe, and that 
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there is no complete harmony without sin, — this seems to me not 
only an untrue position, but one which never really came into 
Heraclitus’ ken. He took the world as he found it; he fought 
for the best he knew; he found many evils of one sort and an- 
other set over against goods and strangely combined with them. 
He thought that he saw a harmony in the combination. He gen- 
eralized to this harmony from his back-tension harmony of the 
lyre and of the bow. But he had not analyzed the idea of good 
as Socrates afterwards began to analyze it. Above all, he had 
been through no experience like that of a New England Puritan. 
He wrote about nature, in the bright valley of the Cayster, where 
the ships and caravans came and went to and from many lands, 
where there was a stir of eager life, and where the lightnings of 
heaven came flashing down in their play upon hill and sea; and 
all life seemed to him like a beautiful lyric song. 


CHARLES PomMEROY PARKER. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 





THE THEISM OF CHINA. 


Tue words “ Theism of China” signify the belief of the Chinese 
in one God, the Lord of all men and Supreme Ruler over all spir- 
itual beings. The earliest records show that some 5000 years 
ago the Chinese believed in and worshiped many divinities, but 
the chief place was given to the Supreme Ruler, the “‘ Emperor” 
of men and Director of the gods of the mountains, rivers and 
other departments of nature. Perhaps the earliest distinct ac- 
count of religious worship given us in the ancient books of ‘China 
is that related in the second part of the “ Book of History,” 
which is one of the most reliable as well as one of the most ven- 
erated of the Chinese Classics. We read that the Emperor Shun 
— about B. c. 2255—“ sacrificed specially, but with the ordi- 
nary forms, to God ; sacrificed with reverent purity to the Six 
Honored Ones ; offered their appropriate sacrifices to the hills 
and rivers ; and extended his worship to the host of spirits.” 

The words “Six Honored Ones” remind us of the “ Six 
Bountiful Immortals,” who, the Zend-avesta tells us, were created 
by Ormuzd to act as his immediate attendants and to superintend 
all the gods of nature. By some writers they are held to be the 
“ Six Sons of Heaven and Earth,” — water, fire, wind, thunder, 
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hills and lakes. By others the term is interpreted as signifying 
the “sun, moon and stars in heaven above ; the rivers, seas and 
mountains on earth below.” Another opinion is that the Six 
Honored Ones were spirits who resided in certain stars and ruled 
over the seasons, cold and heat, the sun, the moon, the stars and 
drought ; but there appears to be more evidence to show that 
they are identical with six minor divinities of ancient Chaldea. 

Professor Legge tells us that “the Chinese Classics do not 
take us back to a time when the religion of China was a pure 
monotheism.” This is true, and down to the present time no one 
has proved that such a system ever existed there. We simply 
know what the Classics tell us, that the ancient Chinese wor- 
shiped one Supreme Ruler and a host of other spirits. They had 
no idea that their worship of the lesser divinities might offend 
the Lord of all the spirits ; such a conception belongs to another 
land and a much later age. We may go further and say that 
they felt, as the Chinese do to-day, that it was quite agreeable to 
the Supreme Ruler for men to worship all the spirits to whom 
he had intrusted the management of the different departments of 
the universe. Since he had honored them by giving them high 
positions of authority, he could not wish that mankind should 
ignore their efforts and pay them no respect. The prayers re- 
corded in the “ Institutes of the Ming Dynasty ” afford conclu- 
sive evidence on this point.! 

We do not know how long it took the ancestors of the Chinese 
to rise to the conception of one Universal Ruler, God of Gods 

1 This is very clearly shown by a passage in Professor Legge’s Religions of 
China, p. 18. “In default of prayers or hymns of a date anterior to our era 
addressed to such spirits, we may accept, as representing faithfully the ancient 
tradition, the following prayer to the heavenly and earthly spirits, selected 
from the ‘Statutes of the Ming Dynasty’ (1368-1642). To the heavenly 
spirits, ‘ the spirits of the Cloud-master, the Rain-master, the Lord of the 
Winds, and the Thunder-master,’ it is said: ‘It is your office, O Spirits, to 
superintend the clouds and the rain, and to raise and send abroad the winds, 
as ministers assisting Shang Ti (the Supreme Ruler). All the people enjoy 
the benefits of your service.’ Again, to the earthly spirits, ‘The spirits of 
the mountains and hills, of the four seas and four great rivers, of the im- 
perial domain, and of all the hills and rivers under the sky’ it is said: ‘It 
is yours, O Spirits,"‘with your Heaven-conferred powers and nurturing influ- 
ences, each to preside as guardian over one district, as minister assisting the 
great Worker and Transformer, and thus the people enjoy your meritorious 
services.’”’? Nothing could afford more convincing evidence that such customs 
were not begun because the Chinese people “did not like to retain God in 
their thoughts,” for when they worshiped minor divinities it was because they 
believed that the Supreme God wished them to do so. 
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and Lord of Lords; probably it occupied thousands of years. 
When they had once grasped this idea, they possessed an eleva- 
tion of thought certain to lead to remarkable results, and, how- 
ever long it took them to attain this position, the fime was not 
spent in vain, for such a noble truth is worth the toil of ages to 
secure it. It is very easy to read our own conjectures into an- 
cient records, and we need to guard against this tendency; but it 
does seem probable that the attainment of a belief in One Great 
Universal Sovereign was one of the influences which moved the 
more enterprising of the old Accadians to venture into distant 
lands in order to find means of subsistence for their increasing 
numbers. If they had continued to believe only in a local divin- 
ity, it might have restrained them from becoming pilgrims to a 
far country. A larger conception of God led them to larger en- 
terprises. 

The etymology of the term for God used in the old “ Book of 
History ” is somewhat uncertain, but the fact that it was after- 
ward appropriated by an ambitious emperor as a title for himself 
(about 220 B. c.) indicates that it was understood to be the ap- 
pellation of a personal Ruler, and not simply of an unconscious 
material force. This view is confirmed by many passages in Chi- 
nese literature. To give only one specimen, a sentence in the 
* Book of Changes” (B. c. 1200) reads thus: “ The Heaven 
which produces, develops and governs all things is called God.” 

The terms God and Heaven are apparently used interchange- 
ably by the Emperor T’ang, who lived about B. c. 1766. He is 
said to have “.reverenced God,” and in other passages to have 
prayed thus: “O Heaven who gave me birth,” “ Do not I day 
and night revere the Majesty of Heaven?” Once, when his 
country was suffering from calamity, he prayed as follows: “ I 
presume to use a dark-colored victim and to announce to Thee, 
O most great and sovereign God, that the sinner I dare not par- 
don, and thy ministers, O God, I do not keep in obseurity. The 
examination of this (matter) isin harmony with Thy mind, O 
God.” There is a reference here to an expedition to punish a 
wicked prince ; also to the impartial way in which the emperor 
had striven to award praise and blame to the government offi- 
cials. In another passage the same emperor says: “ The great 
God has conferred even on the common people a moral sense.” 
The reference to the “ mind” of God and to his bestowment on 
man of a“ moral nature” is very important, if not conclusive, as 
to the existence of the idea of the personality of God, but it may 
be well to cite other passages and then sum up their teaching. 
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The chronology of the “ Book of History,” as of the other 
Chinese Classics, is in an unsettled condition, but we have good 
authority for the statement that it contains trustworthy fragments 
of the history of China from B. c. 2300 to B. c. 721. Here are 
several important passages: “In the inspection of men below, 
Heaven’s first consideration is their righteousness.” ‘“ Heaven 
compassionates the people.” ‘ Heaven loves the people.” ‘The 
ways of God are not ‘unchangeably fixed: on the man who does 
right He sends down only blessings ; on the man who does wrong 
He sends down only miseries.” “It is not that Heaven does not 
treat men with impartiality, but men ruin themselves.” ‘ Heaven, 
unseen, has given their constitution to mankind, and has assisted 
its harmonious development in their various conditions.” On this 
last passage one Chinese commentator says: “‘ The people have 
been produced by Supreme Heaven ; both body and spirit are 
bestowed by Heaven.” In another place we read: “ Heaven, in 
order to protect the common people, made for them rulers and 
instructors.” “If you will reverently obey, Heaven will treat 
you with mercy and favor.” 

When narrating the downfall of a tyrannical and cruel king 
the “ History ” declares: “On this account God no longer pro- 
tected him, but sent down the great ruin which we have wit- 
nessed.” Again, in describing a time of famine, it says: “ The 
poor people in such a case, carrying their children and leading 
their wives, made their moan to Heaven.” I remember the migrat- 
ing famine refugees did the same in 1877-79. 

The “ Book of Odes ” (3. c. 1766 to B. c. 1123) has some pas- 
sages which are equally striking and belong in all probability to a 
much earlier date. “God is with you; have no doubts in your 
hearts.” “* There is the great God: does He hate any one?” “O 
vast and distant Heaven who art called our father and mother.” 
‘“* Heaven, in giving birth to the multitude of the people, to every 
faculty and relationship annexed its law.” ‘ This king Ki was 
gifted by God with the power of judgment.” “ When God gave 
the command they [the several kingdoms into which China was 
then divided] became subject to the Chow dynasty.” ‘The Ruler 
of all things is God.” “ King Wen, watchfully, reverently, and 
with entire intelligence, served God.” ‘ All ye officers, let each 
of you reverently attend to his duties; ye do not stand in awe of 
Heaven.” “Great is God. Beholding this lower world in ma- 
jesty, He surveyed the four quarters [of the land] seeking for 
some one to give settlement to the people.” Of an evil monarch 
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it is said: ‘Show had no repentant heart;” in spite of judg- 
ments he continued in his wickedness, “ not serving God.” Again 
we read a plaint to high Heaven: “OQ Heaven, look on those 
proud men, and pity those who are troubled.” ‘“O thou great 
and bright Heaven, shouldst thou not have compassion on us?” 
Here are some verses which remind us of the old Hebrew 

writers: “ As soon as the fragrance ascends, God, well pleased, 
smells the sweet savor.” Again: “God, who had raised the 
State, raised up a proper ruler for it.” 

The arm of king Wu was full of strength, 

Irresistible was his ardor. 


Greatly illustrious were Ching and Kang, 
Made kings by God. 


Praising a virtuous ruler, the writer says: “ Thou didst confer on 
us the wheat and barley which God appointed for the nourish- 
ment of all.’”’ In the Psalms we read: “Thou hidest thy face 
and they are troubled.” The Chinese poet says: “God has re- 
versed his usual order of procedure and the lower people are full 
of distress.” Inthe Book of Job (ch. xxxvii.) we read: “ With 
God is terrible majesty ; . . . men do therefore fear Him.’’ The 
“Book of Odes” says: ‘ Revere the anger of Heaven, and pre- 
sume not to make sport or be idle; revere the changing moods 
of Heaven.” 

It is unnecessary to quote further, but Professor Legge’s synop- 
sis of the teaching of these ancient books is so valuable and per- 
tinent to the subject that I must give one or two extracts from it. 
He says: “ In both of these books many things are predicated of 
Heaven, Ti, and Shang Ti that are true only of the true God. 
He is the ruler of men and all this lower world. Men in gen- 
eral, the mass of the people, are his peculiar care. He appointed 
grain to be the chief nourishment of all. He watches especially 
over the conduct of kings, whom he has exalted to their high po- 
sition for the good of the people. While they reverence Him, 
and fulfill their duties in his fear and with reference to his will, 
taking his ways as their pattern, He maintains them, smells the 
sweet savor of their offerings, and blesses them and their people 
with abundant and general prosperity. When they become im- 
pious and negligent of their duties, He punishes them, and takes 
away the throne from them, and appoints others in their place. 
His appointments come from his foreknowledge and foreordina- 
tion. Sometimes He appears to array himself in terrors, and 
the course is altered. The evil (i. e. the calamity) in the state is 
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ascribed to Him. Heaven is called unpitying. But this is his 
strange work in judgment and to call men to repentance. He 
hates no one, and it is not He who really causes the evil time ; 
that is a consequence of forsaking the old and right ways of gov- 
ernment. In giving birth to the multitudes of the people, He 
gives them a good nature, but few are able to keep it and hold 
out good to the end. . . . Such is the testimony of the History 
and the Odes as to the views entertained concerning God during 
the many centuries to which the histories and pieces belong ; they 
do not contain a sentence inconsistent with those which I have 
woven into my description ; nor is there a word in them about the 
sacrifices to other spirits implying that there was one among them 
‘equal or second’ to, or more than a minister of, Shang Ti, or 
the Supreme Ruler of Heaven.” 

The word “ Heaven” was undoubtedly used to signify the 
great Power above. It is true that sometimes the phrase 
** Heaven and Earth ” is employed in these ancient writings, but 
this does not prove that two powers are intended, for the emperor 
of China is also called the “ Father and Mother” of the Chinese 
people, and even the magistrate of a county is so designated at 
the present time. 

It must not, however, be supposed that terms used loosely in 
the days of ignorance were always correctly understood. Then, 
as now, some knew no better than to think the material heaven 
and earth were referred to, and the learned expositors of the 
Classics have blundered almost as much as the “ stupid people,” 
as the proud Confucianist calls them, or, as the humble Christian 
prefers to denominate his beloved brethren, “ the masses.” What 
is important to note just here is, that it was not Confucius who 
led his countrymen astray in regard to this matter; it was the 
inevitable consequence of the use of words in more senses than 
one, before the schoolmaster had been abroad long enough to pro- 
duce exactness of ideas and expression. It is always hazardous 
to be so economical of words as to make one do the tasks of two, 
even when it concerns the exposition of the Westminster Con- 
fession or the Apostles’ Creed. The Chinese vocabulary at that 
period was very limited, and the confusion of ideas was not the 
result of ingenuity, but of simplicity. Nevertheless, as Professor 
Legge remarks, “ there was a danger of its leading to serious 
misconception concerning the oldest religious ideas and worship 
of the nation, a danger which Confucius himself happily came in 
to avert. We have from him the express statement that ‘ the 
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‘ceremonies of the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth are those by 
which we serve Shang Ti’ (God). The worship offered to them 
was to one and the same God.” This fact does not rest simply 
on Professor Legge’s assertion, for the recorded prayers of the 
emperors of China prove it conclusively. To cite only one in- 
stance, when in 1844 the first emperor of the present dynasty 
ascended the throne, in his official prayer he used the terms 
“Heaven and Earth,” “God” and “ Heaven,” synonymously. 
(See Legge’s “ Religions of China,” pp. 32-34.) 

To return to Confucius. The conception so common in Amer- 
ica that he was, if not an unreligious man, a thoroughly skeptical 
philosopher, rests on no sufficient foundation. It is true that 
he ordinarily avoided the use of the personal name Ti, or God, 
and employed the apparently more materialistic term Heaven. 
This, however, may merely show either that he possessed an un- 
due amount of philosophic coolness of temperament and intellect, 
or that he thought only the sovereign, as the people’s representa- 
tive, should use the personal name God, while it was more becom- 
ing for the people to use the more distant and respectful term 
Heaven, even as the Chinese people to this day employ the word 
“Palace” as the designation of the emperor. We have, how- 
ever, one certain instance of his using the word God: “ By the 
sacrificial rites offered to Heaven and Earth, the ancients served 
God ;” and one instance, not so well authenticated, where he is 
said to have advised a family to “sacrifice a calf to God.” 
(** Chinese Natural Theology,” by Chalmers, p. 275.) 

It appears to be certain that “ Heaven” was to Confucius the 
name of a personal being, for he said, “ He who sins against 
Heaven has none other to whom he can pray.” On another oc- 
casion he said: “ Alas! there is no one that knows me;” but he 
at once added, “ But there is Heaven; it knows me.” It is also 
recorded that he taught his disciples that “the ideal man stands 
in awe of Heaven’s decrees.” Again: “ Heaven produced the 
virtue I possess ;” “* While Heaven does not allow this teaching 
to perish, what can the people of K’wang do to me?”’ We have 
conclusive evidence that Confucius believed that he was sent by 
Heaven to teach the people ; we have his own explicit declaration 
that he prayed ; and his disciples and relatives have preserved 
the tradition that, at the close of his life, he solemnly presented 
his literary labors to Heaven for acceptance. These things cer- 
tainly do not indicate that he was a skeptic, or indifferent to re- 


ligion. Confucius was a reserved man, and in all probability his 
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piety was not of a demonstrative or effusive kind ; but this does’ 
not militate at all against the sufficiency or genuineness of his 
religious character. 

It should also be remembered that Confucius claimed, not to 
originate a system, but only to “transmit” the teaching of the 
ancient sages. He is, and for centuries has been, revered as the 
“ancient teacher and perfect sage” who handed down the clas- 
sies and their teaching for all generations. There is not the least 
ground for supposing that he doubted the truth of a single word 
which he transmitted ; on the contrary, there is abundant proof 
that he piously believed, and even that he excessively reverenced, 
the whole of it. Dr. Legge well says: ‘* Confucius was a great 
and wonderful man ; but I think that the religion which he found 
and did so much to transmit to posterity was still greater and 
more remarkable than he.” Confucianism is the name for the 
teaching of all the sages of China, for the teaching of Confucius 
and as certainly for that of all the wise and good men who lived 
before and those who have lived since he passed away. We have 
no evidence that Confucius discarded any of the religious doc- 
trines or rites of his predecessors, or that his successors have 
abandoned a tittle of the system he transmitted to them. A dis- 
tinct and unbroken historic continuity characterizes China’s re- 
ligion ; and it is as truly a religion as any system known, though 
we may be constrained to conclude with Professor Legge that it 
“cannot satisfy the longings of the soul, or the instincts of our 
moral nature, nor prove sufficient to guide our steps in the way 
of peace and holiness.” 

To complete our survey, we must notice briefly some of the 
references to God scattered up and down the Chinese writers who 
have lived and taught during the last 2300 years. This is all the 
more needful because it is a task usually neglected. China does 
not change rapidly, and Confucianism has experienced no develop- 
tment comparable to that which has taken place in Christian the- 
ology during the last 1800 years. Nevertheless, there has been 
growth, and in all fairness we must give due attention to it when 
we attempt to present even an outline of the theistic beliefs of 
the Chinese people. I must pass over some very beautiful and 
suggestive passages in Mencius and Chwang-tsz, two of China’s 
most gifted writers, and ask attention to a few quotations from 
other writers. 

Tsz Hsia, B. c. 507, one of the best among the disciples of 
Confucius, wrote: “God is the Lord of Creation, the origin of 
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Heaven and Earth.” The commentator Liang Yin, a. p. 92, 
wrote: “ God is the name of the Spirit. The Spirit is the in- 
telligent mind of God. God is the being (personality) of the 
Spirit. The Spirit is the operation of God. The Ruler of all 
things is God. That which mysteriously works in all things is 
the Spirit of God.” A writer in the “ Mirror of History” says: 
“‘ God is one and no more. How can there be five Gods?” This 
probably referred to new gods introduced by the Taoists, in 
imitation of the gods imported or deified by the Buddhists. 

During the thousand years from the death of Mencius, B. c. 
289, to about a. D. 700, an important change took place in the 
theistic ideas of the Chinese. Among the most gifted scholars 
there was a gradual increase of a philosophic materialistic spirit. 
Probably this was partly oecasioned by a recoil from the mystical 
vagaries of the Buddhists and Taoists, and partly by the new 
ideas brought by merchants and travelers, and the movements of 
armies to and from the west of Asia. Moreover, the Chinese 
have always had quite enough materialism in their own constitu- 
tion. 

About a. p. 770, Tsung Yuen expressed his opinion on the 
question of the reality of the existence of God or gods, an opin- 
ion which fairly represents the views of many of the scholars of 
his time, and of a large number of those of the present day. He 
says: “ With regard to the sages sacrificing to gods, it does not 
follow that such gods actually existed, but simply that this was a 
good way of conveying instruction. The worship of Heaven and 
Earth taught the duty of reverence; without this, how could it 
have been taught? They worshiped in the ancestral temples, 
thereby widely diffusing the doctrine of filial piety ; but for this, 
how could the duties of natural affection have been taught? 
They worshiped those who had been men of great courage and 
worth, to teach men to reward virtue; had they not done so, how 
else could they have exhorted men to be virtuous?” 

Another writer of this period, also, exactly expresses what 
many Confucianists hold to-day: ‘“‘ The sages used the doctrines 
about the gods solely to convey instruction.” These authorities 
see nothing wrong in this, just as we cannot see any reason to 
blame John Bunyan for trying to teach truth by his “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” In some cases this was simply an excuse for their 
ignorance. They felt unable to explain the ancient teaching so 
as to harmonize with the philosophical ideas of their own day, 
and hence were glad of any theory affording some alleviation to 
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their perplexities. They were undoubtedly materialistic, and so 
they interpreted the earlier writers in harmony with their own 
speculations. The ancient ideas of the personality of God had 
been fading for centuries, and so it became a problem how to 
solve the mysteries which occasionally pressed on their minds. 
One of their ablest philosophers simply gave it up, and excused 
himself by saying: “ Even the sages of antiquity did not under- 
stand God; how can we common mortals do so?” 

The philosopher Yang Fuh a. p. 1053, wrote thus: “ Heaven 
and God are one. The stars and visible forms are not Heaven, 
hence none should pray to them. Certainly we should not seek 
Heaven in the visible forms.” Pan Ku, A. D. 92, says: “ God is 
the designation of Heaven.” 

Chu Fu-tsz, sometimes called the “ prince” of Chinese literature, 
lived in the twelfth century, a. D. He penned some sentences 
on this subject which are well worth quoting. ‘“ Heaven,” he 
says, “ knows all our good and all our crimes. Itis as if Heaven 
noted them down and numbered them up. Your good deeds are 
all before God, and my evil deeds will also be before Him.” 
Again he writes: “To say that there is a God, like the images 
which are moulded of clay in the world, is decidedly wrong.” 
When baffled by questions about God, he tried to console himself 
by recalling how the great Taoist writer Chwang-tsz, 1000 years 
earlier, had been unable to solve this problem. He says: 
“‘Chwang-tsz saw this (difficulty) ; he perceived that the Ruling 
Power was self-controlled, inherent, necessary, but unspeakable. 
Each one must perceive this for himself; it cannot be explained 
by words.” Chu Fu-tsz had been charged with evaporating the 
earlier and more spiritual ideas out of the Classics by his own 
materialistic exposition of them. It may be so; but probably he 
followed the spirit of the times more than he led it, and his fol- 
lowers went far beyond their master, until the theistic conceptions 
of many of the Chinese people became dim and weak. 

In the days of Confucius and Mencius, and probably for cen- 
turies later, the people as well as the emperor sacrificed to God. 
But about 1368 a. D. the first emperor of the Ming dynasty 
prohibited all prayer to Heaven except his own, as being the 
height of presumption. Such prohibitions had been issued be- 
fore, but were probably not so urgent as this one. Notwithstand- 
ing such edicts, the people have retained the adoration of Heaven, 
but not the sacrifices, even to this day. 

It seems clear that little progress was made in the conception 
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of God from B. c. 1000 to a. p. 1500, and whatever advance 
has taken place since then has not been among the Confucian- 
ists or Buddhists, but among the much-abused Secret Societies. 
These have attracted to them some of the best and most devout 
people of the land. 

Passing from 1368 a. D. to 1538, we come toa very remark- 
able series of prayers addressed to the Supreme Ruler (Shang 
Ti) by Kia-Tsing, the twelfth emperor of the Ming dynasty. At 
the altar of the Temple of Heaven the emperor presented his 
petitions. I give brief extracts, — ‘Of old, in the beginning, 
there was the great chaos, without form and dark. The five ele- 
ments had not begun to revolve, nor the sun and moon to shine. 
In the midst thereof there presented itself neither form nor 
sound. Thou, O Spiritual Sovereign, camest forth in thy presi- 
dency, and first didst divide the grosser parts from the purer. 
Thou madest Heaven; Thou madest earth; Thou madest man. 
All things received their being, with their reproducing power. 
O God (Ti), when Thou hadst opened the course for the inactive 
and active forces of matter to operate, Thy creating (or forming) 
work proceeded. Thou didst produce, O Spirit, the sun and 
moon and five planets, and pure and beautiful was their light. 
The vault of Heaven was spread out like a curtain, and the square 
earth supported all on it, and all creatures were happy. I, Thy 
servant, presume reverently to thank Thee, and while I worship 
present this notice to Thee, O God, calling Thee Sovereign.” 

Precious stones and silks were then presented as offerings, with 
the following prayer: “ Thou hast vouchsafed, O God, to hear 
us, for as a Father Thou regardest us. I, Thy child, dull and 
unenlightened, am unable to show forth my feelings. I thank 
Thee that Thou hast accepted the intimation. Honorable is Thy 
great name. With reverence we spread out these precious stones 
and silk, and, as swallows rejoicing in the spring, praise Thine 
abundant love.” Meat and drink offerings were then presented, 
and the Supreme Ruler was approached with these words: “ The 
great feast has been set forth and the sound of our joy is like 
thunder. The Sovereign Spirit vouchsafes to enjoy our offering, 
and his servant’s heart is within him like a particle of dust. The 
meat has been boiled in the large caldrons, and the fragrant pro- 
visions have been prepared. Enjoy the offering, O God, then 
shall all the people have happiness. I, Thy servant, receiving Thy 
favors, am blessed indeed.” 

When the drink offering was made, this prayer was said: 
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“The great and lofty One sends down his favor and regard, which 
we in our insignificance are hardly sufficient to receive. I, his 
simple servant, while I worship, present this precious cup to Him 
whose years have no end.” Other offerings were made, and 
prayers and thanksgivings presented, as follows: “When God 
the Lord had so decreed, He called into existence the three 
powers (heaven, earth, and man). Between heaven and earth 
He separately disposed men and things, all overspread by the 
heavens. I, his small servant, beg his (favoring) decree, to 
enlighten me, his vassal, so may I forever appear before Him 
in the empyrean.” ‘ All the numerous tribes of animated beings 
are indebted to Thy favors for their beginning. Men and crea- 
tures are emparadised, O God, in Thy love. All living things 
are indebted to Thy goodness, but who knows whence his bless- 
ings come to him? Thou alone, O Lord, who art the true parent 
of all things.” At the final drink-offering, this was said: “The 
precious feast is wide displayed; the gem-adorned benches are 
arranged ; the pearly spirits are presented, with music and dan- 
eing. The spirit of harmony is collected ; men and creatures are 
happy. The breast of His servant is troubled that he can make 
no recompense for such goodness.” 

Then the offerings were removed and this prayer uttered : 
“The service of song is completed, but our poor sincerity cannot 
be fully expressed. Thy sovereign goodness is infinite. As a 
potter hast Thou made all living things. Great and small are 
eurtained round (by Thee from harm). As if engraven on the 
heart of Thy servant is the sense of Thy goodness, but my feel- 
ing cannot be fully displayed. With great kindness Thou dost 
bear with us, and, notwithstanding our demerits, dost grant us 
life and prosperity.” 

Then, according to ancient custom, the spirit of the Supreme 
Ruler, which had been reverently invited to be present at the sol- 
emn service, was as reverently dismissed, and the various offer- 
ings were burned. When this had been done, the following 
prayers were used, and the very significant and elaborate worship 
was concluded: “ With reverent ceremonies the record has been 
presented ; and Thou, O Sovereign Spirit, hast deigned to accept 
our service. The dances have all been performed, and nine times 
the music has resounded. Grant, O God, Thy great blessing to 
increase the happiness of my house. The instruments of metal 
and precious stones have given out their melody; the jeweled 
girdles of the officers have emitted their tinklings. Spirits and 
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men rejoice together, praising God the Lord. What limit, what 
measure can there be, while we celebrate his great name? For- 
ever He setteth fast the high heavens, and establisheth the solid 
earth. His government is everlasting. His poor servant, I bow 
my head and lay it in the dust, bathed in his grace and glory.”’ 
“ We have worshiped and written the Great Name on this gem- 
like sheet. Now we display it before God, and place it in the 
fire. These valuable offerings of silk and fine meats we burn 
also, with these sincere prayers, that they may ascend in volumes 
of flames up to the distant azure. All the ends of the earth 
look up to Him. All human beings, all things on the earth, rejoice 
together in the Great Name.” 

Thus ended the grand solstitial service. The offerings are 
oblations, not expiatory sacrifices, nor is the idea of consecration 
on the part of the worshiper symbolized by any part of the wor- 
ship. ‘This service is an acknowledgment by the emperor, for 
himself and his ancestors and the nation, of their obligations to 
God. In presiding at the solemn services the emperor gives ex- 
pression to the highest ideas of God that have been the inheri- 
tance of his nation for several millenniums, and acknowledging 
the dependence of all upon Him for life and breath and all things ; 
but he does this as the parent and representative of the people, 
and not as a priest.” (Legge, “ Religions of China,” p. 58). 

Two thoughts are forced upon us as we read the account of 
this stately service. We see evidence of progress in the Chinese 
conceptions of God, and a considerable development of power and 
beauty in literary expression. At the same time we find that 
the growth was not vigorous enough in the direction of spiritu- 
ality to burst through the antique bonds of ceremony. This lack 
of the intenser force left the Chinese too weak in moral fibre to 
resist their less civilized but more aggressive neighbors. The 
punctilious performance of these elaborate and impressive rites 
did not prevent the increasing corruption of the court and gov- 
ernment, until, in 1644 a. p., the Manchus seized the throne, 
which they have retained ever since. Under the present dynasty 
there has been some reversion to older views, and, as this change 
is specially worthy of our attention, I will quote a valuable par- 
agraph from the writings of Dr. Edkins, who has studied Chi- 
nese religions and philosophy for more than forty years: “ Pre- 
vious to the present dynasty (a. p. 1644), an old-fashioned 
medizval philosophy had for centuries ruled the minds of the 
literary classes with a sway almost as powerful as that of Aris- 
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totle over the schoolmen. Chu Fu-tsz was the chief leader of 
this philosophy. It denied the personality of God, and held that 
the Shang-Ti (Supreme Ruler) of the Classies is nothing but a 
principle. This principle underlies all existence. All things are 
the manifestation of it. Sometimes it is spoken of as a law of a 
moral or intellectual kind pervading the world. At other times 
it is nothing but a very fine material essence. This was the con- 
ception to which the idea of God was reduced by the Middle-Age 
Chinese philosophers. In their hands Providence is nothing but 
the spontaneous action of a law, and creation the self-originated 
beginning of such action. Recent Chinese authors have felt that 
such a system was unsatisfactory, and have returned to the older 
one, which regarded the personality of God as a fundamental 
point. Modern Chinese writers, when discussing the question, 
‘Whether the God of the Classics is a personal being or prin- 
ciple,’ ask: ‘Can a principle become angry? Can a principle 
be said to approve the actions of men? Yet these acts are as- 
cribed to God in the classical books. God, therefore, cannot be 
a principle, but must be a personal being.’” The Chinese gov- 
ernment has issued some of the works of these writers, but at 
the same time has kept the materialistic commentaries as the 
standard interpretation of the Classics, to which all essayists 
competing in the examinations must conform. Of course this 
retards progress, and perpetuates views which have injured and 
still injure the people. 

This new school of philosophers has been little studied by mis- 
sionaries, so that they have not been able to render much assist- 
ance to a movement deserving sympathy and support. China 
moves slowly, but she does move, and, if she had the light and 
knowledge which Western nations could give, she would move 
much faster, and the advantages of a higher morality and civili- 
zation would be obtained much sooner than some suppose pos- 
sible. How much the Chinese need the intellectual and moral 
stimulus of a purer faith to start them afresh, is clearly shown in 
the stale, tame platitudes which the Emperor Kang-Hsi published 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. He summed up 
what he regarded as the essential points in the Confucian doc- 
trine. In sixteen maxims the people are exhorted to be peace- 
able, filial, loyal, and especially to pay their taxes promptly, but 
there is not one word about God. The exclusion of God from 
this so-called “ Sacred Edict ” is typical of the “ godlessness ” of 
the great mass of the scholars. China’s need is more knowledge 
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of God. I readily admit that the little knowledge they had was 
a blessing to them. I agree with the late Dr. Williamson when 
he says: “The knowledge that the people were the offspring of 
God, with his law written in their hearts, led all their best 
emperors and magistrates to leave themselves open to their com- 
plaints and distresses. I am inclined to believe that this know- 
ledge of God, and especially the solemn and public recognition 
of Him by the government of the country every year, — an act of 
reverence and worship not even approached by any other nation 
on the face of the earth, — goes far to explain the duration of 
this nation, while other idolatrous empires of greater brilliancy 
have perished.” 

All this may be quite true, and yet the history and the present 
state of the Chinese show the utter insufficiency of their concep- 
tion of God, of his relation to men and of their own to Him. 
I have tried to show both the bright and the dark sides of China’s 
religious history. The selections which I have given tell of the 
idolatry, the agnosticism and materialism, which blended with the 
imperfect thoughts about God. Whatever a few of the most 
thoughtful of the people believed and strove for ages ago, the 
mass were in dense darkness and superstition, and it is just the 
same to-day. The religion possessed by the Chinese was, and is, 
sadly deficient in motive power. Trite maxims, however good, do 
little to reform or to restrain men. Wise aphorisms do little to 
sustain men under life’s troubles, or to keep them from evil. The 
modern Confucianist sums up the whole duty of man in a very 
terse, sententious and to him perfectly satisfactory way: ‘“ Loy- 
alty to my sovereign, reverence to my parents, kindness to my 
children and fidelity to my friends.”” Sometimes he varies it and 
says: “‘ Worship Heaven and Earth, reverence your ancestors, 
obey the laws, follow the dictates of conscience, and you will 
be right here and hereafter.” It is easy to teach this and insist 
upon it, but it is not easy to do it, and it is safe to say that con- 
science will never be constantly followed until it is reinforced by 
that intenser religious inspiration which alone can make the will 
equal to its tasks. 

Some may say: “If God has not left himself without wit- 
ness in China, if the Chinese have known Him and do know Him 
now, surely we need not go to teach them about Him.” My an- 
swer is this: “ A little knowledge of God is a great blessing; a 
fuller, clearer knowledge is a far greater blessing. If they do 
not need to know any more than they know now, much less do 
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we need to read and study and pray in order that we may learn 
more of Him. If, with much fuller knowledge and clearer light 
of God, we still need to go on preaching and worshiping together 
to maintain and strengthen our faith and hope and courage, much 
more do the Chinese need to be led and taught and encouraged 
and helped by us.” 

All nations are God’s children, destined to help each other in 
spiritual no less than in material things. ‘He that knoweth to 
do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin,” whether it concerns 
those near to us or those in the Far East. The vigorous and un- 
successful inquiries of Chwang-tsz and Chu Fu-tsz, the earnest 
search for rest of spirit by many members of the Secret Sects, 
the toilsome devotions and prolonged self-denial of thousands 
who every year go on weary pilgrimage to the celebrated shrines 
in various parts of the land, all tell us of a great craving, which, 
if we can, we ought to satisfy at once. 

Why Theism developed so slowly and achieved so little in 
China I cannot tell. Doubtless one reason was its isolation. 
Dreary desert wastes, high mountain ranges and a dangerous 
sea all tended to prevent frequent intercourse with other nations ; 
and so China, like Moab, “settled on her lees” and remained 
unstirred by the great thoughts which gave life and energy and 
hope to the West. But whatever the causes of China’s deficiency 
may be, the fact is incontrovertible and calls for our attention. 
Would it not be certain to bring untold blessings to the millions 
of China if we could send them such reasonable and inspiring 
teaching about our God and Father as a modern writer has given 
in the following passage : — 

** What does it mean, this Fatherhood of God? It means that 
the Unseen Power behind the Universe, the Omnipotent, the 
Everlasting ; the Energy by which all the hosts of worlds arise 
and have their being, that flashes in the shaft of light, that moves 
through the storm and pulses in the sunshine ; the Living Energy 
by which, myriad-fold, life arises on this earth of ours, by which 
life struggles from the dim sensation of the mollusc or crustacean 
up into the regal faculty of man; the one Power upon which all 
science strikes and can know no more, which philosophy finds 
behind all phenomena and calls by names that are strange and 
cold, before which all religion trembles with unutterable awe — it 
means that this Universal, Everlasting, All-energizing Power, to 
which there is no small and great, which thrills in the petal of a 
flower no less than it sends its currents down the orbits of the 
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vastest suns — it means that this Power, Supreme, All-controlling, 
Unescapable, is not dead, but lives; is not a Terror, but a Love 
ineffable ; is not a far-off Sovereign, inaccessible, implacable, but 
the Father of my spirit and of yours, caring for us, tending us, 
loving us, protecting us, listening to the faintest whisper of our 
hearts, answering with celestial love each cry of our sorrow or 
our need. He is not far off, but here. He is not long ago, but 
now. He is not in his exaltation out of touch with our weakness, 
but his everlasting strength bends over us with an understand- 
ing sympathy, closer, dearer, holier, more healing, than the love 
of any friend on earth. It means that on the purity of our 
hearts alone depends the closeness of our communion with God, 
and that He will help us to make pure our hearts. It means 
that nothing can ever come between Him and his human child ; 
that even sin cannot hide us from Him or alienate his love ; that 
though a mother forget her child, He can forget us never; that 
whenever the prodigal, with a cry of sorrow, stretches forth his 
hands to the Father, and yearns to be reconciled with Him, the 
Father is ready always and receives him with the healing mercy 
of his love. 

“Do you call this vague? Ask the prodigal who has been re- 
ceived back to his Father’s house if it is vague. Do you call it 
indefinite? Nay, but it is the statement of divine and human 
love, and love is not indefinite. Do you call it insufficient? Is 
the mother’s love insufficient for the little child? His heart 
glows in response to the mother’s smile, and in his childish 
troubles he flies to her for comfort. In all the experience of life, 
my joys, my sorrows, my upward. strivings, my darkening sins, 
I want no other religion save the sense that my Father’s love is 
with me through it all. Always He is our Father. Always He 
stoops to our prayers. Always He is ready with the inflowing of 
his grace and love to the open heart. And just in proportion as 
we trust in Him our Father, and obey and love Him, will He 
give to us of his peace and strength, and grant it to us to bring 
his Kingdom nearer to the hearts of men.” 

Such teaching as this would regenerate China, and make God’s 
saving health known throughout the nation. 


F. Huserty JAMEs. 
Boston. 
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ADAPTATION IN MISSIONARY METHOD. 


THE question here suggested is not a new one; but the advance 
of Christianity among the peoples of the earth is constantly bring- 
ing to light new cases under it. In the propagation of Christian 
civilization, adaptations have, of course, always been made, and 
they must continue to be made so long as the process continues. 
Revelation is a divine adaptation. The life and service of Christ 
is an adaptation to actual human conditions; and his ‘ Great 
Commission”’ enjoins it, for to “Go and make disciples of all 
nations” requires an adaptation to the geographical location, to 
the language, to the understanding and to the sentiments of the 
nations. So far indeed must this adaptation be carried by com- 
mon consent, that it becomes established as a principle, and de- 
mands application to an extent beyond common consent, or at 
least beyond common practice. The burden of the gospel mes- 
sage is not conventional forms, but spirit and life. These are 
capable of adaptation to the capacities of all men everywhere, and 
it is a part of the missionary commission so to adapt them. 

The methods of missionary effort are determined by the aim of 
that effort. The aim is to bring people, so far as practicable, 
into possession of the best and fullest attainment of Christian life 
and character. Narrower aims than this have been cherished in 
the past and are probably in some cases at present. Such, for 
example, is the simple supplanting of old religious forms and be- 
liefs and attachments, by new ones entirely different, and bearing 
the stamp of a Christian, rather than a pagan, cult. 

If the only fault with this aim were that it is narrow, we might 
hope that it would in its actual realization develop breadth; but 
with its narrowness it is sure to carry practical error to the minds 
which it seeks to elevate. The new forms, beliefs and attachments 
are sure to be inconsistent with much that remains uncorrected 
in the native mind. The forms receive an importance as being 
vital and final, which does not belong to them. All culture, out- 
side of the simple proclamation of the gospel, is regarded as a 
thing separate from, and secondary to, evangelization, rather than 
as a real part of it. It is simply putting a new patch on an old 
garment, and new wine into old wine-skins. 

The broader aim of missionary effort has been adopted to some 
extent at least, but there is a feeling in some quarters that the 
methods have not been sufficiently readjusted to the broader aim, 
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and that arbitrary and dogmatic methods still survive, where the 
dogmatic aim has given place to a broader and more vital Chris- 
tian purpose. This broader aim can hardly fail to modify both 
the preparation of the missionary for his work, and also the form 
of instruction and effort in the field. It would seem also that it 
must increase the success of that effort, and it may even supply 
another “nerve” for missions in place of the one which some 
suppose to have been recently severed. While missionaries al- 
ways keep in view the best Christian ideals known to them, their 
first and greatest task must be to study the present conditions of 
those to whom they go. They will study these conditions in order 
to find what the first and most natural steps will be for them to 
take in the ascending scale, knowing that there are many other 
steps before the top is reached, and that some of these steps are 
very low, and afford a very narrow outlook. 

There are a few general truths bearing on the relation of the 
missionary to his people which it may be well to recall. (1) Error 
is not held as error, nor are vice and evil practiced as such, by 
any people. When error and vice are present, they are believed 
and loved as being true and desirable, — desirable from low mo- 
tives it may be, but nevertheless from the motives which are there 
the dominant ones. 

(2) Error and evil, so held or practiced by any people, cannot 
therefore be superseded by anything which has to them the ap- 
pearance of being false, or bad, whatever its true character may 
be. Foreign innovations in thought or conduct have to encounter 
the disadvantage of appearing false and undesirable. They must 
expect this, and if they are not able to overcome this prejudice 
honorably, they should have nothing more to say. No matter 
how much our missionary may seem from our standpoint to be a 
benefactor, and a bringer of good tidings, he is to the other party 
a stranger and an innovator seeking credit. 

(3) Whenever credit is asked, credentials must be produced 
which are satisfactory to the creditor, and his credence must be 
secured, however skeptical or finical he may be. He is master of 
the situation de jure and de facto, and he has a right to dictate 
his own terms, and, as a rule, he does it, right or no right. If 
the creditor is a pagan, who is being approached by a Christian 
missionary, the latter has no right to expect the pagan to accept 
the kind of credentials which were current in his own Christian 
land. He must submit to a process of exchange, which is very 
thoroughgoing, and which is here termed Adaptation in Mission- 
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ary Method. It must apply not only to his money and his lan- 
guage, and possibly to his dress and habits, but especially must it 
apply to his message, and to the forms and settings which his 
purported truth must take in order to secure for it the attention 
and respect desired. 

(4) There is a profound abyss between the missionary and his 
people. If it is ever to be bridged so that they will believe and 
be and act on the same plane with him, they and he must first 
get together on some common standing-ground. This will involve 
a holding in suspense of differences on the part of the one, or the 
other, or both. But the people have no inclination, and no suffi- 
cient occasion for holding their peculiar views and habits in sus- 
pense, and as they have not taken the initiative in this new move- 
ment they cannot be expected to do so. The fact that they may 
be the losers if they do not is nothing to the point, for that is the 
thing which remains to be demonstrated to them. It is in tak- 
ing the initiative in this, and in overcoming their prejudice, that 
the graciousness of the missionary’s service consists. If he is the 
superior in his grasp of truth, in knowledge of human nature, in 
culture and in generous Christian spirit, he is by all means the 
one who should suspend opinions and preferences for the sake of 
finding some common standing-ground of mutual confidence, with 
those to whom he seeks to bring his message and the new life. 
By suspending one’s opinions and preferences, it is not necessary 
to violate truth or right, any more than a parent does in conver- 
sation with a little child, when the child’s question is answered 
according to the child’s understanding, and not according to the 
parent’s. 

If it is impossible for the missionary to let his people look 
through his own enlightened eyes and understanding from the 
first, it is equally impossible for him to get them to understand 
and accept by direct teaching his doctrine of God, or of the Bible, 
or of sin, or of redemption. The teacher must be patient and 
suppress his zeal for these great revelations temporarily, until he 
has prepared eyes to see and ears to hear them. These eyes and 
ears are the same which he finds in his people, able to see and 
hear only a few of the most primitive things in nature, and no 
more able to take in the vital and central things in the spiritual 
world than he is able to take in the significance of a picture of an 
electric dynamo. Or, if they are cultured eyes like those of the 
Japanese or Hindu, their culture is so different that the forms of 
thought and the figures of speech he employs are utterly foreign 
and meaningless to them. 
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What the peoples need is not that our forms of thought be 
drilled into their minds, nor that their minds be recast so as to 
receive our forms of thought, for both these processes are repul- 
sive to them and difficult for us; what they need is that a mind 
thoroughly intimate with them, and sympathetic with their mental 
states and spiritual conditions, shall take the spirit and the vital 
truths of the kingdom of God, — not of the Calvinistic or the 
Augustinian systems of theology, but of the kingdom of God it- 
self, — and state, illustrate and apply them in the bent of thought 
and the phraseology which are common and familiar there. Truly 
this is no easy task, but it is the real task, and it was well done 
by him who likened the spiritual birth to the blowing wind. 

Whatever is given to the nations will be of more service to 
them if it is engrafted on the native stock, so as to bear its own 
characteristic fruit produced by aid of the native life-forces. It 
will be less serviceable if it first seeks to destroy, root and branch, 
the former cult, and then transplant to its place another root and 
branch foreign and unfamiliar. We speak of many religions, but 
there is in a true sense but one religion, as there is but one hu- 
manity and one civilization, — one religion, which is refined and 
highly developed here, while there it is crude and erroneous, and 
yonder it is entangled and even strangled with superstition. The 
missionary goes to deal with the conditions of religion and civili- 
zation, which he finds existing in a people as far removed from 
himself as possible’ in every respect. It is his business to conform 
himself to them, in what may be called the formal characteristics 
of advanced life and thought, in order that they may be con- 
formed to God in the vital characteristics. 

Whether the general state of religion and civilization is refined, 
or crude, or superstitious, there may be found some godly men in 
it, alike in spirit and in the vital and essential elements of. char- 
acter though differing widely in the outward and formal elements 
of life. It is to increase the number of these, as well as to raise 
the general standard of the whole, that the missionary labors. 
An example of godliness on the same plane with the people is 
much more effective than an example that is exalted to a plane 
above the reach of their sympathy. A man whose virtues are all 
matters of faith, and not of observation, is not the man for an 
effective missionary. To be tempted in all points like as we are, 
yet without sin, gives a wonderful leverage, and it is nothing more 
nor less than adaptation of missionary method by the missionary 
to the condition in which he finds his people. To become all 
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things to all men in order that we may save some, is a principle 
of adaptation which has good authority, and which, when used 
with wisdom, contains the secret of much success in missionary 
labor. But it takes a large soul to be able to go out of its natural 
way and enter into sympathy with people far different. It was 
in breadth of sympathy more than in anything else that Jesus 
showed his greatness, and it is in the same way that missionary 
greatness must always show itself. 

One great question of adaptation relates to the use of the world’s 
leading systems of philosophy and ethics as a setting for Christian- 
ity. This has been generally regarded by missionaries as impos- 
sible; but there is practically no great system of philosophy or 
ethics with which Christianity has not in some cases at least been 
able to subsist in the same individual. President Kozaki, of the 
Doshisha University in Kyoto, has written a book for his people 
to show how Christianity as a life can be codrdinated with the 
ethical system of Confucius. As that sage has himself wisely 
said, “ Man is greater than any system of thought,” and Chris- 
tianity is for every man and for every system of thought; it takes 
the man and his thought as it finds them, and sanctifies and ele- 
vates them, after it has gained its footing in his life, not before. 
Christianity is neither philosophy nor ethics, but life. 

Another question of adaptation is, whether the history and 
institutions of a people are open to judgment by a missionary of 
another race, in such a way that they may be pronounced bad, 
and only bad, and rejected as not being fit for a “schoolmaster 
unto Christ,” while the Hebrew history and laws are foisted upon 
them as the only thing that is adequate for this discipline. Should 
it be demanded of a people who have a history thousands of years 
old, in which God has been present and operative every moment, 
that they cast all that heritage of tradition, culture and thought 
to the winds, and try to adopt the Hebrew story and traditions as 
a background for their Christian life? The Hexateuch may be 
interesting and profitable to the converts from other ethnic faiths, 
as a study of comparative religion, when they have reached that 
high order of academic study, but it belongs far on in the curric- 
ulum, and not in those elementary grades which ordinarily fall to 
the lot of the missionary to teach. If the peoples addressed have 
a history, probably they have a Moses, and a law of their own, 
and are waiting for a Messianic revelation. If they have not a 
history or a law, the best adaptation of missionary effort will be 
to furnish them with law, the best that modern jurisprudence can 
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give them, and this shall serve them as a “schoolmaster unto 
Christ.” 

There are special marks of providential preparation in the his- 
tory of the Hebrew nation for a fuller revelation of the truth and 
power and purposes of God; but this fact does not diminish the 
value to any other people of their own history, even as a revela- 
tion of the wisdom and power of God. They may not as yet have 
found much of this value in their history ; but, if so, they are only 
waiting for the key. If this can be put in their hands by a wise 
Christian teacher, it will enable them to unlock the treasures of 
their own past, and enter upon their abiding inheritance. Because 
they have never had the key, they have hitherto turned away dis- 
heartened from their own door, wanderers and outcasts within 
the Father’s domain. It is well enough to say that Christ is the 
master-key ; “‘ Preach Christ to them and they will find in him 
their hid treasure.” But master-keys are not for everybody’s 
hand. Tere was a gospel for the Hebrews, and another for the 
Greeks; both were Christian, but they were not alike; they were 
adapted. The Spirit led the early apostles and evangelists thus 
to adapt their message to different types of thought, and to differ- 
ent races. Apostles and evangelists ever since have been doing 
the same thing. Origen, Saint Augustine, Saint Anselm, Saint 
Francis, Luther, Calvin, Whitefield, Wesley, Edwards, all deliv- 
ered the same message, but all adapted it in very important 
respects to varying conditions of the same race. So there must 
also be gospels for the Japanese and the Hindus and the Turks 
and the “submerged tenth” and even the “Four Hundred.” 
They must all be thoroughly Christian, but they must also be 
carefully adapted, and in this they are the more Christian. 

The history of such a doctrine as the atonement ought to be 
sufficient to enforce this principle. Irenzus, Calvin and Bushnell 
found it necessary to adapt their doctrines on this subject to the 
conditions of their own and other minds. May not still other 
conditions call for other adaptations? Moreover, may we not 
expect that the life and power of the gospel will not merely sur- 
vive these adaptations, but that it will be greatly promoted by 
them, as it has been in the past? The best service which can be 
rendered to the faith of the unevangelized, is to help and encour- 
age them to work out these problems for themselves in terms fa- 
miliar to them. Then we may be sure that the leaven is working 
in the most natural way, and the divine Spirit, showing the things 


of Christ, must be trusted for a right result. 
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The thing which experience and observation have impressed upon 
the writer as being most important in all this kind of work is the 
securing of the largest possible common ground between all par- 
ties concerned. There must be the largest common ground for 
mutual sympathy and understanding, for interchange of thought, 
and in fact for all those communions which constitute society. 
To speak to a sailor in the language of the sea does far more than 
enable him to understand. It reveals a comradeship which com- 
mands his sympathy and respect, and that is more than half the 
battle. 

The great work of whi¢h General Booth has been the leader is 
a good example of adaptation in method. If his work is not des- 
tined for continued success in this country, it will be from his 
failure to carry out his principle of adaptation to American con- 
ditions. The gospel takes no harm in the hands of the Salvation 
Army, but a class of people for whom it is intended are thereby 
enabled to hear in their own tongue the mighty works of God, 
and Pentecost is thereby perpetuated. 

Of course there are more and less important grounds of com- 
munity, and sometimes it becomes necessary to sacrifice the less 
for the more important. The Japanese scholars, for example, in 
their conference with the late special commission of the American 
Board for the adjustment of matters of this kind, expressed a 
desire for missionaries of independent scholarship. They want 
men who can meet them on the common ground which they pro- 
fess to occupy, of acquaintance with the great problems of learn- 
ing, philosophy and religion, and who can lead them still deeper. 
They would gladly overlook other matters which they regard as 
less important, such as the missionary’s ignorance of Japanese 
language and customs. On such a plane have been the mission 
of Professor George T. Ladd, in a summer lectureship, and the 
brief sojourn of President Clark, of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, and the mission of Captain Janes, out of which 
grew the famous Kumamoto Band. These were men of suffi- 
ciently broad mind to sympathize fully with the difficulties of 
thoughtful Japanese. They, of necessity, confined their chief 
labors to a small number, after the manner of the Master; but 
when those few became imbued with the right spirit and furnished 
with the essential elements of the Christian life, they became true 
and successful apostles of that new life to their own people. 

We often hear the statement emphasized by gentlemen from 
India, Japan and elsewhere, that it is the best men we have who 
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are needed for missionary service, and that the wisdom of sending 
any other is at least open to serious question. They tell us that 
it is vain to spend money on a great number of mediocre mission- 
aries to the masses. If it were concentrated on a few really 
strong men of the right stamp, who should confine their efforts to 
the raising up of native leaders, we should get on faster in the 
end. In the native leaders we have an adaptation which can 
never be had in a foreigner, and a wise economy will make the 
most of that advantage. 

It will, of course, be said that all this is very general, and that 
principles which hold good with the Gregorian churches of Ar- 
menia, or with the Japanese, may utterly fail when applied in 
Africa or China. But so large a work as foreign missions should 
by this time have some well-established general principles which 
actual experience has discovered and confirmed inductively, and 
among the first of these would be a thoroughgoing principle of 
adaptation. The trouble is that missionaries have drawn general 
principles too much by deduction from dogmatic theories, and not 
enough from the facts of experience. There is much material for 
the latter process in both the Old and the New Testament, and 
but very little for the former. The religious forms, feasts and 
sacraments of Judaism were largely adaptations from similar insti- 
tutions, already existing in some fashion among various peoples, 
with the infusion of a new religious significance into them which 
rendered them sacred. The same thing may be said of the work 
of Christ and of the apostolic missions, as well as of the Christian 
church in all the best stages of its progress. 

Gregory I., in a letter to Augustine, whom he had sent with a 
band of missionaries to Britain, is very explicit in instructing him 
that, although he had been brought up in the Roman church, still 
he ought by no means, in settling the order of the new church, to 
follow exclusively the example of Rome, but should select the 
good from all quarters, whether in the Gallic church or elsewhere ; 
for the thing ought not to be loved on account of the place, but 
only the place on account of the thing. The idol temples, if well 
built, should not be destroyed, but converted into temples of the 
living God, so that the people might be the more easily induced 
to assemble in their accustomed places. The festivals in honor 
of the idols should be replaced by others, that, being thus allowed 
to indulge in some sensual enjoyments, the Britons could be the 
more easily led to those which are inward and spiritual. The 
Roman church has by no means lost sight of this principle to the 
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present day, although, in common with the Protestant churches, 
it has frequently allowed an opposite tendency to modify its mis- 
sionary methods. 

The following conclusions may be offered in partial answer to 
the question, To what extent may missionary effort wisely adapt 
itself to native conditions? 

1. The divine Spirit resident in any people may be safely 
trusted, to operate through them in the best possible adaptation 
to all their peculiarities, for their attainment of the highest Chris- 
tian life and culture. 

2. Much of the matter and all the method, manner and form 
of missionary instruction and effort should be determined, not 
by precedent and custom, but solely by the question, What will 
secure for the spirit of true religion the readiest acceptance and 
freest operation here? 

3. Any race or people can evangelize itself more readily than a 
foreign agency can do it, other things being equal, because of the 
easier adaptation. Therefore the method of thoroughly disci- 
pling a few, who shall in turn evangelize the masses, is preferable 
to a direct appeal by foreigners to the masses. 

4. Any idea, institution or usage found among an unchristian 
people which can be turned to good account in the new system, 
or which by a modification, or a new interpretation, can be made 
of temporary or permanent use, should be made the most of, in a 
spirit ef generous tolerance and Christian sympathy. 


W. J. Murcu. 


New Haven, Conn. 





THE PAUL OF THE ACTS AND THE PAUL OF 
THE EPISTLES. 


In the history of apostolic Christianity no subject is of more 
importance than the part taken by the apostle to the Gentiles in 
the activities of the time, and the relation which he held to the 
“pillars” of the church in Jerusalem respecting the burning 
question as to the conditions on which the converted heathen 
should be admitted into the community of expectant believers, to 
whom the coming of their Lord from heaven would, they be- 
lieved, secure the complete fruition of the kingdom of God. The 
difficulties of the problem, which are evident from the difference 
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of opinion on important points still apparent after an exhaustive 
discussion during nearly three quarters of a century, arise from 
the relation of the two sources of information on the subject, the 
Acts and the Pauline Epistles. That these two sources differ 
widely, both in some matters which they have in common and in 
incidents and circumstances contained in one of them alone, no 
one will undertake to dispute. The historical trustworthiness 
of the only canonical account of the fortunes of the apostolical 
church has accordingly been the centre about which the conflict 
of opinion has raged most violently. It has been maintained that 
this ostensible history is in fact a “ tendency-writing,” the author 
of which, having a certain theory of the relations of the parties 
in the early church to establish, invented situations and sup- 
pressed facts in the interest of his manifest purpose; that, remote 
from the events and depending on sources not altogether good, he 
has idealized the history, and given the color of his own time to 
important episodes ; and that (as Spitta has recently done), by 
assigning various portions of the book to sources of different de- 
grees of credibility, a tolerably consistent history can be con- 
structed from the best of them, and the difficulties diminished by 
the assumption of the author’s defective information. Adherents 
of the apologetic school have proceeded upon the assumption of 
the general trustworthiness of the history in Acts, and have em- 
ployed the expedients and arts of the harmonist in order to bring 
it into accord with the Pauline Epistles. Sympathy with this 
procedure is apparent in some details of the treatment of the 
subject by a few representatives of the critical tendency, particu- 
larly Keim and Pfleiderer (see the former’s “ Aus dem Urchris- 
tenthum,” and the latter’s “ Das Urchristenthum ”’). 

Paul’s relation to the heads of the church in Jerusalem and his 
attitude toward the Jewish ceremonial observances are matters 
of great importance in forming a judgment of his character and 
work and of the course of affairs in the history of apostolic 
Christianity. He himself lays so much stress upon the former 
that we are not justified in passing lightly over it, and in a judg- 
ment upon the latter is involved something more than the con- 
sistency of his conduct with principles which he clearly enunci- 
ated. Great difficulties present themselves in the attempt to 
reconcile his own positive affirmations regarding these matters 
with the accounts of them in Acts. In writing to the Galatians 
of his conversion, which he thought to be the revelation of God’s 
Son in him for the express purpose that he might “ preach him 
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among the Gentiles,” he declares, in a manner which shows that 
he regarded his independence of men and his immediate author- 
ity from God as involved in the statement, that he “conferred 
not with flesh and blood,” neither went up to Jerusalem to the 
apostles, but went away into Arabia, then returned to Damascus, 
and after three years went to Jerusalem to visit Peter, tarrying 
with him fifteen days and seeing no other of the apostles, but 
only James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 16, 17). To this frag- 
ment of biography he adds the emphatic declaration: ‘“ Now, 
touching the things which I write unto you, behold, before God, 
I lie not.” On the contrary, the writer of Acts betrays a pur- 
pose to bring Paul after his conversion, with all possible dispatch, 
into relations with the apostles in Jerusalem, as if to make it ap- 
pear that he sought there the very recognition which he himself 
takes pains to affirm that he did not want. Omitting mention 
of the journey to Arabia, he represents Paul as betaking himself 
immediately to the synagogue in Damascus and there preaching 
Jesus to the Jews, as if he had no thought of a mission to the 
gentiles. The Jews, displeased with the proclamation of Jesus 
as “ the Son of God,” attempt to kill him, and he escapes with 
difficulty and repairs to Jerusalem, where he tries to “ join him- 
self to the disciples,” who, it appears, were suspicious of him, and 
received him only through the intervention of Barnabas. 

That these two accounts convey, or were intended by their 
writers to convey, the same conception of Paul’s movements 
directly after his conversion and of his relations with Jerusalem, 
cannot be successfully maintained. They are not so related that 
one can be said to supplement the other, so that the two can be 
combined into a consistent and probable narrative. The purpose 
of the writers, so far as it can be judged by their reports, was not 
to relate the same course of events. Either the author of Acts 
did not know of the journey to Arabia, — in which case he could 
not have read the Epistle to the Galatians, — or, knowing it, he 
omitted mention of it for a purpose not far to seek. He evidently 
did not intend that the inference should be drawn from his nar- 
rative that Paul allowed three years to elapse from his conversion 
before seeking the acquaintance of the original apostles or en- 
deavoring to “attach” himself to them. The term of his residence 
in Damascus is given as “a considerable number of days” (jjuépae 
ixavai), and this answers all the requirements of Paul’s own ac- 
count of the episode in 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33. The sojourn in Ara- 
bia and the return to Damascus are excluded by the immediate 
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sequence of the mention of the journey to Jerusalem. The sup- 
position that the persecution in Damascus occurred, according to 
the meaning and intention of the writer of Acts, after Paul’s re- 
turn from Arabia, or three years after his first arrival in that 
city, is contrary to the evident sense of jjpépat ixava/, and requires 
a reading into the passage of a sense which was manifestly not 
intended, and which only the interest of a violent harmonizing 
could suggest. It is, moreover, rendered improbable by the subse- 
quent events in Jerusalem recorded by the writer of Acts himself. 
For he represents the apostles in Jerusalem as suspicious of Paul 
and ignorant of his conversion, so that the good offices of Barna- 
bas were necessary in order that he might succeed in his effort to 
“attach ” himself to them, — a condition of affairs which has not 
been too strongly characterized as “unthinkable” three years 
after the great event on the road to Damascus and a ministry in 
the synagogues of that city. Damascus was not so remote from 
Jerusalem, and intercourse between the two cities so infrequent, 
that the apostles can be supposed not to have heard of the con- 
version of the vehement persecutor of the Christians. More- 
over, the account in Acts of this first visit of Paul in Jerusalem 
does not accord with that of the apostle himself in other particu- 
lars. Paul represents that he went up to Jerusalem to visit 
Peter, and that during the fifteen days of his sojourn there he 
saw no other one of the apostles, but did see James, the brother 
of Jesus, who was not an apostle (Gal. i. 18,19). On the con- 
trary, it is explicitly stated in Acts that when he came to Jerusa- 
lem he endeavored to “attach himself to the disciples,” that they 
were “ail afraid of him,” and that Barnabas “took him and 
brought him to the apostles” (ix. 26, 27). As Paul’s declaration 
that the object of his journey was to visit Peter, and that he saw 
no other one of the apostles, was not without an intention in con- 
nection with the assertion of his independence, so the writer of 
Acts, if he was not ignorant of the facts, could hardly have re- 
lated without a purpose (“tendency”) a story of directly the 
opposite purport, — that Paul, on his arrival in Jerusalem, did 
not simply visit one of the twelve, but endeavored to “ attach ” 
(xo\AGo6a:) himself to the apostles in general, and was taken to 
them by Barnabas to this end. Again, the apostle’s declaration 
that immediately thereafter he was “ unknown by face to the 
churches of Juda” (Gal. i. 22) is irreconcilable with the state- 
ment in Acts that he was introduced to the apostles, and con- 
ducted for some time an active ministry in Jerusalem (ix. 28, 29) ; 
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and especially with the words which the writer puts into the 
mouth of Paul in one of the accounts of his conversion, that im- 
mediately after that event he preached repentance “ both to them 
of Damascus first and at Jerusalem and throughout all the coun- 
try of Judea and also to the Gentiles” (xxvi. 20). 

It is evidently necessary to an understanding of the influences 
which determined the history of primitive Christianity, as well as 
to a knowledge of Paul’s motives and character and actions, to 
make a right choice between these two accounts, since no combi- 
nation of them into a consistent whole can be fairly made. The 
testimony of the apostle must not assuredly be rejected in the 
face of his asseveration of truthfulness (Gal. i. 21). His genu- 
ine Epistles must be regarded as a first-class source, outranking 
in trustworthiness the record of Acts, of whose writer and his 
means of information we are, to say the least, not accurately in- 
formed. In any case we are compelled to believe that he was 
either ignorant of important facts, or capable of suppressing them 
in the interest of a theory of primitive Christian history, or of 
seeing them inaccurately through the medium of a later time. 
It is also inadmissible to read the record of Acts into the state- 
ments of Paul regarding his relations with, and his attitude 
toward, the original apostles, since to do so is to modify his testi- 
mony to the extent that it is practically invalidated. In like 
manner, the story in Acts cannot be interpreted by inserting into 
its framework the historical incidents mentioned in Galatians 
without reaching a result which is opposed to the manifest inten- 
tion of the writer of that book. Nothing is gained by this at- 
tempt to maintain the credibility of an author whose work is 
admitted, by many of those who engage on his side, to contain 
not a few unhistorical and improbable accounts. The injury to a 
sound hermeneutics resulting from such a procedure has no com- 
pensation. After making all due allowances for Paul’s zeal as an 
‘“* advocate” (see W. W. Fenn, “ Lessons on the Acts,” p. 50), 
we cannot impugn his testimony in any important particular 
without attacking his character for integrity ; and this any one 
should hesitate to do on the authority of a writing composed per- 
haps from forty to fifty years after the events in question oc- 
curred, from sources about which we must remain uncertain. If 
Paul, on his first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion, did not 
go solely to visit Peter, and if it is not true that he saw no other 
of the apostles, but sought to “attach” himself to the twelve, 
then is Galatians rather than Acts a “tendency-writing,” if not 
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worse, and important consequences must follow for our construc- 
tion of the history of apostolic Christianity. 

The report in Acts of other journeys of Paul to Jerusalem is 
not favorable to the trustworthiness of that record, or to the cor- 
rectness of the writer’s conception of the relation of the apostle 
to Judaism. The account of the journey undertaken in order to 
carry “relief to the brethren that dwelt in Judea” (xi. 29) is 
manifestly incorrect according to Gal. ii. 1, for it supposes a con- 
nection with Jerusalem which Paul could not have omitted to 
mention in that context without exposing himself to the charge of 
evasion or concealment. The unmistakable meaning of his words 
is, that he did not go up to the holy city after the visit recorded 
in Acts ix. 26-30 (Gal. i. 18-20) until fourteen years afterward, 
but was unknown in the mean time to the churches in Juda (Gal. 
i. 22). This second visit, mentioned in Gal. ii. 1, is identical 
with that recorded in Acts xv. 2, and here incorrectly appears as 
the third. Meyer’s expedient, that in the journey recorded in 
Acts xi. 29 Paul did not go as far as Jerusalem, is scarcely worthy 
of refutation (see Mr. Fenn, wt supra, p. 64). A journey to 
Jerusalem is intimated in Acts xviii. 22 (dvaBdés) which has 
caused no little perplexity to the commentators. In verse 21 Paul 
appears in great haste to get away from Ephesus, though for 
what reason does not appear, unless the words are genuine: “I 
must by all means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem.” 
They are wanting in A, B, E, Sin., and some other MSS., and 
are omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf ; but most MSS., the 
Syrian included, retain them, and they are defended by Zeller, 
Ewald, De Wette-Overbeck, Hilgenfeld, and Meyer. Their 
omission in the cases mentioned is accounted for by Meyer with 
great probability on account of the uncertainty of the sense of 
avaBdas (verse 22); but that the reference here is to Jerusalem is 
regarded by Weizsicker as unquestionable. The words “ and 
went down to Antioch” (verse 22) can hardly signify anything 
else than a journey from Jerusalem to Antioch. The entire account 
is involved in great uncertainty, and Holtzmann very properly re- 
marks on the improbability of Paul’s making a journey to Jeru- 
salem at this period of “open conflict.” The intention of the 
author of Acts, however, to represent that such a journey was 
made, is scarcely to be doubted, whether its purpose was to attend 
a Jewish festival or to “salute the church.” The supposition 
that he was misinformed or confused by his sources can alone 
save him from the charge of a definite intention to bring Paul as 
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frequently as possible into friendly relations with the church in 
Jerusalem, regardless of historical accuracy. Such an intention 
is probable in xix. 21, where Paul is represented as having “ pur- 
posed in the spirit . . . to go to Jerusalem,” without any ap- 
parent motive in the midst of his successful activity in Ephesus, 
where “ mightily grew the work of the Lord and prevailed.” 
This view of the matter is supported by the apparent interest of 
the writer in making the apostle seem to have been zealous in the 
observance of Jewish ceremonies, when he puts into his mouth the 
declarations that he went up to Jerusalem to worship and to pre- 
sent offerings in the temple, and that, ‘ after the way which they 
eall a sect,” he served the God of our fathers, “ believing all 
things which are according to the law” (xxiv. 11,14, 17); and 
when he represents him, according to the most probable render- 
ing, as “ having shorn his head in Cenchreex, for he had a vow ” 
(xviii. 18). 

More befitting the Paul of the Acts than the Paul of the 
Epistles is the account of a procedure of his in Jerusalem in con- 
nection with a Nazarite vow (Acts xxi. 21-24). Paul is here in- 
formed by “the elders” that the Jewish Christians, who were 
“all zealous for the law,” had been told that he was teaching the 
Jews who were among the gentiles to forsake Moses, and neither 
to cireumcise their children nor to walk after the customs ; and is 
advised by them to take four men who had a vow on them, purify 
himself with them, and be at charges for them, that they may 
shave their heads, that all might know that the accusations 
against him were false, and that he was walking orderly and keep- 
ing the law. This Paul is represented as having done without a 
word of objection, as if he were himself a zealot for the law! 
Since he is said to have acted on the advice of the elders in order 
to invalidate the charge that he was teaching the Jewish Chris- 
tians not to circumcise their children and observe the customs, 
the question arises whether he could have regarded this charge as 
a calumniation to be answered by such a subjection of himself to 
a Jewish ceremonial. The Paul of the Acts, the Paul of the so- 
called apostolic council, as reported by the author of that book, 
may have made the unresisting concession here related if the 
words of the elders, probably by the moath of James, can be re- 
garded as a commentary on the decree of that council: “ That 
thou thyself walkest orderly, keeping the law. But as touching 
the gentiles who have believed, we wrote,” ete. (vv. 24,25). For 
the import of this plainly is that Paul and other Jewish Chris- 
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tians were bound by the terms of the council, as Jews, to observe 
the law, while the gentiles were exempted. But could the his- 
torical Paul, the Paul of the Epistles, ever have accepted such a 
principle? Could he have deemed himself calumniated by the 
charge that he taught his Jewish converts not to circumcise their 
children? Must not he have opposed on principle the subjection 
of the offspring of Christian parents to this rite, he who solemnly 
declared to the Galatians, “I, Paul, say unto you that if ye re- 
ceive circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing” (Gal. v. 2)? 
Would he not have thought them, if circumcised, to be as truly 
“debtors to do the whole law” as he affirmed that the gentile 
converts would be? It is futile, as Zeller has shown, to quote 
1 Cor. vii. 18 f., for according to Paul’s gospel of uncircumcision the 
children of Jewish-Christian parents were born év axpoBvoria (see 
1 Cor. vii. 14), and hence the injunction pi) repirexvécOw was ap- 
plicable to them. It is evident that more was involved for Paul 
in the advice of the elders than the mere performance of a Jew- 
ish rite, more than a matter which he could have “ deemed indif- 
ferent.” The central principle of his gospel was at stake, since 
he was asked to refute a charge which, according to his entire 
teaching, was false; and if such a counsel was given him he must 
have resented it as an insult, and have felt that to follow it were 
a degradation. But, conceding that he had connived at the cir- 
cumcision of the children of the believing Jews of the disper- 
sion or permitted it, one cannot but think with Holtzmann that it 
involved a sort of mental reservation, an ambiguous proceeding, 
or, at least, anything but a grand mode of action, to make use of 
such a fact in Jerusalem as a last resort for the support of the 
assertion that all which they had heard of his undermining of 
the law was nothing, and for the promotion of the idea that he 
“ walked orderly, keeping the law.” Under the circumstances, 
Paul’s tame and humiliating acceptance of the advice of the elders 
can be regarded, according to the record, as nothing short of an ac- 
knowledgment that he was, contrary to 1 Corinthians ix. 20, ins 
Tov vopov as a pvddcowy tov vopov, For “all apologetic efforts go to 
pieces upon the fact that no act of accommodation, but a confes- 
sion is reported, and turn moreover into charges as well against 
James as against Paul, to the effect that the advice of the former 
was unsatisfactory, unfitting, untimely, and the following of it 
on the part of the latter a ‘ weakness and undue haste’ ” (‘* Hand- 
Commentar,” i. p. 407). Apropos of the fact that Calvin thought 
that he must excuse the one as well as the other for participation 
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in the superstitious vow, Hausrath remarks that it is rather 
credible that Calvin on his death-bed should have vowed a golden 
robe to the Mother of God than that Paul should have gone in 
the way indicated. 

The account of the circumcision of Timothy by Paul (Acts 
xvi. 1-4) presents similar difficulties. Timothy, according to the 
report, was a convert to Christianity, whose father was a Greek. 
His mother, however, was a Jewess, and he had not been cireum- 
cised. Paul wanted him as a companion, and performed the 
Jewish rite upon him, “on account of the Jews that were in those 
parts.” To one whose knowledge of Paul’s character and princi- 
ples is derived entirely from Acts, this narrative, related as if the 
proceeding were a matter of course, would present no serious dif- 
ficulty. But the case is quite different when we undertake to 
judge of it with the Paul in mind who vehemently rebuked Peter 
in Antioch for “dissimulation,” and wrote the account of his 
determined opposition to the circumcision of Titus in Jerusalem. 
Meyer expresses the opinion that Paul could not have performed 
the rite on this occasion if the request had been made by Jewish 
Christians, but might have done it “on account of the Jews,” so 
that they should not take offense at his having as a companion 
an uncircumcised man who was on one side of Jewish parentage. 
But it is not apparent why he should yield to Jews what he would 
not concede to Jewish Christians, and in fact refused to them in 
the case of Titus. If he was willing to be as a Jew to Jews in 
order that he might gain some of them, can he be supposed to have 
carried this accommodation so far as to perform the rite of cir- 
cumcision upon a Christian companion out of deference to Jewish 
prejudice? The judgment must turn upon the question whether 
for Paul a principle was at stake in the case. Professor Pfleiderer 
remarks on the subject that such a condescension of Paul’s con- 
stitutes so striking a contrast to his inflexibility regarding Titus, 
shortly before in Jerusalem, that a doubt of the correctness of the 
account seems justified. The apostle, he says, was always unyield- 
ing where questions of religious principle arose out of legal ex- 
ternalities ; while, where this was not the case, he judged the latter 
as religious déuddopa, and made no objection ( “ Das Urchristen- 
thum,” p. 585 f.). This scholar finds a solution of the difficulty 
in the supposition that the writer of Acts has placed here an event 
which occurred early in Paul’s ministry, when, according to Gala- 
tians v. 11, the apostle may have favored circumcision. But, to 
say nothing of the absence of grounds for the assumption of a 
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displacement of the narrative, the passage referred to does not 
necessarily imply that Paul advocated circumcision at the begin- 
ning of his ministry, or ever as an apostle. The passage is equiv- 
alent to, “ If I were still preaching circumcision, I should not still 
be persecuted ” (€i reprropiy Ere éxyjpvocov, oixéri dv uoxdpynv. See 
Meyer, “ Commentar,” in Joc., and Lipsius, “ Hand-Commentar,” 
ii. p. 59). But it is very doubtful whether the apostle could have 
regarded such a matter as among déiddopa, or things indifferent, 
either before or after the episode concerning Titus. The proceed- 
ing is in direct opposition to the doctrine: “If any one is called 
in uncircumcision, let him remain uncircumcised” (1 Cor. vii. 
18). One can hardly think of Paul as circumeising a believer “ on 
account of the Jews” when he held that the rite implied the obli- 
gation to keep the whole law, and that Christ profited him nothing 
on whom it was performed. The question has well been raised 
why the apostle whose ministry was to the Gentiles should be be- 
lieved to have made such a concession “on account of the Jews.” 
About to depart on a journey, why should he regard the prejudice 
of “the Jews that were in those parts”? If the “ inconsistency ” 
of Paul is to be easily assumed, he should not at least be charged 
with it unless a good reason for it can be shown. Not without 
grounds has doubt been cast upon this narrative, which probably 
does not belong to the “ we-source,” because of the writer’s appar- 
ent purpose to represent Paul as chiefly associating in his ministry 
with those to whom the unbelieving Jews, zealots for the law, 
would take no exception. His omission of any mention of Titus, 
and of the apostle’s inflexible opposition in Jerusalem to the de- 
mand for his cireumcision, is noteworthy in this connection, and 
can with difficulty be explained on any other hypothesis than that 
of an intention to disregard facts not in accord with his concep- 
tion of Paul’s character and work. 

This writer’s account of the apostle’s work as a missionary is in 
fact hardly reconcilable with the spirit and aim of Paul as he rep- 
resents himself in the Epistles. Not to dwell upon the fact that, 
according to Acts, it is not the apostle to the gentiles, but Peter, 
who was the real founder of the mission to the uncircumcised 
(Acts x. 1, f.), the ministry of the former is generally represented 
as primarily to the Jews. In most cases his preaching to the 
gentiles is set forth as merely incidental, and as occasioned by the 
hostility of the Jews to his message. It is made to appear that 
the redoubtable advocate of the gospel of the uncircumcision, who 
said of himself that God had revealed His Son in him in order 
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that he might preach the good news to the gentiles (Gal. i. 16), 
goes to them for the reason that his own people reject and perse- 
cute him (Acts xiii. 46). At an advanced period in his ministry 
he is made to say to the unbelieving and blasphemous Jews: 
“ Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean; from hence- 
forth I will go unto the gentiles” (xviii. 6). Yet repeatedly 
thereafter he pursues the settled policy, “as was his custom,” of 
beginning his ministry at various points in the synagogues. Some 
exceptions to this procedure are, indeed, to be noted (xiii. T-12 ; 
xiv. 6, 7, 21; xvii. 11, 12, 17-34), but in the first instance Sergius 
Paulus is only incidentally converted after the synagogue had 
been favored with a ministration. The theory of the author of 
Acts is carried out with striking consistency and vigor to the very 
end of Paul’s work as he records it, so that in Rome his relations 
with the Jews are at first unconstrained, until, rejected by a por- 
tion of them, he hurls at them a condemnatory prophecy, and 
declares that the “salvation of God is sent unto the gentiles” 
(xxviii. 23-28). Thus the writer represents from first to last that 
the origin of the Pauline gentile church is due to the obstinate 
unbelief of the Jews. On the other hand, it must be conceded 
that Paul was profoundly interested in the conversion of his 
“brethren” to the Christian faith. But, according to his own 
declarations on the subject, the method should have been the re- 
verse of that pursued if the representation in Acts is correct ; for 
the Jews were to be incited to “ jealousy ” by the prior acceptance 
of the gospel on the part of the gentiles, the “fullness” of whom 
was first to be brought in (Rom. x. 16-21; xi. 5, 11-16, 20, 23, 
25-31. See Holtzmann, ut supra, p. 316). Single instances 
of beginning his ministry first among the Jews are not of so 
much importance as the “suspicious regularity” (Weizsicker, 
Holtzmann) of the procedure according to Acts, where it appears 
as a “ principle” of his mission (xiii. 46, 47 ; xviii. 6 ; xxviii. 26- 
28). On this theory “ the principal difference between Paul and 
the original apostles is that he turned to the gentiles when the 
Jews would not hear him,” in direct contravention of the agree- 
ment reached in Jerusalem between him and them (Gal. ii. 9), 
according to which they were to undertake the ministry to the 
Jews, and he that to the gentiles. 

For an estimate of the two representations of Paul in question, 
his doctrinal teachings as given in the respective sources furnish 
important data. We should expect to find in a history of the 
apostle, which a considerable portion of Acts ostensibly is, an 
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account of his method of presenting his peculiar apprehension of 
Christianity, or at least specimens of his missionary preaching in 
which his distinctive doctrines would be given emphatic expres- 
sion. It is true that some of his speeches in Acts are apologetic, 
and do not furnish occasion for such an exposition. But oppor- 
tunities for it are not wanting, and where they occur we are 
invariably disappointed by the contrast between the Epistles and 
the addresses in this history. In Antioch of Pisidia he delivered 
an address to the Jews in the synagogue, in Athens to gentiles, 
and at Miletus to Christians; yet in neither of these does he 
go beyond the average Jewish-Christian profession of faith, — the 
one God, Christ the Messiah, and the resurrection (xiii. 16-41, 
xvii. 22-31, xx. 17-35), just as elsewhere he testifies of repent- 
ance and conversion, and “reasons of righteousness and tem- 
perance and the judgment to come” (xxii. 1-21, xxiv. 10-21, 
xxvi. 2-23). In all the speeches of the apostle reported in Acts, 
there is little that indicates the vigorous champion of the new gos- 
pel of grace who has impressed the stamp of his originality on 
almost every page of the Epistles. The Pauline terminology is, 
indeed, employed in xiii. 39 (dixaodrac), but according to Holtz- 
mann “this passage presents, instead of a full Paulinism, in the 
sense of Rom. i. 17, vi. 7, viii. 3, a negative conception of justifi- 
cation, i. e. absolution, and presupposes, like Luke xviii. 14, that 
a certain, though unsatisfactory, measure of it is to be found as 
the ground of the law.” An intimation of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation. by faith is contained in xvi. 31, and possibly in xx. 21; yet 
the fact is significant with reference to the relation assumed in 
Acts of Paul and the original apostles to Christianity that, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out, the distinctive “ watchwords” of 
Paulinism are put into the mouth of Peter, who represents him- 
self as “‘a good while ago” chosen of God to preach the gospel 
to the gentiles (Acts xv. 7-11). But if the apostles in Jerusalem 
felt, as Peter here represents, that the law was “a yoke upon the 
neck of the disciples” which neither they nor their fathers “* were 
able to bear,” it is not easy to see what ground for controversy 
there was between them and Paul. It is precisely this contro- 
versy, however, that the writer of Acts is studious to ignore. He 
may not, as the older Tiibingen school supposed, have drawn the 
portraits of Peter and Paul with a conscious “tendency,” but 
may rather, perhaps, as Dr. Pfleiderer remarks, have “ made 
Peter speak like an ecclesiastical Jewish Christian, and Paul like 
an ecclesiastical deutero-Paulinist of his own time. Because these 
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two tendencies had then come so near each other to the point of 
indistinguishability, it was very natural that their typical repre- 
sentatives should appear much closer together than they in reality 
once stood” (“ Das Urchristenthum,” p. 581). 

The conference which Paul held with the apostles in Jerusalem 
on his second visit to that city concerning the central question of 
the church at the time, that of the circumcision of the gentile con- 
verts, has already been referred to in the course of the preceding 
discussion. The two accounts of this event (Gal. ii. 1-10, Acts 
xv. 1-35) are, if not controlled by opposite aims, at least from 
widely different points of view. The veritable course of affairs 
in this conference, the attitude of Paul and of “ those in author- 
ity ” (oi doxotvres) in Jerusalem respecting the question in debate, 
and the actual outcome of the council, are matters of the gravest 
importance for the history of apostolic Christianity. It was not 
without good reason that the keen insight of the great founder of 
the Tiibingen school saw in this passage of Galatians the right 
point of departure for the critical study of the literature of the 
primitive church. The question, whether this literature could have 
been what it is if the account in Acts is correct, must be deter- 
mined by a careful analysis of that report, and a comparison of 
its statements with those made by the apostle himself on the 
subject. 

It is, first of all, of paramount importance to ascertain as nearly 
as possible Paul’s point of view and feeling respecting all that 
was involved in the journey to Jerusalem, and it will not be denied 
by the ardent supporters of the credibility of Acts that the most 
trustworthy source for this information is found in his own dec- 
larations in Galatians. Now it is manifest to the student of the 
first two chapters of this Epistle that the apostle is concerned be- 
fore all with the assertion of his independence of men, especially 
of the “pillars” in Jerusalem, in all that related to his creden- 
tials as a preacher of the new gospel to the gentiles (Gal. i. 1). 
He also declares specifically that no man taught him this gospel, 
but that he had it “through revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. 
i. 12). It is with the one end in view of making prominent the 
original character of his authority as an apostle that he mentions 
his conversion, wrought by God for the sole purpose of sending 
him to the gentiles, and emphasizes the fact that he did not there- 
upon go to Jerusalem “to them that were apostles before” him, 
but only after three years, and then solely to visit Peter, seeing 
no other of the apostles. After having disregarded during four- 
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teen years those “reputed to be somewhat” in Jerusalem, and 
apparently shown himself disposed to ignore them indefinitely 
except in an especial emergency, he went up at length “ by revela- 
tion.” There is no intimation in his account that those in author- 
ity there had paid any more attention to him than he had to them, 
—that they had molested him, or in any way interfered with his 
work. Nothing is known of the character or contents of the 
“revelation,” but the mention of it in the connection is important, 
as Weizsicker has pointed out,! since it indicates, like the “ reve- 
lation ” of his conversion, a consciousness of direct authority from 
above and independence of external constraint. Whether, accord- 
ing to Acts, he was sent to Jerusalem by the church in Antioch, 
or no, is not a matter of moment; but it is of the greatest conse- 
quence whether he went to argue a question which had been dis- 
cussed in that church, before an apostolic tribunal whose authority 
he who “took not counsel of flesh and blood” could recognize in 
the matter in dispute. It is not expressly declared, but is prob- 
ably implied in the account in Acts, that the question of salva- 
tion without circumcision was unsettled after “no small dissen- 
sion” in the Antiochian church, and could only be settled by an 
appeal “to the apostles and elders” in Jerusalem. But in view 
of the spirit and feeling manifested by Paul in his account of the 
affair, and of the connection in which he places it, his acceptance 
of such a mission is unthinkable on any just estimate of his char- 
acter. He to whom the gospel of the uncircumcision had come 
by “revelation of Jesus Christ,” and who for fourteen years had 
not recognized the authority of “those reputed to be somewhat,” 
could not thus have compromised himself even out of deference 
to the wishes of the “ brethren” in Antioch. Had such a humili- 
ating proposition been made to him, could he have let slip the 
opportunity of declaring in the Epistle to the Galatians his indig- 
nant rejection of it? It is altogether unmistakable, from what he 
says of the matter in this Epistle, that he could not have gone to 
Jerusalem to seek a human authorization for a gospel which he 
believed to be divinely authenticated to him. His own words 
comport well with his sense of dignity and authority: “I went up 
by revelation, and I laid before (dve$éuyv) them the gospel which 
I preach among the Gentiles” (Gal. ii. 2). The journey was evi- 
dently undertaken with the purpose of compelling, of winning by 
a contest if necessary, the recognition of the “pillars” of the 
church ; but he does not by a word cast the least doubt upon his 
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own conviction of the rightness of his cause, or intimate that he 
could be strengthened in his assurance of it by anything that the 
apostles might say. Probably a knowledge on his part of a feel- 
ing hostile to him in Jerusalem, and of an influence against him 
issuing thence, must be assumed as the occasion of the experience 
which he calls a “ revelation.” At any rate, he went up with the 
“ proud conviction” that in his gentile mission he was not run- 
ning and had not run “in vain,” and that the presentation of the 
matter to the apostles would at least secure him from any further 
interference with his work on their part. 

That the apostle did not make this journey iy a spirit of com- 
promise, or to secure a “supplementary authorization” of his 
gospel, or to bring for decision before a higher tribunal a ques- 
tion debated in Antioch, is apparent from the fact that he took 
with him the uncircumcised Greek Titus “as a living example” 
of the principle of his mission. This circumstance, the mention 
of which did not accord with the purpose of the writer of Acts, 
he places before the Galatians with an unconcealed pride, and 
adds that he did not yield for an hour to the demand that the 
Jewish rite should be performed upon his companion, “that the 
truth of the gospel might continue” with them (Gal. ii. 5). He 
stakes the principle of his mission on this contest, which he glories 
in having brought to a victorious conclusion, and which had its 
chief significance for him and his cause on account of “the false 
brethren who came in privily [among his churches] to spy out 
their liberty.” That Titus was not circumcised at all, whether by 
compulsion or voluntarily, is too evident from the tone and con- 
text of the account to warrant discussion. The reason is manifest 
why the writer of Acts, who records the circumcision of Timothy 
“on account of the Jews,” should have omitted mention of this 
episode on which Paul lays so much stress. It does not accord 
with the point of view of this book to give prominence to any con- 
flict between Paul and the Jewish-Christian leaders in Jerusalem. 
But that a bitter conflict arose in the case in question is evident 
from the sketch in Galatians. That the apostle, moreover, re- 
garded it as of great importance, and as denoting a crisis, an 
epoch, in Christian history, there can be no doubt. Its signifi- 
cance certainly depends in no small degree upon the part taken 
in it by “those in authority.” Paul’s condensed statement of the 
matter leaves us in uncertainty on this point. He doubtless 
means to be understood as declaring that a pressure was brought 
to bear upon him in Jerusalem for the circumcision of Titus. The 
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passage is very difficult, and has received widely different inter- 
pretations. If we read “on account of the false brethren,” etc. 
(8a rods wap. Yevd.), in close connection with the foregoing, the 
sense may be that the demand was made by reason of these per- 
sons, assumed to be present in Jerusalem; while, if we separate 
them as in the revised version, it may be that Paul’s attitude and 
struggle were with reference to them in his several churches (so 
Lipsius, ‘“‘ Hand-Commentar,” in loc.). But, in any case, he does 
not say that “the false brethren” made the demand, and he cer- 
tainly could not mean to imply that he resisted the requirement 
because they made it, as if he would have acceded to it under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Whether he was required by performing ° 
the act in question to bear public testimony against his gospel 
by the whole church in Jerusalem, by few, by many, or by the 
apostles themselves, he does not tell us. Perhaps Lipsius goes 
too far in saying that it results “with certainty” from the ac- 
count that the apostles at first required the circumcision of Titus 
(Art. “ Apostel-Convent” in Schenkel’s “ Bibel-Lexicon”). It 
is certain, however, that the demand came from a source which 
Paul deemed of so much importance as to justify emphatic men- 
tion. It is also of no little significance, as Weizsiicker has pointed 
out (ut supra, p. 304), that he gives as the sole reason why the 
requirement was not carried out his own opposition to it, and 
does not intimate that he had support in his resistance from any 
quarter. The fact that the pillar-apostles yielded in the end does 
not necessarily carry with it the implication that they did not at 
first join in making the demand. 

Not only did Paul successfully resist the demand in question, 
but he secured from the three chief apostles, Peter, James, and 
John, a recognition of his mission to the gentiles. He does not 
intimate, however, that fellowship was extended to him on behalf 
of the whole church in Jerusalem, or that he had that of the 
other believers there. An important question arises here respect- 
ing the relation of these three men to the rest of the Christian 
community in the holy city, in which is involved the significance 
of apparently ironical expressions of the apostle’s regarding the 
former. If these chiefs did not join in the demand respecting 
Titus, they at least did not prevent it, and were perhaps unable 
todo so. From this point of view, Paul’s words with reference 
to them, “those reputed to be somewhat,” “ whatsoever they 
[once] were, it maketh no matter to me,” may be significant of 
the fact that they were not masters of the situation, and could 
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not control their followers. On the other hand, if they favored 
the requirement, or counseled his acquiescence in it for the sake 
of harmony, these expressions may denote, in view of his success- 
ful resistance, his superior authority and his triumph over them. 
Another question arises, which is of still greater importance, be- 
cause it involves the trustworthiness of the account in Acts xv. : 
Were the transactions in question “ privately” conducted before 
*‘ those who were of repute,” or before a veritable council of “ the 
apostles and elders”? If we leave without discussion Weiz- 
sicker’s opinion that the writer of Acts had Galatians as a source 
for his narrative, it is in any case evident that, besides omitting 
‘ the account of the strife about Titus, he has given a graphic de- 
lineation of an event of which Paul gives no intimation, —a for- 
mal council in which speeches were made, and a decree was agreed 
upon. Paul’s statement is simply that he went up to Jerusalem, 
and laid before “them” his gospel, “ but privately before them 
who were of repute.” The former “ them” has no immediate 
antecedent, and the probably correct interpretation is that, when 
he used it, he had in mind the apostles, but qualified it immedi- 
ately by saying that he meant only those who were recognized as 
their leaders. Itis upon this private conference that he lays the 
entire stress, and no place can be found in his account (Gal. ii. 
2-10), without the greatest violence, for such proceedings as those 
recorded in Acts. The author of this book, looking at the mat- 
ter from the point of view of his time, could see nothing so fitting 
as an ecclesiastical council, and he accordingly knew nothing of 
a private transaction, a compact of the chief apostles with Paul, 
a right hand of fellowship. The supposition of a formal council 
encounters the difficulty involved in Paul’s silence about it. If 
it was held after a private conference, which he explicitly men- 
tions, it would be significant as giving a public sanction and au- 
thority to whatever compact was made in the latter. Accordingly, 
he could not have omitted to give it prominence in his account of 
the proceedings, for to do so would have strengthened his posi- 
tion. It is unthinkable that in such a council the chief apostles 
should not have been conspicuous, and equally unthinkable that 
Paul should have said nothing of their attitude and words. A 
private conference after the council could have no significance 
unless it were held in order to reverse the formal decree, in which 
case the latter would be made a farce. 

The attitude and relation of Paul toward the apostles in Jeru- 
salem, as set forth in the two accounts, present a contrast which 
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is of no small historical significance. According to Acts, he goes 
up as a delegate, along with others, to lay before an ecclesiastical 
council the question of the circumcision of the gentile converts, 
which had been discussed in Antioch, where it would appear that 
he was not himself recognized as an authority on the subject. 
Arrived in Jerusalem, he does not go before his peers, the apos- 
tles, to defend his gospel and assert hig rights as one who, having 
‘seen the Lord” and had a “revelation,” acknowledged no su- 
perior among them, but he submits to present the vital question of 
his mission to an assembly composed of “ the apostles and elders,” 
according to one statement, and, according to another, of “the 
apostles and elders and the whole church,” as if the matter at 
issue were one on which he could accept a majority vote as de- 
cisive. In this council he is no conspicuous figure. He has no 
cause to argue. There is no contest over the question for the de- 
fense of which he would have given his heart’s blood. He does 
not appear as the redoubtable antagonist of those “ reputed to be 
somewhat,” for the exposition of his gospel of liberty and for the 
arraignment of those who would bring his gentile converts into 
bondage. No words of his are reported, but he is consigned to 
obscurity with the remark that, together with Barnabas, he re- 
hearsed “ what signs and wonders God had wrought among the 
gentiles by them.” Finally, he meekly receives the decree of the 
council, and departs to publish it among the gentile churches. 
On the contrary, according to the account in Galatians, Paul went 
to Jerusalem, not because he was sent to appeal a case to a coun- 
cil, but by reason of an inward intimation which he regarded as 
a “revelation.” He was not “appointed” together with certain 
others, but apparently chose his own companions, and had the 
boldness to take with him the Greek Titus into the stronghold of 
the circumcision. On arriving there, he does not go before an 
assemblage of the church to receive instructions, but lays pri- 
vately before those whom he regarded as his equals, not his su- 
periors, the gospel which he preached by direct divine authority 
among the gentiles. He resists the demand for the circumcision 
of Titus, and wins his cause alone. The result is that “ those 
who were reputed to be somewhat” imparted nothing to him, but 
rather derived from him the conviction that he “ had been in- 
trusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision.” When about to 
depart, he receives no decree satisfactory to “the apostles and 
the elders and the whole church,” but the right hand of fellow- 
ship which he had won from the three pillar-apostles, accompa- 
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nied with the request that he should remember the poor, a thing 
which he “was zealous to do.” These two accounts are so op- 
posed in spirit and evident intention that an inward, essential 
reconciliation of them is impossible. An external harmonizing 
of them appears, accordingly, superficial and trivial. The con- 
struction of a “composite” portrait of the Paul of history and 
the Paul of fancy serves rather the ends of amusement than of 
instruction. 

That the historical Paul is represented in the account of these 
events in Galatians is probable from some circumstance inciden- 
tal to them. It is difficult to explain his journey to Jerusalem at 
all, to find an adequate motive for it, unless the implications of 
it were such as he sets forth. He would hardly have taken all 
the trouble of such a journey unless an object of great moment 
were to be achieved. This could have been nothing less than a 
conference, a contest, with the chief apostles. Why should he 
go up and lay before them the gospel that he preached if he be- 
lieved them to be already favorable to it? A subordinate dis- 
affected party, which the apostles could very well hold in check if 
they were friendly to his cause, would hardly be worthy of such 
an effort. Again, it will not be disputed that Paul’s account of 
the affair with Titus is historical. Yet he speaks of an influence 
brought to bear upon him which was of the nature of an at- 
tempted compulsion. A pressure that he could so designate could 
have come only from an authoritative source. Accordingly, the 
presumption is very strong that the apostles not only, as we have 
seen to be probable, gave him no support in this contest, but also 
either joined in the demand, or lent their influence to those who 
pressed it upon him. They would have this concession on his 
part, until they saw they could not obtain it, as the condition of 
the sort of “fellowship ” which he at length gained as the result 
of the contest. All this would have been very improbable, the 
journey to Jerusalem, the contest, the note of triumph in Gala- 
tians, if the attitude of the apostles is correctly represented by 
the speech of Peter at the “council,” as reported in Acts. For 
he is there represented as saying not only that he was himself the 
divinely appointed agent of the gentile mission, and that God 
made no distinction between Jews and gentiles, but also that it 
was a tempting of God to require circumcision, and thus put a 
yoke upon the neck of the disciples which neither the Jewish 
fathers nor their descendants were able to bear. “ But we be- 
lieve,” he declares, “that we shall be saved through the grace of 
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our Lord Jesus” (xv. 7-11). These remarks, which the author 
of Acts composed and put into the mouth of the chief of the 
apostles of the circumcision, contain, as far as they go, a confes- 
sion of the Pauline faith. If they represent the supposed coun- 
cil, and there is no intimation of a dissenting voice, it is difficult 
to see any reason for Paul’s journey, or how the demand respect- 
ing Titus could have been made. Peter’s subsequent demeanor 
in Antioch in eating with gentiles furnishes no presumption in 
favor of his having acknowledged the essentials of the Pauline 
gospel in Jerusalem. In fact, his immediate retreat at the com- 
mand of James shows that he stood upon no liberal conviction 
in the matter. The speech put into the mouth of James is even 
more improbable from what we know of him, and both cannot be 
better characterized than by saying that they are well adapted to 
the harmonizing purpose of the writer of Acts, or at least to his 
historical point of view. 

The story of a decree of a council in Jerusalem which Paul 
submitted to receive, and to go about promulgating among his 
churches, has against it every probability in the case. It does 
not at all comport with the spirit of independence and the con- 
sciousness of an authority not derived from men, that constitute 
the nerve of Paul’s account of the matter in Galatians, that he 
should passively have received such a decree, which denotes an 
acknowledged jurisdiction of the Jerusalem church over the gen- 
tile mission. The sense of his own autonomy is plainly implied 
in the declaration that those who were reputed to be somewhat 
imparted or communicated nothing to him (oid zpocavébevro Gal. 
ii. 6), together with a depreciation of the authority which they 
assumed, or which was assumed for them. Moreover, despite the 
fact that Paul asserts one of the results of the conference to 
have been that the apostles made of him “only” the modest re- 
quest that he should ‘remember the poor” (Gal. ii. 10), the 
account in Acts represents certain “necessary things” to have 
been required in the decree, — Jewish prescripts as to food, absti- 
nence from “ things sacrificed to idols, and from blood and from 
things strangled” (Acts xv. 29). Apart from its direct contra- 
diction of Paul’s declaration, the decree implies, as Weizsicker re- 
marks, a purpose to so regulate the deportment of the gentile con- 
verts that the Jewish Christians could associate with them. Yet, 
if such a decree was actually promulgated, Peter’s subsequent 
difficulty in Antioch is inexplicable, —a matter about which Acts 
has for obvious reasons nothing to say. It is, moreover, irrecon- 
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cilable with the existence of such a decree that Paul nowhere in 
his Epistles takes the least notice of it, particularly when, as in 
1 Cor. viii. 1 f., x. 28 f., he discusses the question of the eating 
of things offered to idols. Here he might very effectively have 
quoted the decree of the “ council,” and could in fact hardly have 
abstained from doing so, if such a document had been in exist- 
ence. But he does not even enjoin the abstinence in question on 
the ground that the eating of such things is wrong in principle, 
but recommends it for the sake of the weaker brethren who 
“have not knowledge.’’ The decree of the council has, then, no 
historical basis, and with it falls the entire account in Acts of 
the transactions in Jerusalem, of the false position of the origi- 
nal apostles, the humiliation of Paul and the distorted view of 
his character and mission. 

In any case, however, even on Paul’s own account of it, the 
issue of the conference must have been quite unsatisfactory. In 
the attempt to reconcile irreconcilables, only a “ preliminary ex- 
pedient’’ was reached. The “right hand of fellowship” had 
small significance. There was a division of the work, and each 
might go to his own. But neither party was convinced that the 
other was right. For the original apostles to concede that uncir- 
eumcised gentiles might sit with Jews in the kingdom, which 
Christ was about to establish at the Parousia, was in fact to admit 
that the rite was not necessary to the latter. Accordingly, the 
conjecture appears probable that this matter was not really deter- 
mined in their minds at all, and that the “ expedient” was “ pre- 
liminary ” also in the sense that the Lord would settle that ques- 
tion at his coming. In the “right hand of fellowship,” then, 
Paul received recognition neither of the truth of his gospel nor 
of his own claim to the apostleship. The gospel of the circum- 
cision was still to be preached, and Jerusalem was the centre to 
which the gentile converts might send their offerings. On Paul’s 
part, the gospel of the apostles could not be accepted as that of 
Christ, and stood over against his own in irreconcilable opposi- 
tion. He was destined to go his way alone, and alone to contend 
and to triumph. His cause prevailed, because in the nature of 
things the victory belongs to the spirit over the letter, to liberty 
over bondage, to Jesus over Judaism. 


ORELLO CONE. 
Boston. 
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The Spirit on the Waters; the Evolution of the Divine from the Human. 
By Epwin A. Assort, author of “ Philochristus,” ete. London: Maemil- 
lan & Co., Ltd. 


A non-miraculous Christianity is here exhibited to those who deem it 
impossible. The most orthodox will not deny the name of Christianity 
to a faith which makes Jesus Christ an object of worship. The author 
meets this test; but miracles have utterly vanished from his view of the 
New Testament. He hardly enters into controversy about them; he 
does not see them there. This does not seem to be the disadvantage to 
his work that he apprehends it may be. It may seem rather an advan- 
tage, in limiting attention to a conception of Christianity which needs to 
stand forth by itself, that one may determine whether, so standing, it is 
at all defective. The author promises to give hereafter the full critical 
discussion of the miracles, on the negative results of which his present 
argument proceeds. What he now undertakes is “to state his reasons 
independently of miracles for worshiping God as the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, and for accepting, in the fullest spiritual sense, 
the Incarnation, the Resurrection, the Atonement, and the Divinity of 
Christ.” That “the fullest spiritual sense” is not an orthodox sense, 
as popularly apprehended, the reader at once becomes aware. 

But Dr. Lyman Abbott, quoting Professor Christlieb’s saying that the 
whole of evangelical theology is included in two articles, — sin and salva- 
tion, —has lately said (“The Outlook,” February 13, 1897): “ Speak- 
ing broadly, he is orthodox who believes that sin is a revolt of the will 
against God, and that salvation is in the power of God, bringing the will 
into a glad subjection of love to Him.” If this be the essential cri- 
terion of orthodoxy, Dr. Edwin Abbott fully meets it. His Christ, as 
the Ideal Deliverer, delivers men from sin; “nothing more.” “ But,” 
he adds, “‘deliverance from sin implies communion with the Father in 
heaven, and that implies fellowship between the children on earth; so 
that, in effect, the new Deliverance implies the establishment of a King- 
dom, or Family, of Righteousness” (p. 155), under whose conditions all 
human faculties will be engaged to codperate “ for the salvation of the 
whole man.” 

As to the Incarnation, “the great point” (p. 205) with Dr. Edwin 
Abbott “is to recognize that Jesus was a mere man [“ mere” signify- 
ing “ unmixed,” i. e., “ not endowed with any such powers, physical or 
mental, as would take” his humanity “out of the human category” ], 
and yet that his manhood was ‘ wholly taken into God,’ and so associated 
with the Father that the Father is best worshiped by worshiping Jesus 
Christ as his Son ;” in whom “the Eternal Logos did become on earth 
‘a mere man,’ though, at the same time, divine ‘ by taking of the Man- 
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hood into God’” (p. 204). One may infer from the general line of 
thought that God is incarnate in the life of the race, while in Jesus pre- 
eminently manifest as such, not in a miraculous but an extraordinary 
way. To those who object, “Then Jesus differed from Gautama only 
in degree,” our author answers that “steam perhaps may be said to 
differ from warm water only ‘in degree’” (p. 219). He profoundly 
remarks that “the personalities of men consist in their eternal relations 
with God, and their relationship with God is their life and being.” 
What some call the egotism of Jesus is thus to be vindicated. His con- 
viction of possessing divine power to forgive sin issued from his pro- 
found consciousness of spiritual oneness with God. 

But Dr. Abbott does not seem to have given the emphasis to this 
unique characteristic of Jesus which is given to it in the Gospels and is 
required for his argument. Possibly he hesitates on critical grounds to 
employ the testimony of the Fourth Gospel, where the divine conscious- 
ness of Jesus most frequently appears; yet in the Synoptics it is as 
strongly pronounced, if less often. Dr. Abbott, however, dwells at length 
and with greater stress on the divine sympathy of Jesus as the suffering 
Saviour of men. ‘“ When we are once penetrated with the thought that 
suffering for others is a divine act, and that the Father himself suffers 
for our sakes something corresponding to human suffering, our hearts are 
forthwith opened to an infinitely higher conception both of the human- 
ity and of the essential divinity of Christ.” Be it so now; does this 
explain how “ essential divinity ” came to be attributed to him? How 
can we account for the Christology of St. Paul in an undoubtedly genuine 
passage, such as 1 Corinthians viii.6? Christ’s loving sympathy does 
not account for it, neither do his mighty works, every one of which has 
its parallel in the works recorded of the prophets. Whatever be decided 
about the Fourth Gospel, the extraordinary self-assertion of Jesus it 
records must be accepted as the historical basis of the fact which Pliny 
relates, that the Bithynian Christians of the first century were wont to 
sing a morning hymn, “ Christo quasi deo.” Far, indeed, from being 
mere self-assertion it was, as his constant protestation insists: “It is not 
I, but the Father that dwelleth in me.” Nevertheless, this consciousness 
of living in God and partaking of the eternal life of God submerged the 
common human feeling of separateness from God in him as in no other 
son of man. This it was which seemed to separate him from the men 
to whom he bound himself in the offices of love. Incapable of under- 
standing wherein this separateness from common men consisted, oppo- 
nents reviled him as blasphemously arrogating Deity to himself; while 
adherents, under the idealizing influences of loving memory, proceeded 
in course of time to ascribe to him a Deity he never claimed. 

Accordingly, our main criticism of Dr. Abbott’s argument is that he 
does not duly avail himself of the fact which chiefly accounts for the 
rise and power of Christianity, especially as exhibited in the personal 
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convictions of its chief apostles. He ascribes it mainly to Christ’s works 
of healing for sufferers and words of grace for sinners ; that is, to his 
relations with his fellow-men. But the power of Christianity is grounded 
in the personality of Christ; and this, as Dr. Abbott sees, consists in his 
eternal relationship to God as mirrored in his God-consciousness. While 
this-alone explains the rise of the worship of Christ among conscientious 
monotheists, this alone gave to his doctrine and example of self-sacrificing 
love the effectiveness of a divine revelation. 

The aphoristic style which Dr. Abbott has adopted enables him to 
touch a multitude of thoughts suggestively, even when lightly, and with 
many quotable sayings. The field he traverses is immense, from Faith 
in Causes to Modern Prayer and Worship. The word “ supernatural” 
scarcely occurs, but those who have read Dr. Abbott before will not 
need to be told that with him the spiritual is the real ; the ethical is the 
substantial ; “only that which is righteous is that which és ;” spiritual 
thought outreaches all mere culture ; phariseeism is the spirit of the evil 
one ; “man’s nature in the highest sense” is synonymous with Christ. 
Sometimes Dr. Abbott’s proclivity to spiritual interpretations goes to an 
extreme, as in his suggestion (p. 241) that the words in Matthew and 
Mark, “after I am raised up, I will go before you into Galilee,” and 
the words in John, “I go to prepare a place for you,” may be different 
versions of the same original, taken in the former case literally, in the 
latter spiritually, since “Galilee” etymologically means “circle,” or 
“ region.” 

But while Dr. Abbott contends for “a non-miraculous Christianity,” 
his definition of a miracle does not compel him to do so. “To speak 
popularly and roughly, a miracle would be worked if a sequence of phe- 
nomena were effected by means universally recognized to be inadequate ; 
e. g., if a mountain were overthrown, not by dynamite, but by a word” 
(p. 106). This is fallacious, not discriminating an objective inadequacy, 
in the nature of a mountain and a word, from a subjective inadequacy 
in mental recognition, as when savages think it miraculous that the mis- 
sionary can make paper talk by putting marks on it. Now, on‘the one 
hand, no objective inadequacy between the real means and the effect is 
admitted by any intelligent defender of miracles, while he insists on the 
transcendent nature of the real means as intrinsically impossible for 
men. And on the other hand a subjective inadequacy is admitted by 
every one who, with Dr. Abbott, sees that Jesus’ faith-healing and 
thought-reading were popularly accounted miraculous. The real question 
before Dr. Abbott is this: Does Christianity depend for its existence 
and power on a continued recognition of the miraculous? It may be 
contended that without this primitive Christianity could never have made 
head against desperate odds. But one who concedes this may fairly ask : 
Does the fact that a ship has to be towed against wind and tide to the 
mouth of the harbor indicate that she is still dependent on the tug after 
she has reached the open sea ? 
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As to the controversy over this, the most stanch upholders of the 
objectively miraculous undoubtedly regard the moral transformations 
wrought by Christianity as of far greater evidential force than the phys- 
ical transformations exhibited in the New Testament miracles. The 
undoubtedly increasing disposition to abandon these, as being, under 
present conditions, more an incumbrance than an assistance to the argu- 
ment for Christianity, would probably be more general but for the wide 
indisposition, in matters of secular as well as sacred history, to admit 
that anything heretofore accounted historical is really legendary. This, 
of course, is greatly intensified by the dogmatic interest for an inerrant 
Bible. At any rate, it is undeniable that in any argument upon this 
subject the personal equation counts for much. One who holds miracles 
to be essential or desirable for a support of faith is easily convinced of 
their reality. 

Various illusions of the senses are the child’s indispensable first steps 
toward the man’s real knowledge of the universe. Dr. Abbott’s saying 
(p- 119), “ All revelation has been through illusion,” is as true in the 
religious as in the scientific field. All progressive knowledge is ever 
emerging from illusion into reality. Such dlusion is ever unto truth; a 
different thing from delusion, away from truth. Delusion it is to fancy 
that real truth is ever reached except through illusion. The illusion 
that but one day is sacred educates us for the truth that all days are 
sacred. The truth of salvation through moral sacrifice could have been 
reached only through the illusion that the blood of bulls and goats can 
take away sin. In what St. Paul says of Mosaism, ‘ The law hath been 
our tutor to bring us unto Christ,” Dr. Abbott finds a description of 
present-day Christianity : the law of an inerrant Book, the law of an in- 
fallible Church, are still disciplining the masses for the law of the Spirit 
of Christ (p. 473). But many, conscious of some illusion in this, are 
protesting for more of truth and righteousness, while standing aloof from 
the believing multitudes in a kind of “negative worship.” It is for 
these that Dr. Abbott is concerned, to demonstrate the divine power of 
Jesus in what he was rather than what he did. Church teachers have 
long admitted that the moral rather than the miraculous is the criterion 
of the divine. Dr. Abbott simply asks, Why then embarrass the recog- 
nition of the moral by insisting on the miraculous as indispensable ? 
Miracles, so deemed, have been common. ‘The unique inimitable, tran- 
scendent fact, in virtue of which Jesus is the great Saviour of men, is his 
spirit of conscious oneness with God, the spring of his power to bring 
home the wandering children of God. 


James M. Wuiron. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 
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Immortality and the New Theodicy. By Grorcre A. Gorpon, D. D., 


Minister of the Old South Church, Boston. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. 

Harvard University has a new lectureship on “The Immortality of 
Man,” founded by Miss Caroline Haskell Ingersoll, of Keene, N. H. 
Dr. Gordon’s lecture — the first on the new foundation — is now given 
to the public in a volume of 130 pages, presumably an amplification of 
the lecture as it was read. The endeavor made to establish a rational 
belief in immortality is purely philosophical, or at least independent of 
“the ultimate basis of Christian belief in the future life, the resurrec- 


tion of Christ.” 


Boston and New York: 


It would, however, be interesting to know whether 


that resurrection is the ultimate basis of Dr. Gordon’s own belief, or 
whether he finds any confirmation in it of his belief derived from other 
sources. The life of Jesus was a part of history, and the historical ar- 
gument for immortality cannot but be much affected by his resurrection 
if that event is, as Dr. Lyman Abbott thinks, the best attested event in 
ancient history, — so well attested that if the doctrine of Evolution were 
plainly hostile to immortality, that doctrine would be canceled by the 


resurrection. 


At the outset we have once more the endeavor, which has been made 
so many times of late, to make other modes of thinking appear valid by 


impeaching the certainties of science. 


It is a doubtful business, but not 


so doubtful as it seems ; for in reality, however we may be assured that 
the order of nature is “a tremendous assumption,” we rest in that as- 
sumption with the greatest confidence; and the endeavor of those who, 
from Mozley’s “ Bampton Lectures” down, have assured us that we 
cannot know that what has been will be, evinces no desire to make us 
less sure that we do know, but only seeks to carry over something of our 
habitual confidence into other assumptions in which they have a lively 
interest. Dr. Gordon finds “Signs of Hope” in the dumbness of the 
oracles in our time, silent ‘ because they are preparing for a new Apoca- 


lypse.” Our pessimism is individual and sporadic. 


** And we must re- 


turn to the ultimate fact that the permanent in thought, the everlasting 
in belief, is the fabrication of the spirits in whom normal humanity is 
sovereign,” a fact which seems to cut away the ground from under the 
place assigned to Jesus in Dr. Gordon’s “ Christ of To-day.” 

One thing is sure: we have in Dr. Gordon’s book no shuffling with the 
meaning of immortality, no eloquent demonstration of what, after all, is 
not what we want. What he pleads for is ‘the continuance of the soul 
after death, in the possession of memory, reason, and self-conscious life.” 
Searching for ‘‘ The Deeper Issues of the Debate,” he finds them to be 
‘“‘a duel between two contrasted philosophies of man’s existence, between 
universal reason and its opposite, between a noble optimism and an abso- 


lute pessimism.” 


But the pessimism intended is not subjective, for he 
goes on to say that “the denial of immortality, equally with the affirma- 
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tion of it, implies a faith.” Faith in what? In the sufficiency of this 
present life, he says; but he is his own best critic when, having set down 
that, for those having this faith, “ the body is the main thing, its preser- 
vation and reproduction the chief end of life,” he goes on to develop the 
thought. Surely, a wonderful anthology of passages might be made, 
with George Eliot’s “Choir Invisible” perhaps for its most perfect 
flower, proving how little truth there is in this. And Dr. Gordon him- 
self finds some of the unbelievers asking confidently, “Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right?” But his contention is that He cannot 
do right if He denies us immortality. ‘The Evidence for the Denial” 
is well but only partly stated in a brief chapter. “So long as the ac- 
tivities of body and mind are not held to be identical, it is impossible 
to overstate their intimacy.” Where the intimacy is so close it is not 
strange that many infer identity. It does not seem to us that the writer 
is fair in making this identification entirely a matter of sensuous impres- 
sion and imagination, but he is certainly at a great advantage when he 
plants himself on that idealistic theory of matter upon which science 
and philosophy have so often met of late and kissed each other. A 
man’s body is a form of his consciousness that comes and goes, while 
his personality is permanent. ‘ And therefore it may well be that the 
body, the sensuous concomitant of the spirit, passes utterly away at what 
is called death, according to the law of its order; and that, according to 
the law of its order, the personality abides.” 

Passing in his sixth chapter to “ The Postulates of Immortality,” Dr. 
Gordon says: “ Since Science is dumb upon the question, the belief in 
immortality seeks its premise from Philosophy.” This is to brush aside 
somewhat cavalierly the Spiritualist’s argument, which, it must be con- 
fessed, has approved itself to some of the greatest scientists of our time, 
and, simaltaneously, such noble and suggestive thinking as that of Profes- 
sor Joseph Le Conte, not to go any further into particulars. “The belief 
stands or falls,” says Dr. Gordon, “ with the moral idea of the universe.” 
But the white light of this single postulate he breaks up into three sep- 
arate colors, three and yet one, “the moral perfection of the Creator, 
the reasonableness of the universe, and the worth of human life.” 
These, or no immortality ; these, and the immortal life must be believed 
with an assurance so complete that it were worse than gilding refined 
gold or painting the lily to mention the resurrection of Jesus. The no- 
bility of Dr. Gordon’s argument is removed from that by infinite diam- 
eters. He pushes it with an impassioned eloquence that stirs the heart 
most mightily, if it does not always satisfy the mind and conscience. 
We do not seem to find Dr. Gordon answering the third requirement of 
the prophet Micah (or his redactor) and walking humbly with his God. 
He says, “ God cannot be conceived as wise and good at the same time 
that He is believed to extinguish human life at death.” He cannot be so 
conceived by Dr. Gordon, but others have a different thought. Some 
may not be able to conceive of God as wise and good while denying im- 
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mortality to man, but is our conception the measure of the infinite? Is 
it less religious or less noble to say, “If God is wise and good, then, so 
Sar as we can see, man must be immortal, and yet — we cannot see the 
whole.” As one of our own poets hath said, — 


And if to me to live seem good, 
Thy goodness conquers mine ; 
Or should not life, but death await, 
My choice I glad resign, 

Sure still, that there is higher good, 
That life is not my gain, 

That what I think is happiness 
Thou knowest would be pain. 


Dr. Gordon’s seventh chapter, “Illogical Limitations,” is the one that 
will awaken the warmest sympathy in broad and liberal minds and ex- 
cite the high and dry traditionalists to rage and bitterness. It is not long 
since he would have been burned or hanged for such unorthodox senti- 
ments, but now he will not even be tried for heresy, though he might be 
possibly if he were a less distinguished personage. The limitations of 
God’s goodness which he discusses are Isaiah’s doctrine of “the rem- 
nant,” the doctrine of election, and the doctrine of probation, this life 
our only chance. Here are some characteristic sentences: “ No believer 
in the salvation of a remnant only can show the slightest ground in 
moral reason for belief in anything that is worth believing.” ‘ Election 
and faith in a moral deity are conceptions mutually and eternally exclu- 
sive.” ‘In all worlds God is the same, and his moral interest in men 
and his endeavor for them must be equal to the duration of their exist- 
ence.” Yet it is in connection with such brave utterances as these that 
Dr. Gordon for once shows the white feather. He would not have his 
position confounded with universalism. But completer universalism 
never was than that of Dr. Gordon’s whole discussion of these “ limita- 
tions ’’ and his endeavor to distinguish things that do not differ is lament- 
ably futile. There is one sentence in this chapter which deserves the 
most serious attention: “It is devout agnosticism that to-day is becom- 
ing the mother of a menacing institutionalism,” ete. There are many 
facts in evidence, but those which Mr. Balfour furnishes lead all the rest. 

In his concluding chapter Dr. Gordon’s expression rises with his sub- 
ject to a height of eloquence and beauty which he never has surpassed. 
As we read we think of Emerson’s words about “that splendor of ex- 
pression which carries with it the proof of great thoughts,” and we 
know what Newton meant by “a great trembling of the heart.” If Dr. 
Gordon does not impart his confidence to us in full measure, he inspires 
us with a hope which overtops his argument, and he induces for us a 
mood so noble and exalted that to hope so much seems less presumptuous 
than to doubt the everlasting and sufficient love of God. 


JoHN WuitE CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 
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Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. By Gotpwin Smitu, D. C. L. 

Pp. viii, 244. New York and London : The Macmillan Company. 

This volume is made up of five essays, of which three have already 
appeared in magazine form, held together by the belief that “ there is no 
longer any use in clinging to the untenable, or in shutting our eyes to 
that which cannot honestly be denied.” Accordingly, some of our most 
venerable beliefs or make-believes are subjected to some pretty severe 
criticism, which, as all readers of Mr. Goldwin Smith would expect, is 
couched in a clear and forcible language glittering with epigram, and 
adorned with a grace of style which may serve to gild a pill that to 
every school of thought will probably be a bitter one to swallow. The 
first essay, from which the book takes its title, is devoted to the recent 
contributions to religious philosophy made by Messrs. Drummond, Kidd 
and Balfour. In each case Mr. Goldwin Smith puts an unerring finger on 
a weak spot and discloses the weakness, though, as is meet, in a fashion 
appropriate to the various merits of his victims. The second essay deals 
with the Church and the Old Testament, and concludes that the former 
must cease to treat the latter as a supernaturally inspired revelation ; that 
semi-inspiration is a subterfuge ; and that the sacred literature of the He- 
brews is essentially of the same nature as the sacred books of other na- 
tions. Similarly the fourth essay argues that the miraculous element in 
the New Testament must be eliminated, and that, regarded as historical 
documents, the Gospels are not only inadequate to justify any dogmatic 
inferences, but even to give us an authentic biography of Jesus. The 
third emphasizes the difficulties of the belief in immortality, but refuses 
to be comforted by any of the substitutes for it propounded. Lastly, 
the fifth points out that morality in any real sense seems bound up with 
theism, and that, with the decay of the belief in God, society is very 
likely to experience an exceedingly bad quarter of an hour, during the 
moral interregnum which must ensue. 

Thus Mr. Goldwin Smith sees and foresees trouble everywhere, in 
politics, in the social system, and in religion, but with “its storm-centre 
in the region of religion” (p. 96); and the depressing effect of the mes- 
sage whereof he delivers himself is but enhanced by the obvious reluct- 
ance and self-restraint with which he shatters one hope after another. 
The sadness of disillusionment pervades all his utterances, and at times 
he comes so perilously near to despair that it would seem as though only 
an instinctive shrinking from ill-omened words restrained him from de- 
claring himself a pessimist outright. Surely, the reader can hardly help 
feeling, we have scarce done well in this case to take Aristotle’s advice and 
to listen to the dvarddexrot paces of the good man ; we would fain believe 
that for once the “eye from experience,” trained though it be by life- 
long familiarity with all that is best in science and literature, has seen 
amiss and through a jaundiced lens. But, upon closer inspection, grounds 
for hopefulness seem to appear even through the gloom of Mr. Goldwin 
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Smith’s prognostications. He will take no opiates to lull asleep his rea- 
son; but neither will he ery peace when there is no peace, and be satis- 
fied with the illusory substitutes for the spiritual view of the world which 
are offered in the name of science and positivism. Above all, he will not 
declare himself an agnostic ; he will not presume to know that we neither 
can know nor need know. So long as we are not unnerved by the belief 
that the quest is hopeless from the first, the effort to repair the damaged 
structure of the spiritual cosmos will be renewed, and in the end will 
be successful. For the only alternative Mr. Goldwin Smith’s criticism 
leaves intact is pessimism, and pessimism melts away in the warmth of 
positive achievement. All that is needed, then, is courage to abandon un- 
tenable traditions, courage to grapple with the intrinsic difficulties of the 
problem. And those difficulties Mr. Goldwin Smith exaggerates enor- 
mously. Six and thirty years ago, when he criticised Dean Mansel, he 
clearly showed that he perceived the impossibility of reconciling God’s 
omnipotence with his benevolence, his infinity with his knowableness ; 
after so many years, during which the growth of science has only thrown 
a clearer light upon these incompatibilities, we find him still running up 
against the same brick wall (pp. 8, 11, 103, 124, 225, 234). In this, 
doubtless, he but echoes the attitude of the religious world generally. 
But does not this show that he is still “in the penumbra of orthodoxy ” 
(p. 88), and declines to make an attempt to resolve difficulties which 
existed long before science made them so plain that the dullest could 
hardly avoid feeling them ? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has a poor opinion of the capacities of metaphys- 
ies (p. 229), and the past record of that science certainly bears him out.; 
but he forgets that for many centuries it has been as utterly, though not 
as obviously, enslaved to the dogmas of theology, and philosophical tra- 
ditions derived from them, as religious thinking generally. What would 
happen if the religious and the metaphysical instincts of modern man 
were given a free hand, in reflecting upon the immensely richer material 
accumulated by the growth of knowledge, none can foretell with cer- 
tainty ; but I cannot see much ground for the fear that they would stultify 
themselves by the adoption either of a frigid atheism or of an arid pan- 
theism, or fail to recognize that both of these would only prove stepping- 
stones to a pessimism in which all efforts would be killed and all differ- 
ences engulfed. It seems altogether more likely that a spiritual meaning 
and an ideal truth would be found in many elements of the traditional 
beliefs that Mr. Goldwin Smith seems ready to discard. 

Similarly, with respect to the future life, Mr. Goldwin Smith seems to 
take a quite needlessly despondent view of the argument in its favor. 
If, as he holds, this belief is essential to the completion of the moral life, 
this constitutes a postulate of which the character is logically far more 
respectable than he supposes. He displays, further, an almost grotesque 
unfamiliarity with the direct evidence for a future life when he maintains 
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(p- 115) that “the only case, so far as we are aware, in which there is 
anything like first-hand evidence, is that of the warning apparition to 
Lord Lyttleton.” Mr. Goldwin Smith is at liberty to disbelieve any 
amount of first-hand evidence, but he is not entitled to deny its existence 
when he can find it in abundance by opening any volume of the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research.” It may well be that 
another century must elapse before the passions and prejudices of men 
will permit of the candid examination of such evidence ; but the verdict 
of science cannot be said to have been recorded against a belief for 
which the evidence has never been investigated, and is only just begin- 
ning to be properly collected. 

We must part, then, from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s fascinating volume 
with the conviction that he has allowed himself to be unduly despondent, 
and so amidst the ruins of the old has overlooked many germs and pos- 
sibilities of a new spiritual life, to which may safely be intrusted the 
destinies of mankind. 


F. C. S. ScHItuer. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


‘The Chief End of Man. By Georce S. MerrtAM. Boston and New York : 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. 

This is a book of reflections and meditations by a man who has looked 
‘with appreciative eye upon much of the earth’s fairest and sublimest 
scenery, who has read the great books with an understanding spirit, and 
who has faced the deep problems of life with a perfectly free reason, and 
.also with a profoundly reverent heart. He has not only seen “things,” 
‘but he has seen the truth and beauty within these things. He has not only 
studied the masterpieces of human literature, but he has brought to the 
topics of which they treat a fresh and original mind. He has not only 
faced the mysteries which beset us, but he has gone through them to a 
serene and definite interpretation which includes the essentials of univer- 
sal religion. 

This attractive volume is not the first good work which Mr. Merriam 
has done, but here he stands before us as an example and inspiration. 
He gives us an illustration of the new religious mind, — perfectly free, 
perfectly rational, perfectly reverent,—a justification of the religious 
values of the modern spirit. He accepts all that science says of nature, 
all that scholarship says of the creeds, all that criticism says of the Bible, 
and all that reason says of Jesus. With him miracles have faded from 
the universe, infallibility from Scripture, authority from dogma, and su- 
pernaturalism from the Nazarene. But all this has happened because he 
has found everywhere a surplus of real divinity. The book is in no sense 
controversial or destructive, but positive and creative. These new revela- 
tions are assumed rather than debated. These pages show how sweet 
may be one’s joy in nature, how clear one’s vision of immortality, how 
tender one’s love for Jesus, how wide one’s sympathy, how absolute 
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one’s trust in God, when the soul is emancipated from text and tradition. 
Here is living demonstration of what the religion of the coming man will 
be, and the prophecy that unfolds is infinitely cheering. 

The structure of the book is peculiar, — a succession of disconnected 
paragraphs, the coinage of a suggestive and wide-ranging spirit rather 
than a continuous web of constructive argument or unfolding discussion. 
But this quality lends a peculiar charm to these pages and makes the 
book a welcome companion for odd moments and varying moods. So 
that, dipping into it at a venture, the soul will find some bread of life 
broken to satisfy the passing need. 

The first part, “Our Spiritual Ancestry,” is a brief but suggestive 
study of religious origins and spiritual enrichments. Mr. Merriam lays 
bare the roots of our inheritance, widespread among the nations, and 
traces the steps by which that inheritance has been enlarged from Socrates 
and Plato, Epictetus and Jesus, to Channing and Parker, Emerson and 
Spencer. The longest chapter, “A Traveler’s Note-Book,” goes over 
much the same ground, but in an ampler manner. It is the note-book of 
one who has traveled the highways of literature, philosophy and religion. 
The characterization of the lordly souls of the earth, now clothed with 
immortal fame, is always fine, often brilliant. There are here some 
choice pieces of clear analysis and appreciative interpretation. That of 
Jesus, pp. 122-133, proves how much is gained when the obscuring 
supernaturalism is cast aside. The treatment of the resurrection legends, 
pp- 134-138 (see, also, pp. 119-121), though brief, is eminently satisfac- 
tory. One of the most beautiful tributes in the book is that to Lincoln, 
ending with the words, “ The world prizes its happy souls, but it takes 
to its inmost heart him who is faithful in darkness.” 

To reveal just a little of the flavor of these meditations on “ the chief 
end of man,” let me present two brief quotations. This summary of the 
essence of Christianity is given: “To seek the best, not for ourselves 
alone, but for others, even at cost to ourselves; to control our lower na- 
tures by our higher natures; to feel a relation with the Supreme, — 
these were the aims and inspirations of the earlier Christianity ; and they 
remain, but with enlarged and new application.” Here is a wise com- 
parison of the parts played by the natural and the human elements in 
our lives: ‘‘ Nature pours the wine of gladness, but only from the min- 
gling of human hearts comes the oil of tenderness. From sorrow it gets 
its sacred fragrance, from mutual service it draws its healing power, 
from the bitterness of parting it wins the sweetness of an inexpressible 
hope.” 

The concluding part, “ Daily Bread,” is full of human tenderness and 
poetic interpretation of nature that will feed and feast many a hungry 
soul. Exquisite indeed is the description of a September day, which 
closes the book, unfortunately too long to be quoted here. 


JOsEPH HENRY CROOKER. 
Troy, N. Y. ; 
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Der Grundcharakter der Ethik Jesu im Verhiiltniss zu den messianischen 
Hoffnungen seines volkes und zu seinem eigenen Messiasbewusstsein. Von 
Lic. Eugen Enruarpt, Docent an der theologischen Facultit zu Paris. 
8vo, pp. vi, 119. J.C. B. Mohr: Freiburg und Leipzig. 1895. 


The writer of this book announces as his object the determination of 
the worth of the ethics of Jesus, and the question which he undertakes 
to answer is the celebrated one of Strauss, “‘ Are we still Christians? ” 
which for Herr Ehrhardt takes on a more precise form in the interroga- 
tory, “ Can we or not choose Jesus as a leader in the ethical domain?” 
The problem is to determine how and to what extent the ethics of Jesus 
was influenced by the Messianic ideas of his time, and the author regards 
its solution (its “scientific” solution, of course) as possible only by 
means of a strictly historical investigation, which must first answer the 
question, in what sense Jesus found the ethics of his contemporaries in- 
fluenced by Messianism, in order to decide whether “he bound it by 
means of Messianic ideas of a transitory worth, or rather set it free from 
such.” Apart from the biblical books, the sources used are apocryphal, 
apocalyptical, and other Jewish writings which reveal the religious ideas 
current toward the beginning of the Christian era. As to the Gospels, 
the two-source theory is adopted, — the Gospel of Mark “ approximately 
in the form in which it lies before us,” and the Logia of Matthew with 
the order Mark, Matthew, Luke ; while the Fourth Gospel is remanded to 
the subordinate position of a “source for the knowledge of the times of 
Jesus.” ‘ He who undertakes to use it as a historical source,” says 
Herr Ehrhardt, “exposes himself to the not unjustified charge that he is 
not founding upon real words and deeds of Jesus, but upon the impres- 
sion which the image of the exalted One made upon a portion of his 
church.” 

The first section, which treats of the ethical problem in the later Ju- 
daism, begins with a brief retrospect upon the prophets, whose ethics the 
author regards as essentially Messianic in the sense that they looked for- 
ward to “atime of definite soteriological disclosures,” — a time which for 
them represented the highest moral-religious good. Their proclamation 
was wholly this-worldly ; and its burden was, “ Let Israel be righteous 
and God will bless it,” while the object always in view was to announce 
the inseparable connection between righteousness and reward and un- 
righteousness and penalty. Their Messianic ethics bears an entirely 
social character, and, while they do not lose sight of “the ideal image of 
the pious individual,” his ethical vocation is merged in that of the total- 
ity, and the morality required of him is determined by that required of 
the community. He has done enough if he makes the ends of the com- 
munity his own. The conclusion of the few pages devoted to the law is 
that it was a Messianic-soteriological regulation. It was, “through and 
through, a religio-judicial law,” and “subjected the individual ethics to 
the social.” 
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The apocalyptic period is next considered, — a period in which “the 
knot was drawn that Jesus saw himself appointed to untie.” In the Jew- 
ish apocalyptic, the earthly Messiah of the ancient prophecy had become 
a preéxistent heavenly being. The patron and protector of fidelity to 
the law, he is expected to come, “not to reveal a religiously higher so- 
teriological good, or a higher way of salvation,” but to preside over a 
judgment in which the community of those faithful to the law will be 
victorious. He is also an avenger, as in the eagle-vision of 4 Esra, 
and, although a supermundane Messiah, it is not regarded as incompatible 
with this character that he should bring the quite earthly good of the 
vengeance of Israel on its enemies. The hopes of the people for the 
future, the Messianic time, reveal “a world of dreams,’ — dreams de- 
void of moral-religious power. “Israel dreams of world-dominion, and 
yet there is wanting to it every condition of attaining it; Israel dreams 
of a heavenly world, and yet is destitute of the heavenly sense which 
makes us here on the earth citizens of that world.” 

To show how the “God-chosen Saviour of Israel” met these condi- 
tions, and what moral-religious message he brought, is the task of the 
author in the second section of his book, “The Solution of the Problem 
by Jesus.” The first step is taken in the consideration of the much- 
debated question of Jesus’ conception of the kingdom of God. The au- 
thor accepts the view defended by J. Weiss and Schmoller, among recent 
writers on the subject, to whom must be joined Holtzmann (‘“ Neutest. 
Theol.” i. p. 217), that Jesus’ idea of the kingdom was eschatological, 
and that in his perspective the last act in the drama of its coming was 
an interference of divine power “ breaking down every bridge between 
the present and the future,” — an idea which, according to Holtzmann, 
corresponds not only to the atmosphere of the time, but also to the 
hegemony which Jesus accords to the religious factor, to the energy of 
his thought of God. His new contribution to the conception of the king- 
dom of God was, that he gave it an ethical-religious character. He 
brought its future salvation into relation with the individual, and con- 
stantly apprehended it as exclusively concerning him. The sharp contrast 
between earthly goods and the goods of the kingdom is emphasized, and 
the individual must make the tremendous choice. His preaching of the 
kingdom is “ wholly dominated by ethical motives,” and the conditions 
of life in the world to come play no important part in his doctrine of 
salvation. For him the highest good was “the enjoyment of the tran- 
scendentally apprehended kingdom of God thought of as near at hand.” 
If his contemporaries also had this thought, “their expectation of the 
individual salvation was too much dominated by that of the national sal- 
vation, the final victory of the people of the law.” To the objection 
that Jesus’ anticipation of his own fate and of the approaching tribula- 
tions of his disciples deprives his exhortation to them to renounce worldly 
happiness and worldly possessions of all permanent value, leaving them 
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only a temporary significance, it is answered that the note of his preach- 
ing would not have been different had he thought otherwise of his own 
fortune. Moreover, his expectation of the approaching catastrophic 
coming of the kingdom does not rob his ethical admonitions of perma- 
nent validity, for “the historical understanding of his teaching requires 
us to translate certain expressions of his out of the form which cireum- 
stances lent to them into a more general form.” Jesus’ ethical relation 
to the kingdom of God was, in a word, that for him the highest good 
was participation by men in the good which it was soon to bring; that 
upon the individual standing before the expectation of this future “ he 
presses a moral decision as to his whole life.” “In this decision the par- 
amount question is, whether the man knows how to renounce earthly 
goods, and all that chains him to this life, in order to participate in a 
higher life in the kingdom of God. All ethical interests which are at- 
tached to earthly relations seem in this part of the teaching of Jesus to 
sink into nothing before the great dilemma: This world or the next.” 
Of importance for his ethics was Jesus’ sense of his relation to God. In 
this respect he differed radically from the prophets, to whom an experi- 
ence of the divine grace came rather as members of the community than 
as individuals. ‘“ What they received from God they received in refer- 
ence to their special vocation.” ‘* We find in them no background of a 
religious inner life in which they could take refuge out of the unrest of 
the work of their calling.” They are vehicles of the divine word, and 
lack the sense of the indwelling God. But Jesus’ knowledge of God 
rests upon the consciousness of a unique relation to Him, “ a mysteri- 
ous contact of his soul with Him.” Thus he realizes a wholly new sort 
of religious life. In the fact that the highest good is a heavenly gift, 
which is incommensurable with any earthly good, and which requires of 
man that he exalt his thinking and striving to the height of this offered 
good, “is denoted an entire change in the ethical task set for man.” 
Out of his inner experience of God he taught on the one hand that “ fel- 
lowship with God (eschatologically, the salvation of the world to come) 
alone has worth ; this world is passing away, therefore it concerns us to 
turn away from it.” On the other hand, because God and his eternal 
world can already be our inner possession, “we should not chase after 
the future, but attend to our ethical tasks in the present.” The origi- 
nality of the ethics of Jesus consists in this, that it was not dominated 
by the thought of the relation of God to the holy community and to its 
ends, “ but derives its entire power from the relation of God to the indi- 
vidual soul.” The apprehension of the highest good as that of the com- 
munity was not purely religious, and took no account ethically of the 
individual. But “Jesus would give ethical life to the individual soul in 
order to save it.” ‘ What bound him with eschatological Messianism 
was really only the tendency to a bold exaltation above the world.” He 
felt the necessity of denying this world in order to give to the individual 
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the sense of his superiority to it. To flee the world is, in the ethics of 
Jesus, only another expression for occupying one’s self with supra-world- 
liness, in the form, however, of “influencing the world by means of 
forces of love which are of a higher than worldly origin.” 

From this brief outline of the book, it appears that the author has 
made a forceful presentation of the subject from his point of view. His 
exposition of the fundamental character of the ethics of Jesus deserves 
grateful appreciation, and may be regarded as independent in general 
of the decision of the unsettled question of Jesus’ attitude toward the 
eschatological conception of the kingdom of God. 


ORELLO Cone. 
Boston. 


Sokrates und Plato. Dargestellt von EpMuND PFLEIDERER. Pp. xiv. 
and 921. Tiibingen, 1896. 


These figures are a little alarming. But those who would study the 
great Athenian idealists in the light of modern experience and research 
must be prepared to read through some thousands of pages in various 
languages ; and few guides will make the journey so pleasant as this, the 
latest contributor to the subject. Professor E. Pfleiderer is as lucid a 
writer as his brother Otto, the celebrated theologian, and more moving. 
His pages ring with the personal note ; his style is that of one who not 
only thinks clearly but feels strongly, who has very decided, nay passion- 
ate convictions on all vital questions, and who brings them home to his 
reader with true Teutonic force. And just because he has this intense, 
vivid way of looking at things he has been enabled to clear the figures of 
Plato and of his great master from the cobwebs that German erudition has 
been spinning about them for the best part of a century, to show them 
as they really were, no vain quibblers, no idle dreamers lost in the mists 
of unreal speculations, but thinkers who “drove at the practice,” who 
sought in the highest reason for a clew to the highest conduct, who be- 
came the reformers of all humanity, because they first tried, however 
vainly, to reform their own people ; who virtually said to every disciple, 
“ Athenas nactus es; has exorna.” ; 

Professor Pfleiderer constantly speaks of his point of view as opposed 
to that generally accepted by German scholars ; and, quite apart from 
academic differences, he is evidently no admirer of every tendency in 
modern German life, or, for that matter, in any modern country. Yet 
one cannot help seeing that he and other German scholars have received 
priceless intellectual aid from the modern transformation of Germany. 
It has brought them into touch with real life and so enabled them to look 
with a quite new intelligence on the life and thought of the past. For 
instance, one can quite believe the author when he tells us what a dread- 
ful ordeal it is to address a popular electoral meeting in South Germany. 
But to have had that experience must bring out the meaning of certain 
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passages in Xenophon and Plato better than hours spent over Hegel and 
Herbart. So with the claim of women to have equal opportunities with 
men for serving the community. Although on this question Germany 
lags behind the whole civilized world, enough interest has been awakened 
in it of recent years to give a new actuality to the feminism of the 
*“ Republic,” — to show that Plato was no visionary idealist but a practical 
statesman, who, even if he was on the wrong road, had at any rate solid 
earth under his feet. And the more this is perceived the clearer must 
it become that Aristotle was, contrariwise, the pure theorist, the bookish 
student, standing much more aloof than his master from real life, from 
the great problems of society — a view fully accepted and emphasized by 
Professor Pfleiderer. Socrates, too, is thrown into another and truer light 
by this readjustment of the point of view. By a singular misconception 
which has prevailed in Germany ever since the time of Schleiermacher, 
this typical Athenian is credited with creating the “ Idea of Knowledge,” 
and leaving it as an ideal for his successors to work out ; and so far has 
this absurdity been pushed that a quite recent critic, Joel, tries to prove 
that Socrates was not an ethical teacher at all, but purely a logician. 
The inconvenient evidence of Xenophon to the contrary is got rid of by 
assuming that the old soldier palmed off his own platitudes on the 
master, or that he copied out Antisthenes, or that most of the “ Memora- 
bilia ” is a Stoic forgery. 

English scholarship has grave deficiencies ; but contact with a public 
life akin to that of old Athens has saved it from these lamentable aberra- 
tions. Accordingly, views which Professor Pfleiderer advances as daring 
paradoxes will not always strike English readers as particularly new. 
On the other hand, his agreement with what they have been taught will 
have the value of an undesigned coincidence ; for he is ignorant of or 
ignores all English contributions to the history of Greek philosophy since 
Lewes and Grote. It may be hoped, however, that his vindication of 
Xenophon’s credibility, joined with Déring’s recent efforts in the same 
direction, may come in time to save some rash youth from presenting 
the demolition of the “‘ Memorabilia ” as the latest result of German criti- 
cism ; and that his steady opposition to Zeller will serve to weaken the 
superstitious veneration with which that excellent but by no means 
infallible historian is regarded by the older generation of academic 
teachers. 

In his discussion of Platonism, which oceupies by far the greater part 
of this volume, Professor Pfleiderer adopts the method of evolution. 
He does not regard the Platonic philosophy as a system completely 
present to the mind of its author from the beginning of his literary 
labors, nor even as perfectly elaborated by the time he had reached 
middle life, but rather as something that passed through a succession of 
distinct phases, determined not merely by the inner logic of thought but 
even more by the varying experience of life. In fixing the order of the 
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Dialogues our historian takes for his basis Krohn’s analysis of the 
“ Republic.” This is a work which, published in 1876, has only come to 
attract the attention it deserves in recent years. Its author was a young 
critic of rare independence and subtlety who excited a veritable scandal 
in the world of scholarship by assuming rather than by attempting to 
prove that among the works bearing Plato’s name the “ Republic ” alone 
is genuine. Krohn paid dearly for the temporary notoriety which his: 
paradox won for him by the loss of serious consideration on the part of 
qualified judges. In point of fact he might with equal plausibility have 
maintained that the “ Republic” itself was the composition of three or four 
different writers; for the inconsistencies between its various portions, 
which he, and he first fully, brought to light, are as glaring as any that 
separate it from the other Platonic Dialogues. What he must be held to 
have made out is, that the Sixth and Seventh Books, with their abstruse 
and even mystical metaphysics, represent a muh more advanced stage 
of speculation than the rather empirical naturalism of the earlier books. 
And it is just this view that Professor Pfleiderer accepts and extends, 
making the critical point of division in the “ Republic ” into a centre round 
which is grouped the whole system of the Dialogues in their progressive 
evolution. Plato begins as an ardent and hopeful reformer, planning 
schemes of social reconstitution suggested by the lessons of Socrates. 
He finds that they are rejected by his contemporaries, and flies for con- 
solation to an ideal world. But the ideal theory is merely an episode in 
his philosophy, not, as most still think, its abiding substance. In the last 
Dialogues, most especially in the “ Laws,” the longest and one of the most 
important of all, it is completely abandoned, and he returns to the re- 
forming efforts of his early manhood. In his rearrangement of the 
Dialogues Professor Pfleiderer approaches more nearly than Zeller to 
the critical results of the English school, but fixes a much later date than 
they would allow to Rep. VI.-VII., which he places after the great dialec- 
tical series, ‘‘ Thezetetus,” ‘‘ Sophistes,” “ Politicus,” and “ Parmenides.” 
There seems far too much a priori systematization about his scheme, too 
much of the old thesis, antithesis and synthesis, Fichte and Hegel sort 
of thing ; and to reckon the “Symposium ” among the productions of 
Plato’s old age seems a flagrant instance of putting a round peg into a 
square hole. 

According to the late Professor Zeichmiiller, Aristotle published his 
“ Ethics ” during Plato’s lifetime, and the old master has replied to his 
disciple’s strictures in the “ Laws.” Professor Pfleiderer not only accepts 
this rather improbable theory, but goes beyond it. He holds that Plato’s 
fierce denunciations of those impious young men who deny that the gods 
ever trouble themselves to interfere with human affairs is aimed at the 
theology embodied in Aristotle’s ‘‘ Metaphysics.” Here as everywhere 
our critic is interesting and ingenious ; but it is difficult to believe either 
_ that the Stagirite had completed his system at so early a period, or that 
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Plato would have confounded the lofty spiritualism of one whom he 
called the mind of his school with the flippant irreligion of the selfish 
young aristocrats into whose company his family connections must have 
thrown him half a century before. With regard to the comparative esti- 
mate of Plato and Aristotle as philosophers, I am entirely agreed with 
Professor Pfleiderer, and welcome his adhesion to a view not as yet 
generally accepted even among English scholars. 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


The School of Plato. Its Origin, Development and Revival under the 
Roman Empire. By F. W. Bussexx, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. Pp. xvi. 346. London: Methuen & Co. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1896. 

Mr. Bussell has prodgced a volume which in the manner of treatment 
of its subject is certainly far removed from the conventional handbooks 
on the history of philosophy, and this must be reckoned amongst its 
merits. Its originality in mode of presentation, however, is not its only 
excellence, for it exhibits on every page an intimate knowledge of the 
metaphysical and ethical ideas that were in vogue during the period 
sketched by the author. I say sketched, for the volume handles in the 
main only the general notions of Platonism in outline and is sparing of 
bibliographical references, details of fact and the minutiz of research. 
Notwithstanding this, it is clear that the writer is fully at home in the 
literature of his subject, and his conclusions are probably well enough 
warranted by the unpublished data which lie behind the book in the 
author’s own wide and accurate investigations into the philosophical 
movements of the Roman imperial age. For it is Roman Platonism that 
is the real subject of the volume. The author does, however, incidentally 
examine the antecedents of Platonism, also the academic doctrines them- 
selves in the Hellenic as well as in the Hellenistic age, in order that the 
reader may have before him this philosophy in its continuity. The sub- 
ject is interesting, and nobody had adequately treated it in English. The 
combination of Oriental, Jewish and Hellenic ideas in the syncretism of 
this epoch makes it one of peculiar difficulty to estimate. These chapters 
are marked by the speculative or philosophical method, rather than the 
critical, doubtless because the writer is principally concerned with the 
meaning of religious and ethical phenomena rather than with the discus- 
sion of evidence. A second volume is promised us, in which analyses, 
personal details and critical data will be furnished. Pending the ap- 
pearance of this sequel, one cannot well criticise the lack in the present 
volume of what has been reserved for a later work. 

The main thesis of the volume, as the author himself tells us, is the 
rebellion of the individual, the attempts he makes to reconcile the uni- 
verse to himself, to devise some modus vivendi with the invisible Power 
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of the world, to secure ultimately for himself the freedom and happi- 
ness which his immediate environment does not seem to vouchsafe. The 
religious and practical side of Platonism is the main concern of the 
work, while the theoretical problems of knowledge and ontology are 
reserved for the future volume, although the theoretical skepticism of 
the Academy had a most important bearing on the practical religion 
and asceticism of later Platonism, and its consideration should there- 
fore logically precede Mr. Bussell’s treatment of these practical ques- 
tions. 

The author introduces us, first of all, to the Ionic search for dics or 
the ultimate reality. This search marks the awakening of the individual 
and his implied exclusive right to find his own explanation of the world. 
It is the first step in the emancipation of the individual; the same 
movement is carried vigorously forward by the Sophists in their individ- 
ualistic treatment of politics, their quest for happiness through liberty 
and their subordination of the commonwealth to private enterprise and 
ambition. This intellectual movement may be characterized as the force 
of the single personality seeking to subjugate to itself an opposing na- 
ture. It is a dualism of opposing subject and object, albeit a dualism of 
a practical kind. The other problem of the epistemological relation of 
subject and object did not, perhaps, come to consciousness amongst the 
Ionians, though it had risen to importance as early as the Sophists. This 
opposition, however, between the individual and his environment and the 
desire to subjugate opposing nature to himself, or in some way to free 
himself from its dominion, are much more characteristic of the spirit of 
Alexandria and of Christianity than of the Hellenic genius. It is a 
commonplace in the criticism of the life and philosophy of the Greeks 
that they looked upon nature as filled with beneficent spirits; every foun- 
tain had its naiad and every cave its kindly divinity, and the woods rang 
with the music of Pan; the earth was the good care-taking mother. 
There was no evil in matter and so no crucifixion of the flesh in the 
spirit of asceticism. Hostility to nature was a thought that became im- 
portant in practical philosophy only after the Greeks had passed ‘the hey- 
day of youth and had entered on the era of decadence. The rise and 
development of this spirit is interestingly and skillfully traced by Mr. 
Bussell. It appears to me, however, that this opposition between the 
natural world and the individual’s ideals is essentially due to oriental in- 
fluences, and it certainly reached its culmination only when the influx of 
Jews and Orientals joined the current of Greek immigration in Alexan- 
dria. Here the seething mass of seekers after knowledge, culture and 
the way of life combined an oriental bias of introspection and physical 
pessimism, which never had much power over the naturally joyous and 
active Greek spirit, with certain elements implicitly contained in the 
Platonic metaphysics and political philosophy. It was precisely these 
implicitly pessimistic and ascetic elements in Platonism that gave it such 
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dominion over a large body of the Alexandrians and in the early Chris- 
tian Church generally. Furthermore, Platonism readily allied itself with 
Stoicism in Rome on account of the doctrine of the immanency of the 
divine in man, although originally and logically Stoicism was a philoso- 
phy of optimism, simply because it was pantheistic and maintained the 
absolute reign of the xowds Adyos in nature. But Platonism, too, in its 
metaphysical character, was optimism, because of the Good being posited 
as the final cause of the world. The sensible world, however, is not the 
form of existence where either Truth or the Good is realized. This 
metaphysical doctrine was aptly fitted to the genius of the early Chris- 
tian centuries, and found a suitable counterpart in the ethical ideas of 
the Stoics. These two philosophies therefore became the dominating 
speculative and doctrinal forces in the imperial age of Rome. 

The chapter which Mr. Bussell devotes to Aristotle and the Separa- 
tion of the Efficient and Final cause seems to me to fall rather outside 
the purpose of the volume and to have no place in the discussion of the 
real forces, which were ethically and religiously operative in the first 
centuries of Christianity. It is certainly true that outside of the more 
strictly scientific circles and its own official traditional school (even here 
record of the scholarchs vanishes with Alexander Aphrodisias and an al- 
most unknown biographer) Peripateticism did not exert a very impor- 
tant influence until the Middle Ages. The chapter, however, taken for 
itself, is full of discriminating and penetrating observations on the spirit 
of Aristotelianism, but even in Mr. Bussell’s own account of it I fail to 
see any intimate bearing it has on the positive thesis of the volume. 
Two thirds of the book are taken up with a statement of the various 
intellectual forces which contributed genetically to that form of subjec- 
tivity which prevailed in the Roman imperial age; in the last third of 
the volume the writer gives us half a dozen chapters on the “ Emanci- 
pation of the Citizen,’ “Ideal Conceptions under the Empire,” “The 
Coalition of Positivism and Mysticism or the Permeation of Stoic Doc- 
trine with Platonic Sentiment,” and on “The Solution of Dualism by 
the Theory of Emanation as the final Form of Antique Cosmology.” 
These various aspects of an exceedingly difficult and generally misun- 
derstood subject are handled with masterly skill. The reader needs, 
however, to have a wide historical knowledge of the questions discussed, 
because historical data are not furnished here, and without these details 
of fact one is without the key wherewith to interpret Mr. Bussell’s theo- 
ries as to the origin and meaning of the ethical and religious ideas cur- 
rent in the Roman Empire. For this reason it would have been better 
for his readers had Mr. Bussell reversed the order of publication and 
given us the historical volume first, which would have furnished us with 
the data for a right and critical estimate of the present philosophical 
treatise. 

There are a few trivial oversights and errata, but in other respects 
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the volume is a model of proof-reading, printing and of book-making 
generally. A rather vicious note (p. 171), which consists of a rabid 
attack on Von Hartmann for an imagined inconsistency, would be better 
omitted. The volume contains a number of general statements, such as 
the ascription of oriental passivity to the earliest and latest phase of 
Greek reflection (p. 187), which are of dubious accuracy. The gener- 
alization appears to have been made from the case of Heraclitus. Again, 
to say that Free-will is the new idea of the awakened personality in the 
Roman imperial age is curious in the face even of Aristotle’s ethics 
(Nic. Eth. 1113 B. 6 ff.; Metaph. 1020 B. 200 ff.). Instances of the 
kind are, on the whole, insignificant in number and importance, and al- 
though they stir a question in the reader’s mind, they do not vitiate the 
general accuracy and convincing character of the book. One would 
like, however, to remonstrate against the multitude of parentheses (the 
Carlylean capitals are not so disturbing), which confront the reader all 
along his path and make him feel that he is brought up at very short 
intervals to take a disagreeable hurdle. 


Wan. A. Hammonp. 
Cornett UNIVERSITY. 


Religious Faith. An Essay in the Philosophy of Religion. By the Rev. 
Henry Hueues, M. A. Pp. 337. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co. 1896. 


There are those who wonder how a man of intelligence and modern 
education can be an honest member of any orthodox church. Mr. 
‘Hughes’ book aims to justify the intellectual validity of a thoroughly 
dogmatic Christianity ; it also incidentally carries the war into the 
enemy’s country, and undertakes to account for the intellectual position 
of rationalists and agnostics. Mr. Hughes appears to be a decided Eng- 
lish High Churchman. His reasoning, however, if good at all, is equally 
good to cover the case of a Roman Catholic. In fact, the dogmatist of 
any extreme school of religion will find much comfort in it. 

Here is a scholar quite familiar, at least in an ex parte fashion, with 
Dr. Martineau and Principal Caird, to the criticism of each of whom he 
gives a long chapter. He is also a sacramentarian so strict as to believe 
that in the act of baptism something happens to make the baptized man 
a different creature from the unbaptized. Material, mechanical, exter- 
nal, incredible as this idea seems, it is so reiterated that one is not al- 
lowed even in charity to suppose that the author does not precisely mean 
what he tries so hard to express. Surely the man who has reasons to 
persuade us of the truth in baptismal regeneration does not need to take 
further trouble to suggest good reasons for believing in papal infallibil- 
ity. Mr. Hughes insists that faith includes a belief in the central dog- 
mas of the church and especially in the Trinity. It is a Trinity in 
which the Lord Jesus, sitting in “ glorified human form at God’s right 
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hand,” watches over his followers (p. 22). It is a Trinity in which the 
persons are so separate that our author laboriously wonders, in the story 
of the healing of the lame man by Peter and John, “whether by the 
Lord who answers prayer is intended God the Father or Jesus Christ.” 
Grant that we have reasons for accepting this single dogma, and there 
will scarcely be another dogma at which our reason will be affronted ! 

Let it not be supposed for a moment, however, that Mr. Hughes does 
not command considerable intellectual and moral respect. Thus he quite 
frankly retires from the outer walls of the old-fashioned Biblical apologet- 
ies and keeps his strength for the inner defenses. He does not concern 
himself in behalf of Old Testament miracles or history. The Bible is 
good for its moral and spiritual treasures. Heed the religious truth in 
it, and, as for the rest, handle it freely. Nevertheless, when he comes 
to the words ascribed to Jesus and the apostles, he follows a painstaking 
literalness. Can moral and spiritual truth, however, be so detached from 
other truth that the writer or speaker, who lapses from inerrancy in other 
respects, becomes infallible when he touches conduct and religion ? 

The book is excellent in its stress upon the good life and “ the fruits 
of the spirit.” The faith commended, however dogmatic in its texture, 
is plainly a faith that works by love. In fact, the author’s spiritual in- 
sight is so good, and his sympathies are so generous, that we wonder 
at the density of the theological atmosphere which limits his vision. 

The book begins in rather a conciliatory and promising way. ‘“ The 
problem is to find a religion which educated reason may accept, and 
which shall at the same time correspond to man’s deepest spiritual 
needs.” It is not long, however, before the author reveals the secret of 
his method of intellectual effort. He is not preéminently a truth-seeker. 
He is a religious man first and a seeker for truth afterwards. The re- 
ligious experience is so important to him and so real that he is bound to 
find or to invent a justification for it. Religious experience, moreover, is 
so involved in his own case with certain traditions and conventional doc- 
trines, that he is determined in advance to find room for this inherited 
furniture. He does not, therefore, ask at the first, What are the facts ? 
and trust that the truth, when discovered, will agree with religion ; but 
he is disposed to begin with precisely those dogmatic assumptions over 
which religious men are obliged to-day to differ. This makes him quite 
perceptibly a fencer and a special pleader. If, like Bishop Blougram 
and the long roll of the apologists, he succeeds in making his case toler- 
able as against materialism or atheism, he does not even seem to be 
aware of any more comprehensive view of religion than his own ; neither 
does he stand for a moment outside of his own work to see how artificial 
and mechanical it looks. The truth is that he is not seeking the best 
which is, but a convenient makeshift, — not a ship to sail in, but a raft 
on which to subsist. 

Here, in brief, is Mr. Hughes’ fundamental position. Between God 
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and man, with his “unaided reason,” a great gulf is fixed. Only a 
special revelation can pass the gulf to give man any knowledge of God. 
Not only is the revelation necessary, that came once for all through 
the incarnation, but a revelation must come specially to every soul, 
without. which the incarnation itself could not be apprehended. Does 
any bright mind, then, fail to agree with Mr. Hughes’ theory of the 
universe? The answer is simple. That soul is still in the dark; the 
reasons which would be sufficient to the initiated mind cannot in this 
case be appreciated at their full worth so as to command assent. In other 
words, the dogmatic apologist frankly assumes at the outset that he oc- 
eupies a vantage ground inaccessible to those who have not yet accepted 
his system! Could the advocate of the latest system of theosophy go 
beyond this ? 

Let us, however, assume the kind of world which Mr. Hughes gives 
us, where mankind is divided into two classes, those “ who have God for 
their Father,” and “the children of the Devil.” Let us grant, if we 
cannot follow our author’s reasoning, that it is because we belong to the 
latter class ; nevertheless, let us try to see how the world looks through 
his eyes. It is evident from his point of view that it must be a very 
comfortable world and fairly rational. He has been brought into vital 
relation with God; he has caught the vision of the ideal life for man, 
the life of trust and love ; history for him has become the unfolding of a 
divine plan, culminating in the person of Jesus Christ, the express image 
of the Love of God; the highest work of man and the fulfillment of 
his life is seen to consist in obeying the principles and manifesting the 
spirit of this Son of God; a glorious life beyond the grave promises to 
make good the disappointments of this present world ; and the failure of 
the human understanding generally to grasp this superb system is only 
due to the fact that revelation has not yet been made complete, coupled 
with the mystery of sin, which is to be accounted for in any system. 
Moreover, such incidental phenomena as miracles, and especially the 
resurrection of Jesus, are simply congruous with the idea of revelation 
and with the transcendent life of a Son of God. The presumption, so far 
from being against miracles, is in their favor, in accordance with the dig- 
nity of the occasion which commands them. Meanwhile, if there remain 
certain outlying difficulties, philosophical puzzles, or questions of criti- 
cism, what would you expect in a world in which confessedly super- 
natural light is essential to any clear intellectual sight of realities ? 

It must be admitted that Mr. Hughes has thus thrown about us a 
rather plausible coil of argumentation. He has constructed a universe 
which has considerable rational semblance of harmony. What is more. 
he can assert with a good show of veracity that his theory works. Adopt 
it, and you have its result in beautiful lives, — unselfish, devoted, benefi- 
cent. On the negative side, — towards “ unbelief,” — where is the phi- 
losophy that begins to give account of so many of the facts of human 

life, or to offer so good a clue to the mysteries ? 
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The arrangement of the book is not favorable to the best effect of its 
reasoning. Nearly all of the first ten chapters is taken up with an 
elaborate Scriptural exegesis of “ faith.”” This is well enough for those 
who begin in sympathy with the author, but it is rather dry, lengthy 
and repellent for readers who wish to know the substance of his thought. 
The agnostic must be close to the kingdom of heaven who would be 
patient enough to bear with the literalism, the dogmatic certitude, and 
the arbitrary mechanical supernaturalism of this part of the book. The 
two closing chapters also, with their fencing criticism, give the effect of 
an anti-climax. The author’s thought is only combative ; it is not large 
and sympathetic enough to comprehend his opponents at their best. As 
to the heart of the work, with its discussion of revelation, miracle and 
freewill, it can only be satisfactory to readers who are willing to begin 
with the author’s fundamental assumption, namely, that revelation is 
only for those who are specially enlightened. Everywhere, although in 
modern terms, the hard joints of the old Augustinian, not to say Calvin- 
ist, theology protrude. We are in a universe of election and reproba- 
tion, of original sin and of a freedom which is only in seeming. 

We have intimated that the argument of the book is just as good for 
the Romanist as for the Anglican churchman. We may add that, as far 
as the sounder part of the argument goes, it seems to be a tentative ap- 
proach to the substance of the real argument for religion in its broadest 
sense. The seamy side of the book is in its dualism, from which the 
author has never thought himself free. In his mind the universe is not 
altogether God’s world. The old Manichezism still adheres. Between 
nature and the supernatural, between the man before his baptism and the 
man after baptism, between men in the church and outside the church, 
between events in Bible times and events outside the Bible, between 
Jesus’ nature and the nature of other children of God, between the phe- 
nomena attending Jesus’ death and the phenomena through which other 
souls go forth to God, dualism everywhere persists in making its unreal 
breaks and artificial antitheses. Free religion from its dualism, free the 
church from all exclusive pretensions of Old World priestcraft (as though 
God’s grace ran by the hands of bishops, by sprinkling water or in com- 
munion wafers) ; bring back the real Jesus into the glorious company of 
the prophets and heroes ; make the life of love the normal life for every 
son of man ; deny outright that any men are children of the Devil — and 
Religion, standing forth in her beautiful simplicity, will need no more 
laborious tomes of apologists and special pleaders. 

Cuares F. Dore. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Church and Modern Society. Lectures and Addresses by the Most 
Reverend JoHN IRELAND, Archbishop of St. Paul. Chicago and New 
York: D. H. McBride & Co. 


It is clearly a misfortune that this volume is made up entirely of lec- 
tures and addresses, all having the defects of their qualities in an emi- 
nent degree. Evidently Bishop Ireland has not the scholar’s mind, the 
desire above all things to see things as they are; and yet we can easily 
imagine that, if he had expressed himself in as many magazine articles 
as we have lectures and addresses here, his manner would have been 
much less forensic and the result far more satisfactory. Any one who 
comes to these pages expecting to find something like serious thought in 
them will be much disappointed. The student of ecclesiastical history 
will hardly recognize the Roman Catholic Church in this glowing picture 
of her devotion to liberty and science. It is not to be denied that there 
are excellent maxims to be found in St. Thomas Aquinas and other doc- 
tors of the church, but to infer from these a corresponding action of the 
church would be as absurd as to infer the moral practice of Christendom 
from the teachings of Jesus. The concession is made that Bossuet and 
others departed widely from the teachings of St. Thomas in their pro- 
nouncements as to the divine right of kings. Yet it was such men as 
Bossuet, the great preachers and ecclesiastics, who set the style of eccle- 
siastical and political thought and action much more than the secluded 
scholars. 

But it is interesting and important that a bishop of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church should endeavor to make it appear that his church is on the 
best of terms with our political system, and is, and always has been, 
friendly to the advance of scientific truth. Those who have recently 
been reading Dr. Andrew D. White’s “ Warfare of Science with The- 
ology ” will be particularly amused with Bishop Ireland’s genial sayings 
on this head. But his book is certainly significant as indicating the ten- 
dency of the Roman Catholie Church here in America to make itself as 
American as possible. For that we have here a tendency, with many 
illustrations, and not merely something personal to Bishop Ireland and 
a few other isolated minds, is incontestable. Doubtless the patriotic note 
is heightened in response to such criticism as that of the A. P. A. 
Doubtless, too, there is much more here of ecclesiastical politics than 
of genuine sympathy with free institutions. The fact remains that the 
dominant policy of the Roman hierarchy is one of cordial and effusive 
sympathy with those institutions, and that, if the leaders have their way, 
the American Catholics are going to be our warmest patriots. They 
will be more American than Catholic if they are let judiciously alone. 
But while there are those who say “Catholics are a handful — ten mil- 
lions in sixty-five— the few among the many, struggling against preju- 
dice, the mere preservation of the little flock in the faith an herculean 
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task,” Bishop Ireland will not listen to these voices of discouragement 
and fear. Moreover, “ Non-Catholic Americans deserve, by their splendid 
natural virtues, that we labor to impart to them the plenitude of Christ’s 
faith.” Everywhere we have the note of shrewd ecclesiasticism work- 
ing adroitly to its ends. The platitudes of the pope’s encyclicals are 
vaunted as if they were the final truths of sociology. The socialists get 
their sop, — one sign of many that democracy has come to stay and must 
be conciliated. But there are good words for law and order, and as a 
rule the better tendencies of our politics and social life are applauded 
and the worse condemned. In the lecture “State Schools and Parish 
Schools,” we have the compromise suggested which has given Bishop 
Ireland his principal notoriety, good and ill. But he is not able to 
“report progress.” “The American people view with but little favor 
any measure to impart religious instruction in connection with the State 
schools.” 

Such sentences as the following are the most entertaining in the book : 
“The Church herself will be judged by the standard of intellect. Catho- 
lics must excel in religious knowledge ; they must be ready to give rea- 
sons for the faith that is in them, meeting objections from whatever 
source. They must be in the foreground of intellectual movements of all 
kinds.” ‘The age loves knowledge. Let us be patrons of knowledge. 
Let us be the most erudite historians, the most experienced scientists, 
the most acute philosophers.” These are in part, of course, the plati- 
tudes of ecclesiastical complacency ; in part, but not wholly. It will be 
long before we have much of the free intellect in Roman Catholic scholar- 
ship. But it will not be long before we have the Roman Catholic Church 
making her peace with modern science and blandly assuring an unbe- 
lieving, or possibly believing, world that science, from the first, has been 
her darling child. 


JoHN Wuite CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


The Ecumenical Councils. By W. P. Du Bosz, S. T. D. Pp. xi, 350. 
New York: The Christian Literature Co. 1896. 


Dr. Du Bose, of the University of the South, furnishes the third vol- 
ume to the “ Ten Epochs of Church History.” It is confessedly not a 


history, but a doctrinal essay upon the history. The student will get 


no realizing sense of the personalities and interests and party motives of 


the age. Indeed, the author’s own vision has been somewhat dimmed 


by the incense of his devoutness. In this sacred atmosphere, emperors 
and bishops seem to wear almost the same vestments, and bishops in 


particular have a meek willingness to agree, which most historians have 
not detected. Thus Constantine’s advocacy of the term homoousios is 


supposed to be based “upon the fact that the preliminary discussions 
had revealed the mind and intention of the council to impose it.” Again, 
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“The providential use throughout of the imperial power in all the coun- 
cils seems to have been that it acted as an external compulsion upon the 
council to say something, to come to some real decision. And when it 
had to do that, as a rule it could only agree upon that which was true; 
truth alone unites, error only hopelessly confuses and divides.” In this 
dim religious light so many things look alike that we miss a desired 
precision in grasping and expressing the thoughts of the parties in the 
debate. Historically the book is rather weak and conventional. 

But it is as doctrinal exposition and not as history that the book asks 
to be judged. The reviewer has to confess that it leaves the doctrine 
of the Trinity in an objectionable light. The reader who has been seek- 
ing to hold the faith of Jesus will discover that the Fatherhood of God 
has lost all religious value and has become a mere negative notion of 
metaphysics. Christ means God as manifested in nature and humanity. 
He is the ideating, creative principle and cause of the world, Geds, but 
not 6 Geds, i. e. not the whole godhead. The godhead therefore is the 
residuum of deity not expressed in nature or humanity. The Father is, 
indeed, Spencer’s negative notion of the unconditioned, bare unity, sim- 
plicity, absoluteness. God known =Christ. The Father = God un- 
known and unknowable. Dr. Du Bose, of course, would not so express 
himself, because three persons coexist for him in deity, because, in his 
own words, the Trinity is a condition of the very being of God, for we 
must think him not only as bare absolute unity, but also as wisdom, love, 
will, action. For some of his readers this resolution into persons is only 
hypostatizing our apprehensions of God. The Son is God immanent. 
The Father is God utterly transcendent. The Son is the Stoic Logos. 
The Father is the Platonic rd 6v. We may waive the question whether 
religion has not an adequate metaphysics in the Logos notion alone, but 
an orthodox theologian cannot be excused from explaining how he deals 
with St. Paul’s thought, that Christ must deliver up the kingdom to the 
Father, that “ God may be all in all.” We certainly cannot know what 
is meant — after resolving the godhead into the unrelated Absolute — 
to find (p. 164) that the Father is a subject of loving activities, discrimi- 
nable from the Son and the Spirit, yet related to them, and therefore 
just what we mean by a person. 

But if piety can so lose the gospel of Jesus and transfer the Father- 
hood of God to a second person in deity, piety is sore pressed with the 
metaphysics of the Incarnation. Religion is always monophysite. It is 
content with Jesus as God, or Jesus as man. It asks one object to love 
or worship. The doctrine of Two Natures, however, insists that love 
and worship shall also be a feat of metaphysics. Unheeding the protest 
of Dr. Gordon’s “Christ of To-Day,” Dr. Du Bose makes Christ the 
scholastic Universal, Humanitas. He is the common or universal per- 
sonality of all of us (p. 326). In God and man the personal natures are 
essentially the same; i. e. reason, will, freedom, righteousness, are the 
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same in each. Christ is then this Logos of man incarnate in a particular 
man. We have surely already reached a doctrine of Two Natures, but 
this is not all. Beyond the personal nature there is, also, the “ physical ” 
nature of God and of man. The personal natures of the two are like, 
the physical are infinitely different. The Logos, that is, remains om- 
nipresent, omnipotent, omniscient ; the manhood in Christ never acquires 
these properties. We must surely answer that by this discrimination of 
personal and physical nature in the Logos, the author has reached a doc- 
trine of Three Natures and Three Wills. Here is the starting-point for 
a new scholasticism. 


F. A. CHRIsTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Etudes de Critique et d’Histoire. Deuxiéme Serie. Publié par les 
Membres de la Section des Sciences Religieuses & l’occasion de son dixiéme 
anniversaire. 8vo, pp. xiv, 400. Paris: Leroux. 1896. 

Ten years ago the French 'Ministry of Education established at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, in Paris, a section for the thorough study of 
religions and their history. The plan of organization adopted was ad- 
mirable. The distinguished occupant of the chair for the History of 
religions at the Collége de France, M. Albert Réville, was appointed 
president of the section, and associated with him was a faculty of about 
a dozen distinguished specialists in various fields, who as philologists and 
historians were best adapted for initiating students into the sources for 
the great religions of the past and present, and of imparting to them 
that scientific method which constitutes three fourths of the scholar’s 
equipment. The number of courses offered in the school, the sessions 
of which extended throughout the year, steadily increased, until at pres- 
ent some thirty series of lectures are given by some twenty lecturers. 

Not content with this, the professors of the school have fulfilled most 
ereditably the second and no less important function of a teaching body, 
—the publication of researches. The present volume, issued on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of the section, is the seventh that has 
been published. Of all these volumes, it may be said that they rise to 
the highest level of scientific research. The work of M. Jean Réville 
on “Les origines de |’Episcopat” (reviewed in the New Wortp for 
March, 1896) may be singled out as especially valuable and elaborate. 
In addition to these seven volumes, the faculty has published four scien- 
tific papers prepared by various members and embodied in the annual 
reports. 

The volume under consideration contains thirteen articles. An enu- 
meration of them will show the scope of the French school. M. Ameli- 
neau draws attention to parallels between Egypt and China in funeral 
rites. He is careful not to draw any conclusions from the resemblances 
in religious rites, and wisely so, for those that he instances are not at 
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all of a character indicating any dependence of the one country upon 
another. 

M. Marillier contributes a most valuable study of the Melanesian 
taboo. His collection of illustrations of the taboo customs in Melanesia 
and elsewhere is the most complete that has yet appeared, and on the 
basis of these extensive illustrations, one gains a much clearer idea of the 
true significance of the taboo. M. Marillier makes out a clear case for 
his main thesis, that the taboo must be explained in connection with cer- 
tain religious notions. In the case of agricultural taboos, this connection 
is particularly clear, for among all people we find the belief prevailing 
that the ground belongs to the deity, and it is from this idea that the 
agricultural taboos take their rise. 

M. Sylvain Levi’s article on “ Les Donations Religieuses des Rois de 
Valabbi,” is purely technical. Of more general interest is a contribu- 
tion to the study of Buddhism by Alfred Fouchier, who studies “ Les 
Sctnes Figurées de la Legende du Bouddha.” The relation between 
art and religion is of special significance in the case of Buddhism, be- 
cause of the numerous phases that Buddhism presents in the East, all 
of which, as M. Fouchier shows, are reflected in the representations of 
scenes from the life of Buddha. What M. Fouchier has to say of the 
different ways in which Buddha’s attainment of Nirvana is represented 
in art is of special interest. 

The Semitic field is represented by Messrs. Hartwig Derenbourg, 
Maurice Vernes and A. Quentin. Professor Derenbourg offers an ex- 
planation of the name of the famous Arabic poet Imrue Kais which is 
at once clear and simple. The first element, imrw, signifies ‘“ man,” as 
in Sabeean ; and the second, el-Kais, is the name of a deity. He accepts 
Wellhausen’s view, according to which the Biblical name Kish is identi- 
cal with the Arabic deity. Professor Derenbourg goes a step further, 
and proposes to identify el-Kais with Hi-Koshi, which is the epithet 
given in the Old Testament to the prophet Nahum. This is extremely 
plausible ; but the same can hardly be said for another suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Derenbourg when he seeks to connect the Arabic deity Kais and 
the deity Kasios, mentioned by classical writers. 

M. Maurice Vernes, whose views are always marked by originality, 
investigates the “Source des Livres Historiques de la Bible” from a 
new point of view. Accepting the general hypothesis of the reunion of 
three groups of documents in these books, he endeavors to find a solu- 
tion for the problem regarding the unequal treatment received by the 
chief actors in the events covered by the period of the Judges and 
Kings. Gideon, Samson, David and Solomon are the favorites of the 
final compiler. To these heroes the greater part of Judges, Samuel and 
Kings is devoted, and, in order to bring out their merits, the compiler 
has suppressed the greater proportion of the sources at his disposal. 
The point emphasized by M. Vernes is that this selection from the ar- 
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chives and popular traditions was accomplished under influences that 
could not have made themselves felt until the period of Persian suprem- 
acy over the political affairs of Israel. 

M. Quentin’s analysis of the Religion of Ashurbanabal presents the 
results of a careful study of the inscriptions of this king. While not 
adding anything new, M. Quentin arranges his facts in a systematic 
manner that enables us to form a proper estimate of the religious in- 
fluences at work in Assyria during the period of her greatest glory. 

Classical religions are represented by three suggestive treatises by 
Messrs. Eugene de Faye, André Berthelot and the distinguished Saba- 
tier. The latter comments on a verse in the Eclogues of Virgil, and 
proves “ Sibylline ” influence; M. de Faye discusses Plato’s influence on 
Justin Martyr; while M. Berthelot investigates the Homeric use of 
Moira, and reaches the conclusion that Homer conceives it as a moral 
force different from divine attributes and approaching what we call law, 
custom and state. In its application to the gods, Moira in Homer is 
the extension of the idea from human to divine society. 

To Christianity four articles are devoted. The most interesting of 
these is M. Jean Réville’s “Study of Religious Instruction in the Early 
Christian Communities.”” He shows that, until the birth of the Catholic 
Church in the second half of the second century, religious instruction 
was imparted orally and independent of any catechetical system. It in- 
volved a recital of the Christian interpretation of sacred history and the 
communication of the evangelical precepts as a guidance for life. The 
candidate, before being received by baptism into the chureh, was obliged 
to do some act of penance, and after the baptism, which symbolized the 
new birth, the transference of the Divine Spirit to the eandidate was 
marked by the imposition of hands. The organization of the Catholie 
Church marks the beginning of a new era. 

The other articles are, “‘ Le Christologie de Paul de Samosate,” by 
Dr. Albert Réville, who also contributes an admirable introduction to 
the whole volume; “ Le Serment des inculpés en droit Canonique,” by 
F. Esmein; on “ Abelard and Alexandre de Helas,” who, M. Picaret 
shows, were the “ créateurs de la methode scolastique ;” and the trans- 
lation of an Ethiopic text, “'The Vision of Gregorius,” which illustrates 
eschatological notions developed in the Abyssinian Church. 

Finally, we note an article by the venerable M. de Rosny on the con- 
flict of ideas in China anterior to our era, and one of special interest to 
Americanists by M. Raynaud on the relations between the pantheons of 
Central America and those of Mexico. Of the resemblances that he 
finds between the cults of Central America and Mexico, such as the 
position of the sun and moon at the head of both pantheons, it may be 
said that they are too general to warrant any definite conclusions, 
though his main thesis that the two pantheons exerted a mutual influence 
on one another is unquestioned. 
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The articles contained in the volume, while of unequal value, are all 
exceedingly useful. French scholars rarely commit the mistake of in- 
vestigating topics that are not worth investigation ; nor do they in their 
researches leave out of consideration the aim of special investigation, 
which is to throw light upon the larger questions involved. The point of 
view from which the details in the history of every religion should be 
studied are so clearly set forth in Dr. Albert Réville’s introduction that 
we cannot do better than commend to all interested in the subject his 
wise words which may be said to constitute the “ programme” of the 
Parisian school. In view of the activity displayed in France, the ques- 
tion suggests itself whether the time has not arrived for more concerted 
action among those scholars in our country who are devoting themselves 
to the historical study of Religions. 


Morris JAstrow, JR. 
UnIveRsiIty OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Empire of the Ptolemies. By J. P. Manarry. Pp. 530. Maemil- 
lan & Co. 


No modern author more completely lives in the regions of Greek 
thought and life than Professor Mahaffy. He has made the social life 
of Greece, Greek life and thought from Alexander to the Roman Con- 
quest, the Greek world under Roman sway, and even modern Greece a 
possession within easy reach of the English reader. His work has been 
both learned and popular, exact and readable. 

In “The Empire of the Ptolemies,” Professor Mahaffy has entered a 
field which has been apparently neglected. It is a range of history easy 
of access, but difficult of exploration. Its reluctance to yield itself up to 
exploitation has warned off many another student ; and the present author, 
after all that he has done to bring it within our reach, must soon again 
rewrite his volume to incorporate in it the results of his own and other 
industry in this important field of research. The date of the death of 
Arsinoé, for instance, has been a matter of conjecture affecting the reign 
of Ptolemy II.; this need be determined no longer by guesswork, as it 
has been demonstrated by a restoration made since Professor Mahaffy’s 
work was published by Mr. Charles Edwin Wilbour, the expert Egyp- 
tologist, who has added another to his many discoveries of inscriptions 
and contributions to the history of Egypt. It is not ungracious to men- 
tion this correction, since Professor Mahaffy’s work has made such a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the obscure Ptolemaic Period as to 
give enhanced value to every additional item. 


Tuomas R. S.Licer. 
Bourra.o, N. Y. 
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Die Macht der Roemischen Paepste ueber Fuersten, Laender, Voelker 
und Individuen. Von Friepricw von Scuutte, Dritte umgearbeitete 
Auflage. Pp. 127. Giessen. 1896. 


“The Power of the Roman Popes over Princes, Countries, Peoples 
and Individuals” is the third and revised edition of a book by Dr. 
Schulte, the eminent scholar, privy-counsellor and professor of jurispru- 
dence at the University of Bonn. Dr. Schulte, formerly a prominent 
member of the Roman Catholic communion, was alienated from that 
branch of the Christian Church by the publication of the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility. He cast his religious fortunes with the Old Catholic move- 
ment, of which his “ History of the Development, Inner Constitution and 
Juridical Rights of Old Catholicism in Germany” is a monumental pro- 
duction. He is also the learned author of a series of books on the ca- 
nonical law of the Catholic Church in Germany, and on various related 
topics. 

The present work is intended “to show what the modern state and 
society may expect if the Roman Papacy is successful in securing for its 
teachings in the future, as in the past, an undisturbed and enlarged field 
of operations.” In condensed form the author treats successively of the 
dogma of papal infallibility in its logical and its juridical consequences, 
and of those papal instructions and procedures which are of significance 
to the welfare of states, countries, peoples and individuals. He gives 
copious references to original documents, and in particular the decrees, 
epistles and other declarations of popes, ancient and modern. Dr. 
Schulte seeks to establish the truth of his theses as to the claims of the 
Papacy, among which are these: “The secular power must implicitly 
obey the direction of the ecclesiastical ; the Church (the pope) has the 
right to convey and to resume all worldly authority; the pope ean en- 
slave or bestow upon others the Christian subjects of any prince or gov- 
ernment which has been placed by him under ban; he can annul all 
constitutions, treaties, laws or statutes which are unfavorable to the rights 
of the Church or clergy ; he can invalidate all taxes laid upon Church or 
clergy without his consent; he can exercise a censorship over all publi- 
cations; he can dissolve the marriage tie of those under ban, absolve 
from oaths,” and soon. The last sixty pages deal with the arguments by 
which Catholic apologists seek to break the force of the opposition to 
these claims, and briefly review cognate events in Catholic circles since 
the publication of the infallibility dogma in 1871. The proofs and refer- 
ences given are full and relevant. It is to be regretted, however, that 
the author has not cited the original texts. The German translations 
given, proceeding from so eminent a scholar, and exposed to such hostile 
examination, may be depended upon as trustworthy ; but they make the 
book less valuable to the student than if the Latin text accompanied 
them. 
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Dr. Schulte thus closes his preface: ‘‘ May the governing classes arrive 
at the clear conviction that it will be too late to prevent the consequences 
of principles which, translated into action, threaten the foundation of 
modern society, and especially the Monarchy, if they refrain from’ doing 
that which alone can make them powerless. May politicians, statesmen, 
theorists, not imagine that they can ridicule or treat with sovereign con- 
tempt ideas which, if once they are incarnated in the flesh and blood of 
millions, are not to be overcome by external force.” 

C. W. WENDTE. 


OakKLAND, CAL. 


Disputationen Dr. Martin Luthers in den Jahren 1533-1545 an der Uni- 
versitiit Wittenberg gehalten. Zum ersten Male herausgegeben von PAUL 
Drews. Pp. xliv, 999. Giéttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1896. 


The breach with Rome was also a breach with academic traditions. 
Scholastic theology being discredited, men ceased to offer themselves for 
academic degrees in Wittenberg, and the empty ceremonial of public de- 
bates came to an end. This humanistic aversion to scholastic methods 
at first found sympathy with Luther, but Carlstadt’s fanatic aversion to 
academic titles and culture in general was a useful object lesson. There 
was a healthy reaction to the only system of intellectual organization yet 
known, and the scholastic methods came back. Promotions to degrees 
revived, and therefore the old disputations, not only as solemn public 
functions, but also in the form of practice debates for the students under 
the control of the masters. In an atmosphere so vital with thought, in 
the company of men who had revived the lost meanings of doctrine, this 
was more than a restoration of forms. The practice debates (disputa- 
tiones circulares) were a valuable means of instruction. The disputa- 
tiones public et solennes at promotions were great opportunities for 
the defense of sound doctrine against polemic misrepresentation. The 
interesting work before us enables us to be students in this scholastic 
system. ‘The materials were found in manuscript collections, chiefly in 
the libraries of Munich and Wolfenbiittel, reports or copies of reports 
made during the debates by hearers eager to preserve the master’s wis- 
dom. Bretschneider had deemed them unworthy of publication in the 
“Corpus Reformatorum ;” but arrayed in chronological order, made in- 
telligible by Drews’ introductory explanations, admirably indexed accord- 
ing to topics, they constitute a valuable means of studying the later 
period of Luther’s career when he was guarding his thought against 
misuse in the Protestant camp. The antinomian controversy and the 
doctrine of the Trinity loom large in these reports. Apparently Luther 
sought to fortify the trinitarian dogma against criticisms which he fore- 
boded as inevitable. Servetus and Campanus had given alarm to the 
conservative reformer, and he remarks with melancholy, “tales adhuc 
venturi sunt” (p. 788). Luther and the disputant agree that the doc- 
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trine is above reason. Only faith can affirm it — yet the believer cannot 
make it intelligible to himself. ‘Nos in his rebus non possumus perfecte 
loqui, et tamen ita loquendum est. Das heists credere” (p. 885). Trin- 
ity is an inadequate term, but there is a substance of mysterious meaning 
behind the unfit word (p. 800). When we speak of three persons in one 
essence, or of deity and humanity united in one person, all language 
assumes meanings beyond the natural (p. 799). When it is affirmed 
that the divine nature could not suffer on the cross, Luther exclaims, 
‘* Ach, es ist mysterium mirandum ” (p. 808). That only one person of 
the one divine essence was incarnate is folly to the reason. “Hic quies- 
cant regule dialectice ... et firmiter haeec credenda sunt, wer nicht 
will, der ist ein Ketzer” (p. 777, compare 873). For Luther is a nomi- 
nalist. It is sophistry for men to say that what is true in theology must 
be true in philosophy (p. 140). The truth is above reason and must be 
accepted on the authority of revelation. In these conservative years he 
had lost the freedom which once made faith seem indifferent to the rid- 
dles of the due nature. 

The student disputations give an :ateresting glimpse into the old method 
of instruction. A knowledge of Bible texts, a little help from Augustine, 
allegiance to the pure doctrine of Wittenberg and mother-wit could do 
all the rest. In our time mother-wit is sadly intimidated by critical eru- 
dition. The educational value of the debates must have been consider- 
able, but possibly the editor is justified in suggesting that they helped to 
breed the doctrinal disputes which embittered the Protestant world. 

It may be noted that one passage in preface to the disputatio prima 
contra Antinomos, December 18, 1537, is of singular interest as expound- 
ing the “ puram et certam rationem tractandi et tradendi christianam 
doctrinam.” It reveals all the merits and defects of Luther's mode of 
thought. But what has been said of all men of genius is true here on 
every page: the slightest word reveals the whole man. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Protestantism. A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usuer, A. M.,LL. B. Pp. 440. Bos- 
ton : Lee & Shepard. 1897. 


This is an interesting book, if for nothing else than the great number 
of its quotations. There are some gentlemen, indeed, from whom we 
could wish the author had quoted a little less frequently. The name of 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis was to some of us not without suggestions of pre- 
tentiousness, religious shallowness, and vulgarity, even before Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard dealt so severely with him; still, he is not without vigor of 
thought. On the whole, however, the array of quotations strikes us as 
being mostly from the dii minorum gentium, hardly adequate to over- 
throw the fabric reared by the great masters of Christian thought. To 
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us it has appeared as if the author has treated these last with rather 
scant reverence, and we believe that they are destined to hold their 
ground a good while longer, though doubtless not without many broad- 
enings and mitigations. The thoughts of Christ go far beyond those of 
his greatest disciples. The array of authorities, however, which Mr. 
Usher sets against these makes sometimes an impression of diminutive- 
ness opposed to majesty that borders on the ludicrous. 

The thesis maintained by the author appears to be this: The simple 
profession of the Apostles’ Creed ought to admit any baptized man of 
suitable character to the membership, and any man suitably qualified to 
the ministry, of the Episcopal Church in England or America. As to 
the membership we take that to be practically the case now. As to the 
ministry, we judge, from what the author says of the terms of ordina- 
tion, that any bishop who will may accept this minimum of profession. 
We take it that Mr. Usher does not propose to compel a bishop to ordain 
any one whose apprehensions of Christian truth he judges inadequate or 
erroneous. 

Of the three Catholic creeds, the author accepts the Apostolicum, re- 
serving the right of interpreting anything into it or anything out of it, 
according as he likes or dislikes it. The Nicenwm he treats patroniz- 
ingly, as not amiss for occasional liturgical use, though not to be taken 
as an expression of Christian thought. He seems, therefore, to judge 
that a liturgical office has no particular connection with truth. The 
Athanasian Creed he reprobates as emphatically as any Methodist would 
reprobate Calvinism. It is a “‘ monstrous production.” Its propositions 
are “elaborate, unscriptural, incomprehensible.” The audacity of its 
authors is without historical parallel. To read it is enough to awaken 
an indignant protest of the moral nature. 

Here we are puzzled. The present writer, for one, is so unhappy as 
to believe that in the Symbolum Quicunque we have, in the most arid 
forms of the mere understanding, in paradoxical antithesis, the essential 
results of Christian thought respecting the Creator and the Redeemer, 
the latter as related to God and to man. He believes that all sound 
thought proceeds from these paradoxes, and is meant, returning, to over- 
come their seeming antagonism. Suppose now he should apply to a 
bishop of Mr. Usher’s school for ordination. The bishop is solemnly 
bound “to banish and drive away from the church all erroneous and 
strange doctrine contrary to God’s word.” How then could he in con- 
science ordain an adherent of the Athanasian creed to the priesthood ? 
What then becomes of this plan of Christian unity? Mr. Usher is 
boundlessly liberal to the right of disbelieving, but his provision for the 
right of believing appears rather precarious. 

The author is not quite so severe against the first great monument of 
the Nicene theology, even as modified after Constantinople, but he is 
sufficiently scornful towards it. Yet Ferdinand Christian Baur held 
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that it developed the essential principle of Christianity, and he treated 
the decline of Arianism not like our author, as in large part the result 
of imperial intrigues (which were mostly the other way) but as resulting 
from its invincible incongruity with Christianity. Now no one can fix 
upon Baur the dismal stigma of orthodoxy. The Unitarian George 
Bancroft regarded the triumph of Athanasius as having been the defeat 
of Paganism. Adolf Harnack is not commonly accounted dangerously 
traditional, yet he declares that the Nicene development marks out the 
true line of Christian thought. Dr. W. T. Harris has not hesitated to 
signify that with him an original estrangement from the Catholic the- 
ology has yielded to a persuasion that this theology includes (of course 
with abundant room for development and rectification) the fundamental 
postulates of religious truth. How much ecclesiastical unity can there 
be between two such exactly opposite positions ? 

Lowell says that Theodore Parker thought that all men but the ortho- 
dox were inspired. Mr. Usher appears to think that all men are in- 
spired, from Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus down through the apostles to 
plain Tom, Dick and Harry, saving and excepting only the Fathers and 
the Schoolmen. It is probably our narrowness, but it seems to us as if 
his apprehension of Catholicism and Protestantism was with difficulty 
reconcilable with that of multitudes who nevertheless are hardly willing 
to allow that they are hopelessly unprogressive. Admitting that Ca- 
tholicism, Eastern and Western, is too servile and not sufficiently filial, 
too much burdened with the enginery of religion and not sufficiently free 
and elastic in the spontaneousness of religion itself, they nevertheless 
think it happy in having, as Professor Huxley has said, a complete, co- 
herent, articulate system of religious thought. This, it is true, in Ro- 
man Catholic theology, even in popular instruction, seems too grimly 
prominent, too much like a skeleton walking about. On the other hand, 
in that form— perhaps we should rather say that formlessness — of 
Protestantism apparently represented by this work of Mr. Usher, they 
seem to see a vague religiosity without any framework of religious 
thought at all. 

We hardly think, therefore, that Protestants generally, much less 
Christians generally, will rally around such a vaporous vagueness as 
Mr. Usher has the appearance of recommending. That theology will 
ultimately melt into the general current of religious thought and cease 
to exist in an isolation frowning over regenerate human life seems very 
probable. Perhaps this is what Mr. Usher means to urge. If so, we 
could wish he had made himself a little more distinctly intelligible to 
“‘ the general.” 

We would add that we fully agree with Mr. Usher and with Pope 
Urban II. in acknowledging the Archbishop of Canterbury as “ Patri- 
archa et Apostolicus alterius orbis,” the predestined centre of the future 
Christendom, as the Pope has been of the past. Perhaps if the latter 
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will abandon the antiquated Rome and come to London, the two bishops 
may some time fuse their claims. 


CuHarues C. STARBUCK. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
St. Luke. By the Rev. Atrrep Piummer, M. A., D. D., Master of 
University College, Durham. 8vo, pp. lxxxviii, 590. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1896. 


The vital question of the sources and origin of our gospels is still 
shrouded in obscurity; but of all modes of approach none gives more 
reasonable promise of results than the study of the work of Luke. No 
other New Testament writer so nearly approaches the modern, European 
point of view. No other gospel writer tells us of his sources of informa- 
tion, his relation to them, his purpose in writing; no other so exhibits 
his own personality in his style, or has so definite and voluminous a 
vocabulary of his own. But of all New Testament writings none so 
much as Luke’s require for their critical study the aid of the trained 
and painstaking commentator, equipped for his task, not only with the 
wealth of exegetical material, but thoroughly in command of the vast 
accumulated stores of grammatical and lexicographical research. Such 
a commentator is Dr. Plummer, among whose strong points are two 
which particularly impress us — his comprehensive study of exegetical 
material, particularly the renderings of both ancient and modern ver- 
sions, and his painstaking application of the critical microscope to the 
Lucan style and vocabulary. In the latter field abundant use is made 
also of the cognate literature; and the synopsis of results, on pp. xli- 
Ixxx of the Introduction, with its carefully sifted tables to illustrate 
“characteristics of style and language,” will be found a veritable dia- 
mond mine for compact richness. 

The comments on the text are noteworthy for the copiousness of refer- 
ence to the best authorities in all languages, thus making the commentary 
of special value to scholars. Dr. Plummer’s personal judgment on the 
question is also given, always clearly and concisely, usually with what 
seems to us good judgment, and the special discussions in small type 
admirably present the status of these moot points from the author’s 
point of view. In some instances, however, we cannot but feel that doc- 
trinal preconceptions lead him to decisions unwarranted by the bare facts 
of the case. If we take, e. g., his treatment of the question of the dis- 
crepant genealogies on pp. 102 f., we find both harmonistic theories — 
the ancient, based on the assumption of levirate marriages, and the 
modern, which by violence to the text makes out the pedigree of Luke to 
be that of Mary — properly rejected in a few brief, conclusive sentences. 
The generally accepted modern view that Matthew’s genealogy repre- 
sents a throne-succession merely, whereas Luke’s gives actual descent, 
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seems then to be adopted. At least it is for the succession from David 
to Zerubbabel, on p. 104, where we read: “The three pedigrees [1 
Chron. iii. 17 ff., Matt. and Lk.] indicate that an heir was fownd for 
the childless Jeconiah in Shealtiel, the son of Neri of Nathan’s line.” 
But we hardly know what to make of the statement on p. 103, “The 
various attempts which have been made at reconciling the divergences, 
although in no case convincingly successful, are yet sufficient to show 
that reconciliation is not impossible. If we were in possession of all the 
facts, we might find that both pedigrees are in accordance with them” ! 
The history of the work of the “reconcilers,’ on Dr. Plummer’s own 
showing, is simply this, that in the absence of facts they drew upon 
their imagination for every conceivable supposition, till all bounds of 
conceivability had been reached and transcended, and still had no suc- 
cess. After that to go on persistently clinging to the belief that “recon- 
ciliation is not impossible,” is to reject the lesson which, for nearly 
seventeen centuries, the Scripture has been vainly seeking to teach us 
concerning itself, in favor of a dogmatic presupposition. 

It is possible to hold an explanation of the discrepancies by admitting, 
with the majority of English scholars, the theory above referred to, that 
Matthew’s pedigree is not a pedigree, as it purports to be, but a throne- 
succession (highly inexact); or it is possible, and on the whole more 
reasonable, to consider, with Meyer, Holtzmann and many other excel- 
lent scholars, that neither list is a trustworthy record of actual descent, 
but both represent first-century attempts of Jewish pedigree-makers to 
deduce the descent of Messias as Son of David, the different lists having 
been adopted by different branches of the Palestinian church. Meyer 
and Holtzmann, ad loc., acquaint us with the important fact that a con- 
troversy existed among the rabbis themselves on the point in question — 
one party holding that Messias’ descent would be through the royal line 
(followed in Matthew) ; the other, on account of the rejection of Jeconiah 
and exclusion of his descendants from the succession in Jer. xxii. 30, 
holding that Messias’ descent must be through Nathan (so in Luke). 
These are explanations of the discrepancy. But after all these centuries 
encouragement to the “ harmonizers” to deny its existence is simply a 
step backward. We may add, en passant, that Dr. Plummer’s usual 
accuracy has not precluded an error in this connection. It is not quite 
true to say that “the obvious solution of the discrepancy that one pedi- 
gree was that of Joseph, the other that of Mary, . . . is not suggested 
by any one until Annius of Viterbo propounded it, c. a. p. 1490.” Vie- 
torinus, in his commentary on Rev. iv. 7, had already proposed it, but 
curiously inverts its later form. Matthew’s pedigree is made out by 
Victorinus to be the Virgin’s. 

But such unconscious intrusion of the commentator’s preference rarely 
exceeds the measure of commendable conservatism. The great majority 
of Dr. Plummer’s readers will say “never.” Even the scholar who 
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deprecates it will be able to make abundant use of Dr. Plummer’s rich 
exegetical resources, without objecting to the occasional exhibition of his 
personal leanings. 

We are precluded by the author’s explanation, on p. iv, from criticising 
the conspicuous absence of any adequate treatment of Luke’s relation to 
his predecessors, and of other subjects for the higher criticism. We 
await with impatience Dr. Sanday’s special volume on the Synoptic 
Problem, which will doubtless be as thorough and scholarly as his “ Ro- 
mans.” But still we are surprised at the almost absolute passing by of 
such a question, e. g., as Luke’s use of Mark, practically our sole crite- 
rion for his treatment of his other sources. The few hints Dr. Plummer 
drops on this subject indicate, however, but slight sympathy with the 
current “two document theory,” and a disposition (with which we con- 
fess to some sympathy) to lay much greater stress on the theory of a 
lost prototype of the Synoptists. The ordinary view, that Luke, in bor- 
rowing from Mark, made the multitude of minute changes for the sake 
of improving the style, or the like reasons, &% la B. Weiss and H. J. 
Holtzmann, is probably overstrained ; but should the question be, there- 
fore, passed by altogether? We could better spare, let us say, the quo- 
tation, on p. xxii, from Isaac Williams, on the appropriateness of the ox 
or calf as the symbol of Luke. 

The impression remains that in the higher criticism Dr. Plummer is 
searcely at home. His discussion of Luke’s style and vocabulary will 
admirably assist many able scholars who still remain unwillingly in doubt 
whether the author of the “ Travel Document,” used in Acts, was also 
the author of the whole, or whether the latter was not merely the liter- 
ary legatee of the actual Luke, the companion of Paul. Meantime it is 
hardly fair to wave off these questioning souls with the sweeping state- 
ment (p. xii): “The author of Acts (not merely of the ‘Travel Docu- 
ment’) was a companion of Paul. It is perhaps no exaggeration to say 
that nothing in biblical criticism is more certain than this statement.” 
Perhaps not. But though ourselves inclined to accept the fact, we deem 
such a statement a decided exaggeration. 

We must, again, reject the strange query on p. xiv, “Is not the evi- 
dence for the Lucan authorship of the Third Gospel and Acts equally 
strong with that for the Pauline authorship of Romans and Galatians ?”’ 
— the one an anonymous historical work, traditionally ascribed to an au- 
thor of whom practically nothing else is known; the other letters, bear- 
ing the author’s signature, and showing in every line the marks of his 
peculiar experience and doctrine, as known to us by many other admit- 
tedly genuine productions! The comparison would sound strangely in 
the mouth of an adept in criticism. Another instance occurs on p. xxviii, 
where the explanation offered by most critics of Luke’s “ omissions” is 
antagonized. We find that this gospel omits the feeding of the 4000 
after the feeding of the 5000, the cursing of the barren fig-tree after the 
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parable of the barren fig-tree, the anointing in the house of Simon in 
Bethany after the anointing in the house of the Pharisee Simon, etc., 
and this is generally explained as due to the evangelist’s belief that the 
pairs are divergent representations of the same occurrence. This view 
Dr. Plummer opposes by the statement that a still larger number of 
duplicates are suffered by the evangelist to remain. The list of dupli- 
cates (?) drawn up in support of this statement begins thus: “The 
Mother of the Christ has a song (i. 46 ff.), and the father of the Baptist 
has a song (68 ff.). The venerable Simeon welcomes the infant Christ 
in the temple (ii. 28), and so does the venerable Anna (38)!” If such 
arguments and statements are counted worthy, we deem it fortunate that 
Dr. Plummer appears not as a critic, but almost solely as an interpreter. 
As such we gladly submit to his able guidance and instruction. As the 
best commentary in English on the gospel, Dr. Plummer’s work takes 
a worthy place in this unequaled international series, and adds to our 
desire for the completion of the list. The critic’s work will be all the 
better done because the grammarian and exegete has gone before him. 
If done as well, the world should be grateful. 


B. W. Bacon. | 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 


God and the Soul. By Ricuarp A. ArmstronG,-B. A. London: Philip 
Green. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 


This is one of the great little books. It is a volume of only one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pages, but it is more than an “ essay toward funda- 
mental religion,” as the sub-title declares; it is rather entitled to be 
called a demonstration of the reality of religion. It is a rational treat- 
ment of the appeal to reason; it cannot be in any sense called an apol- 
ogy for any traditional claim ; it is a vindication of the essential ground- 
work of religion in the nature of man and the constitution of the universe 
as related to man. It is as clear and convincing as the author’s earlier 
book upon “ Man’s Knowledge of God,” which has served many teachers 
as a text-book for class instruction, so simple is it and yet so philo- 
sophical. The present work is sure to meet the needs of workers in the 
same way. For Mr. Armstrong has not only a singularly comprehensive 
grasp on his subject, but also a remarkable power of statement. The 
directness of the address is carried over into these chapters from their 
use in the University Settlement in London, where they were first used 
as lectures. They have had the best possible test in actual presentation 
to such an audience, and one can readily imagine that the work of this 
settlement under the direction of Mr. Wicksteed and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward would afford an ideal field for the proving of the efficiency of such 
an effort to state the grounds of religion in God and the Soul. There is 
perhaps no centre in Christendom where high ideals have such simple 
statement, where religion for its own sake is so clearly presented, as in 
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the University Settlement, where this book found its first audience. It 
belongs to the class of books which includes Martineau’s ‘ Endeavors 
after the Christian Life,” and Fiske’s “ Idea of God” and “ Destiny of 
Man.” But no one of its class is likely to take precedence of it in prac- 
tical effect and profound inspiration, and the hope, so modestly expressed 
by Mr. Armstrong, that it may be given to him “ to help a few who are 
feeling out for a sure basis of faith and hope,” is certain of a large ful- 
fillment. 

The work begins where so many fear to start, in the obligation to 
trust our own faculties. The author is untouched by the delusion which 
haunted such a mind as Cardinal Newman’s that “ faith and reason are 
incompatible in the same mind.” His “ contention from first to last will 
be that the critical reason, the understanding, so long as you do not put 
too great a strain upon it, and expect it to do work for you outside its 
proper territory, is for the trust and love of God, and not against it, and 
still more, that experience, — the true scientific foundation of all real 
knowledge, — experience which is prior to the exercise of the critical 
reason or understanding, the experience of the mind or soul, is the true 
foundation of religious belief.” This is working from the ground up ; 
here is no fear and no presumption, no buttressing with scripture what 
cannot maintain its own centre of gravity; no quoting by scribes, but 
speaking with authority ; it is the recognition of the despair of real re- 
ligious knowledge which he must meet and refute who invites men to 
trust their spiritual faculties. The age of timid accommodation between 
intellect and emotion, as of two antagonistic forces, has been superseded 
by the conviction that the whole man moves to the highest ends of life, 
the perfect balance of his faculties pledged to the apprehension of an 
ordered and proportioned universe. This true knight enters the lists to 
rescue “ the great word ‘faith’ from degradation.” So, throughout, God 
is held to be not an observed worker upon whom one comes by stealth 
and surprises at his task, but rather that “ Father who worketh up to 
this point,” that his loyal child may be able to say “ and I work.” 

The impression thus grows with every page, as one traces the ‘logical 
procession of the author’s thought, that we are not learning something 
about “ God and the Soul,” but having stated to us the terms on which 
we may prepare ourselves in spirit and truth for the Father, who seeketh 
such to be his worshipers. We are led by a diction simple and yet 
never trivial, by illustrations which need no application, but are self- 
evident, to apprehend a relation to God as “ Power,” * Righteousness ” 
and “Love,” which not only convinces the reason as reasonable, but 
warms the affections while it moves the imagination. 

Mr. Armstrong is not in any attitude of antagonism to scientific 
methods; he claims them as his own; he deals with “cause”? and 
“energy” and “law” with a discrimination in the use of terms which 
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while at the same time he escapes the tendency to trust superficial analo- 
gies, which are as inconclusive as they are attractive. The fault which 
attends such writings as those of Drummond, Kidd and Balfour has no 
place in this little volume of Mr. Armstrong. He never is caught in the 
snare which dualism, in all its manifold disguises, sets for the feet of 
those over-anxious to reach an easy issue out of all their troubles in a 
world which declares against any pluralistic interpretation. Nor is he 
content to rest in “law” as final, when all who think beyond secondary 
stages know that law is but the registered uniformity of behavior. This 
little book might be taken as a model of philosophic power and popular 
expression. Its treatment of Providence, the problem of evil, and prayer 
is at once enlightening and impressive. What cannot be proved is frankly 
confessed as unproved, but the reader finds how few such things which 
are relegated to this class are a part of fundamental religion as proof ; 
they more often assert themselves below or above proof, as fact. We 
close this notice as we began, by declaring that this little work has great 
qualities, and is destined to a wide usefulness. 


Tuomas R. S1LicER. 
Burrato, N. Y. 


The Apocalypse of St. John, in a Syriac version hitherto unknown. Edited 
with critical notes on the Syriac text and an annotated reconstruction of the 
underlying Greek text, by Joun Gwynn, D. D., D.C. L., Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity, and sometime Fellow of Trinity College, in the University 
of Dublin ; to which is prefixed an Introductory Dissertation on the Syriac 
Versions of the Apocalypse. Dublin and London. 1897. 


More than five years ago Dr. Gwynn aroused the interest of New Tes- 
tament scholars by giving some account of a previously undescribed 
Syriac manuscript, in the library of the Earl of Crawford, which added 
to the New Testament books usually included in the Peshitto version all 
the other books commonly received as canonical. The manuscript had 
the peculiarity not only of containing the Apocalypse besides the four 
minor Epistles, but of especially honoring it by placing it immediately 
after the Gospel of John, and ascribing its authorship to the Evangelist. 
This text of the Apocalypse not only differed from the Syriac version of 
the book previously known, but gave indications of being founded on a 
different and earlier Greek text. It is with lively expectation, therefore, 
that the promised publication of the manuscript has been looked forward 
to. That expectation has now been rewarded by the appearance of the 
sumptuous quarto volume, of nearly 300 pages, the title of which is given 
above. 

The manuscript itself is thought to belong to the latter part of the 
twelfth century. But Professor Gwynn shows by converging lines of 
argument that the version it gives us in all probability represents that 
made for Philoxenus, of Mabug, a. pv. 508. Moreover, the Greek text 
of the Apocalypse, as it appears in its five extant uncials and the espe- 
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cially varied and valuable Latin authorities, is subjected by Dr. Gwynn 
to a detailed study in comparison with the text at the basis of this new 
Syriac version. The chapters devoted to this discussion make a distinct 
addition to New Testament textual criticism, and both corroborate and 
supplement the elaborate study of the Greek text which was published 
by Professor Weiss in 1891. The underlying Greek text, as thus recon- 
structed and tested, is then printed in full, with critical foot-notes. In 
this way a New Testament student, even though unacquainted with 
Syriac, is enabled to ascertain and judge of the evidence which this new 
authority for the text affords. 

He will notice with interest that the interpretation of the phrase “the 
Lord’s day” (i. 10) adopted by this Syriae translator is indicated by 
THs pias oaBParov ; that this new text reads ro after dyyéAw in ii. 12 and 
iii. 1, and thus corroborates the decision of Dr. Hort, formed indepen- 
dently of Greek manuscript warrant ; that in xv. 6, where even the Re- 
vised Version has followed the critics in adopting the strange statement 
“arrayed with [precious] stone,” it sides with those authorities that 
give “arrayed in linen”; and in xix. 16, the enigmatical description 
“he hath on his garment and on his thigh a name written” becomes in 
this new version “he hath on his garments [that are] on his thighs a 
name written,”’ ete. 

The volume closes with a typographical reproduction of the Syriac 


text itself, made evidently with great care, and accompanied with sixty- 
four pages of notes. The whole work is one which greatly increases the 
indebtedness of Biblical students to Professor Gwynn. The Dublin 
University Press, too, is to be congratulated on having secured so note- 
worthy and scholarly a production for its first Syriac publication. 

J. H. THAYER. 


HaAkVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The History of Mankind. By Professor Frrepricu RatzEL. Translated 
from the second German edition by A. J. Butler, M. A., with Introduction 
by E. B. Tylor, D. C.L., F. R. S. VolumeI. Maemillan & Co. London. 


This handsome volume, the first of three, is a striking union of a sci- 
entific text, written in an agreeable but not superficial style, and a great 
array of pertinent pictures which would entitle the work to a high place 
among illustrated books, pure and simple. The first edition of the ori- 
ginal Vilkerkunde was issued in 1885-88, and it was commended by 
Professor Virchow as the most extensive attempt since Prichard and 
Waitz to delineate the lower races of men. English readers of popular 
ethnology are more familiar, probably, with Rev. J. G. Wood’s “ Natu- 
ral History of Mankind ” (reprinted in the United States as a subscrip- 
tion book) and Dr. Robert Brown’s “ Races of Mankind.” Upon these 
two works Professor Ratzel’s is a great advance in all respects. Mr. A. 
J. Butler, an accomplished translator, has used the second German edi- 
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tion of 1894-95, revised and condensed into two volumes, for his ver- 
sion, and the result of his efforts is far above the ordinary perversion of 
a German original into unreadable English. 

Professor Ratzel’s First Book sketches in some 150 pages the “ princi- 
ples of ethnography,” including such topics as the situation and numbers 
of our race, the nature and spread of civilization, and the general stand- 
ing of the “ natural races,” in respect to language, religion, science, art, 
agriculture, clothing, dwellings, family and social customs and political 
life. Each section has many illustrations which really illustrate the 
statements of the text, being representations of all presentable objects 
in the whole field of savage life. The specific subject of this volume in 
Book II. is “ The American-Pacific Group of Races:” of this great 
group the races of Oceanica, Australia, the Malay Archipelago and 
Madagascar here receive treatment. Professor Ratzel gives no foot- 
notes or references, but these broad pages, broken frequently by the ex- 
cellent illustrations of the savage and barbarous types and innumerable . 
culture-objects, show familiar acquaintance with the latest travels and 
researches. There is uo fine writing or irrelevant matter, but a steady 
stream of sober description and exposition. Doubtless the complete 
work will take its place at once as the standard popular ethnology in 
our language. Opinions may differ as to the author’s views concerning 
the distribution and classification of races and numerous minor points ; 
but they cannot well differ as to the clearness and good proportion of the 
descriptive matter, and the extreme utility and attractiveness of the col- 
ored plates and the black-and-white illustrations (1160 in the whole 
work !). The life of the Blackfellow or the Fijian becomes as real to 
the reader as anything short of an actual visit to Australia or Fiji could 
make it. For the fanciful anthropology of the systematic theologians 
of former days we have here a body of facts not to be controverted, on 
which every rational theologian must base his account of human nature 
as it is. 

Nicnonas P. GinMan. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


An Introduction to the History of the Church of England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By HENRY OrrLEY WAKEMAN. Pp. 
viii, 505. The Macmillan Company. New York. 

Mr. Wakeman has written a history of the Church of England, which 
the reader will find interesting to follow. It is written with enthusiasm, 
in a spirit of hopefulness, and for the most part is pervaded by a genial 
tone even when dealing with movements or characters which do not com- 
mand the sympathy of the author. He has condensed into his pages the 
story of eighteen centuries, from the British church down to the Oxford 
movement led by Pusey and Newman. In regard to the ancient British 
church he is under no delusions; he makes no claim for its founding by 
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some Apostle or Apostolic man, he characterizes it as a poor and strug- 
gling church exerting no influence upon the Celtic population. But with 
reference to the Oxford Movement, there is a tendency to regard it as a 
finality in religious growth, till it becomes, as it were, the end to which 
the whole creation moves. This is the merit and the defect of Mr. 
Wakeman’s book ; it is church history in England reviewed and judged 
from the outlook of an ardent disciple of the Oxford School. The sci- 
entific treatment of the history suffers, but justice is done incidentally to 
institutions and movements which are apt to fare hard at the hands of 
ultra-Protestant writers. The author has little sympathy with Protes- 
tantism ; he makes no effort to understand it, and while he does not mis- 
represent yet his manner is slightly cold and even somewhat severe as it 
comes under his gaze. In his treatment of the Reformation he devotes 
but little space to Wycliffe and so loses the clew to the movements of the 
sixteenth century. One chapter is devoted to the Repudiation of Papal 
Authority by the English church, but beyond that reform he is inclined 
tocondemn many of the later changes as deformation. The “ Royal 
Tyranny ” is the title of the chapter which follows, wherein is recounted 
the destruction of the monasteries, an event presented as discreditable 
in its method and a cause for regret. ‘To this chapter succeeds one deal- 
ing with the Growth of Protestant Influences in the Church of England, 
which are deprecated as something alien to its true character, to be over- 
come at a later and happier time. The author has no sympathy with 
Zwingli, but it is hardly possible that he can have read Zwingli’s writ- 
ings. He maintains that the Church of England has been true to the 
doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice, but he does not define it, nor does 
he comment on the circumstance that the English Communion Office has 
omitted what is called the Great Oblation, which alone constitutes the 
essence of the Eucharistic sacrifice in the Greek and Roman churches. 
Mr. Wakeman puts forth a theory of Catholicity which will hardly 
stand the test of historical criticism. In his preface he has informed us 
that he uses the word Catholic “to mean those conceptions of the re- 
ligion of Christ which are in sympathy with historical Christianity, that 
is, with the Christian church as it is found in history up to the sixteenth 
century” (p. vi). But this is vague and impossible of application, 
There are two authoritative definitions of the word Catholic, both of 
them set forth before the sixteenth century, — one of them is given in 
the Edict of Theodosius in 380, incorporated in the Code of Justinian, 
and is emphatically declared in what is known as the Athanasian Creed, 
to the effect that the word Catholic belongs as a designation to the ad- 
herents of the Nicene Creed ; the other was proclaimed by Hildebrand 
for the Roman church, according to which no one is a Catholic who is 
not in union with the see of Rome. Upon this definition the Roman 
church has rested as final since the eleventh century, and still asserts it 
with unabated zeal. But notwithstanding these peculiarities of method, 
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Mr. Wakeman has given an attractive picture of the Church of England 


with its roots in a great national history. 
A. V. G. ALLEN. 


EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


The Hope of Israel: A review of the argument from Prophecy. By F. 
H. Woops, B. D., sometime Fellow and Theological Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, Vicar of Chalfont S. Peter. 16mo, pp. viii, 218. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1896. 

This volume reproduces the Warburtonian Lectures delivered by Mr. 
Woods in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel in 1890-94 and published in 1893-95 in 
the “ Expository Times ” under the title “‘ Hebrew Prophecy and Modern 
Criticism.” The general object of the founder of the Warburtonian 
lectureship was to ‘‘strengthen that branch of Christian evidences which 
rests upon the fulfillment of Prophecy.” ‘‘ While endeavoring,” says 
the author in his preface, “ to keep that object in view, I yet felt unable 
to follow the exact lines suggested by the terms of the endowment.” The 
attitude of the author is indicated in the word “ review” in the title: he 
undertakes to test the arguments adduced from Prophecy and to reject 
all which he believes to have been rendered unsound by the genuine 
results of Biblical criticism. In successive chapters he points out that 
the high moral and religious tone of the prophets disposes us to listen to 
them when they claim to speak for God; that their predictive power 
consisted in natural clearsightedness reinforced by a creative religious 
imagination ; that they must be understood to say simply what they say 
without allegorizing or double sense ; that their Messianic hope contem- 
plated the social, political, moral and religious establishment of the 
Israelitish nation, under a victorious, peaceful, righteous king or dy- 
nasty ; that while they make no mention of a teaching or prophetic 
character in the deliverer, they come, after the Exile, to associate him 
with priestly functions, finally, in Ps. ex., maintaining the legitimacy of 
the highpriesthood of Simon the Maccabee ; that the suffering of the 
nation is interpreted as vicarious and redemptive in Isa. liii. and Ps. 
xxii. and so looks to Jesus of Nazareth and to all who like him suffer 
in the cause of righteousness and truth; and finally, that progressive 
Christianity is the most perfect fulfillment of Jewish prophecy. Mr. 
Woods holds, in a word, that the prophets have no prediction of 
Christianity, but that they embody certain ethical and religious princi- 
ples which are reproduced, in modified form, in that Christianity which 
marches with the age. And, if I do not misunderstand Mr. Woods, his 
“ progressive Christianity ” includes all pure and reverent ethical life, 
wherever and under whatever name it may be found. His general con- 
clusions cannot be called in question — they are based on a careful study 
of the facts. The style of the book is simple and clear; the author has 
a marked power of exposition, and his calmness and fairness are very 
attractive. 
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Of the numerous interesting discussions of Old Testament passages in 
the book the only one to which serious exception can be taken is that of 
Zech. vi. 9-15 (on pp. 139 ff.), in which Mr. Woods retains the present 
Hebrew text, and regards the paragraph as expressing the union of the 
priestly and princely functions in one person; but it seems clear that the 
“ Branch ” is Zerubbabel, and it is he who builds the Temple. The pas- 
sage is better read: ‘‘ Make crowns and set them on the heads of Zerub- 
babel and Joshua . . . the man whose name is the Branch . . . shall 
build the Temple . . . and rule upon his throne, and by his side shall 
be the priest, and there shal! be perfect harmony between the two; ” 
that is, there is a separation between the civil and the religious govern- 
ments, and the priest is subordinate or officially inferior to the prince. 
One general remark made by the author is questionable. He observes 
(p- 36) of the Israelites that “they had far nobler conceptions of God 
and moral duty than were generally current among any other ancient 
people.” This statement (which is a commonplace, being apparently 
assumed as obvious) rests on no foundation whatever. On the contrary, 
examination of the morals and religions of Egyptians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians and Greeks leads to the conclusion that the Israelites 
were about on the same ethical and religious plane as the other peoples 
of the time, neither better nor worse ; the subsequent triumph of their opin- 
ions, through Christianity, was due not solely to. their religious and moral 
purity, but in an important degree, to other causes also. But this is a 
point that does not affect Mr. Woods’ argument, which is everywhere 
broad and strong; and it is to be hoped that his attractive volume will 
find a wide circle of readers. 


C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp Untversiry. 


That valuable work, Principal Alfred Cave’s I ntroduction to The- 
ology, has been issued in a second edition, “largely rewritten.” It is 
now a volume of some 625 pages. ‘The lists of books, naturally a prime 
feature in such a work, have been revised and much enlarged, and they 
make the volume indispensable in theological libraries. Principal Cave 
claims more for the work than this bibliographical merit, as “a contri- 
bution to a new theology” with “a wider range than Christian the- 
ology,” for it acknowledges that “there have been religions prior to and 
alongside of Christianity which show knowledge of and from a spiritual 
world.” The temper of the work is always candid, though the applica- 
tion of scientific method is not always consistent. — T. & T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh. 


Footprints of the Apostles, “as traced by Saint Luke in the Acts,” in 
two volumes, is a sequel to a similar work on Mark’s Gospel, by H. M. 
Luckock, D. D., the Dean of Lichfield, and it will be found useful by 
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lay and clerical readers who desire but little of the new wine of criti- 
cism in their exegetical vessels. The Dean is attracted to the Acts by 
the large number of allusions to incipient church institutions which the 
book contains, and which are interpreted in the well-known High Church 
fashion. — Longmans, Green & Co. 


The reader is conscious of a freer air when he takes up Rev. Dr. A. 
B. Bruce’s volume, With Open Face, twelve popular chapters on the life 
and teaching of Jesus as given in the Synoptics. His tone is essentially 
moral and spiritual rather than dogmatic, and the book will tend to 
make knowledge of Jesus as a real man more common and more confi- 
dent. — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


To Old Testament students one of the most welcome events of the 
year is the publication (Clarendon Press) under the editorship of Cowley 
and Neubauer, of a portion of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus (xxxix. 
_ 15, xlix. 11). The editors think the language classical Hebrew, though 
the vocabulary has an admixture of late or Aramaic words or expres- 
sions. The greater part of the material came to the Bodleian Library 
through Professor Sayce, and one leaf was brought to England by Mrs. 
Lewis. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1895 were given by Thomas B. Strong, 
M. A., on Christian Ethics. Mr. Strong is a vague writer, and his 
work is far from being an adequate treatment of its great subject; but 
its insistence on the importance of the moral element in life, and other 
features of the work, mark a notable tendency in the very centres of 
dogmatic Christianity towards erecting ethical standards in religion. — 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Faith and Fellowship is the appropriate title given by Rev. John 
Cuckson, minister of the Arlington Street Church in Boston, to a collec- 
tion of seventeen discourses. These sermons, which sustain the high rep- 
utation of the pulpit of Channing, Gannett, Ware, and Herford, are 
utterances plainly proceeding from a manly faith and well calculated to 
incite and nourish such a faith in those who heard or those who now 
read them. A deep and warm current of human sympathy runs through 
them. Positive and constructive, without being dogmatic, they are ex- 
cellent examples of the high type of “practical preaching” which is 
impossible save to a man of wide culture and profound religiousness. — 
Houghton, Mifflin.& Co. 





